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THE CIVIL WAR 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS 


Preparation of the Expedition—The Confederate Defences—Plan 
of Action of the Federals—The Passing of the Forts—The 
Destruction of the Confederate Fleet—The Occupation of New 
Orleans—Farragut at Baton Rouge and Natchez—New Mexico 
Relieved from Confederate Possession. 


Durine the month of January, 1862, the Washing- 
ton authorities had been secretly preparing an expedi- 
tion against New Orleans. The naval force | 

eparation 
of some forty-six vessels, carrying about of the expedi- 
three hundred cannons and mortars, was re 
placed under the command of Captain David G. Farra- 
gut, and the land force, consisting of about twelve thou- 
sand New Englanders was recruited and led by General 
B. F. Butler. 

Farragut’s fleet sailed in the first days of February, 
and the transports with Butler’s army left the Chesa- 
peake on the 25th. Butler arrived at Ship Island 
about the 24th of March and found Farragut, who had 
been waiting for him around the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi for nearly a month. 

To meet this powerful combination of land and 
naval forces, the Confederates had a small army of some 
three or four thousand men, and some eight or ten 

Vou. II.—1 1 
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armored vessels. The troops were commanded by Gen- 
eral Mansfield Lovell, and the fleet by Captain J. K. 
TheConfea- Mitchell, who acted under the nominal supe- 
eratedefences. riority of Commodore Whipple. Lovell had 
collected a much larger force than this at New Orleans, 
but had been obliged, by orders from Richmond, to 
send the most and best of it to Beauregard at Corinth, 
as we have seen. It was thought by the Confederate 
Administration, and by the authorities at New Orleans, 
that the city was sufficiently defended against any ap- 
proach from the Gulf up the river by the two strong 
forts on opposite banks some sixty miles below, and 
against any approach through Lakes Borgne and Pont- 
chartrain by the shallow water, the marshes, and the 
fortifications with which Lovell had surrounded the 
city on that side. They were correct in the idea that 
the city could not be reached by the route through the 
lakes, and they had equal confidence that Farragut’s 
wooden vessels would never be able to pass the batteries 
of the forts, containing more than one hundred guns, 
and directed by one of the ablest artillerists in the 
Confederate service, General J. K. Duncan. 
Farragut was further delayed in his operations after 
Butler’s arrival by the mud in the mouths of the river, 
Plan of ac. 224 by want of coal. It was the 17th of 
tion of the April before these difficulties were sur- 
mounted. The fleet now passed safely 
through the shallows, and anchored in deep water some 
ten miles below the forts, and Butler, with about ten 
thousand troops, was present and in readiness to land 
at the proper moment and when the proper place should 
be reached. The Confederate position had been recon- 
noitred some two weeks before, and Farragut’s plan 
of action was fully matured. At the points where the 
forts were located, the course of the river was almost 
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due eastward. About one mile below them it bends 
due southward. ‘The south and west bank of the river 
around this bend was covered with a dense forest, which 
hid the river immediately below the bend from Fort 
Jackson, on the same bank, entirely, and from Fort 
St. Philip, on the opposite bank, partially. Farragut 
placed his mortar boats, commanded by Captain David 
D. Porter, just behind this forest, and on the morning 
of the 18th of April began the bombardment of Fort 
Jackson. 

For six days the terrible fire was kept up until the 
fort was almost a ruin, and the garrison nearly ex- 
hausted. The guns of the fort had indeed ne passing 
answered the attack in a spirited manner, ° the forts. 
but could not be aimed with any precision on account 
of the concealment of the exact position of the boats 
behind the forest. Some of the boats had exposed 
themselves a little, and one had been struck and sunk. 
Few men had been killed or wounded upon either 
side. But the Confederates were greatly fatigued, and 
were wading about in the water which the destruction 
of the fort had let in from the river, while the Federals 
were comfortably quartered in their boats and compara- 
tively fresh. On the evening of the 23d, Farragut re- 
solved, without further delay, to run past the forts. 
The Confederates had obstructed the river just below 
the forts by a chain stretched across it, held up by the 
hulls of eleven old vessels with their rigging float- 
ing about them. Already on the 20th Farragut had 
succeeded in opening a passage through this barrier by 
means of two of his gun-boats. In the early morning 
of the 24th, the fleet moved up the river in two col- 
umns. The left column, consisting of nine vessels, was 
commanded by Farragut in person, and was to brave 
the guns of Fort Jackson. The right column, consist- 
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ing of eight vessels, was intrusted to the immediate 
command of Captain Theodorus Bailey, and had the task 
of dealing with the batteries of Fort St. Philip. The 
mortar boats were ordered to keep their station below, 
and to throw shells into the forts in case the Confeder- 
ates should discover the passing vessels and attack them. 
The two columns, moving very slowly, on account of 
the darkness and the current and the obstacles through 
which they were seeking passage, were soon discovered, 
and the guns of the forts began to hurl red-hot shot at 
them. The mortar boats answered effectively, and the 
two columns pressed on. Two of the vessels got en- 
tangled in the barrier, and one was disabled by a cannon 
ball, but fourteen out of the seventeen steamed by the 
forts, pouring grape shot into their embrasures, and 
when daylight broke this powerful fleet anchored above 
the forts safely beyond the reach of their guns. 
The Federal vessels now encountered the Confederate 
fleet, which had come down too late to attack the Federal 
The destruc. boats when the battle between these and the 
ton eine forts wasin progress. Duncan had besought 
fleet. Mitchell in vain to come to his aid, but 
Mitchell had delayed until it was too late. Only the 
ram Manassas had taken any part in the contest when 
the Federal fleet was receiving the fire of the forts. 
Now that the Federal vessels had passed that danger 
they made short work with the Confederate boats. In 
less than an hour they had destroyed most of them, 
and the way to New Orleans was entirely open. 
Bailey now steamed up the river to the Quarantine 
Station, and dispersed a little body of Confederates there. 
Son This opened a way through a bayou to the 
tion of New Gulf waters only afew miles eastward. Far- 
sears ragut requested Butler to bring his troops 
through this waterway into the rear of the forts. 
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Leaving the reduction of the forts now to Butler and 
Porter, Farragut proceeded with most of his fleet to 
New Orleans. He quickly silenced the Chalmette bat- 
teries just below the city, and at a little past noon on 
the 25th of April, he anchored his fleet along its water 
front. Every Confederate soldier had been sent by 
Lovell either to Vicksburg or to Camp Moore beyond 
Lake Pontchartrain. He himself was still in the city 
laboring to get his material of war away. 

Soon after the fleet cast anchor, the Federal Com- 
mander demanded the surrender of the city. Thereupon 
General Lovell turned over his authority to the Mayor, 
Mr. Monroe, who had astuteness enough to prolong the 
negotiations about the surrender a sufficient time to 
allow Lovell to get away with most of his arms, 
ammunition and other military property. Monroe knew 
that Farragut had no sufficient land force immediately 
with him to take and hold the city, and he not only 
prolonged the correspondence inordinately, but even 
defied the Federals by keeping the ‘‘ State” flag floating 
over the public buildings. 

Meanwhile Butler had made his way around to the 
rear of Fort St. Philip, and had invested both forts com- 
pletely. When the garrisons became aware of their help- 
less situation, they refused to make a useless sacrifice 
of themselves, and spiked their guns. General Duncan 
now yielded and surrendered the forts, on the 28th, to 
Captain Porter. 

Butler now left General John W. Phelps with a 
detachment of troops to hold the forts, and proceeded 
with the remainder of his army to New Orleans. On 
the 1st day of May, his transports arrived at the wharves, 
and his troops were landed and bivouacked in the squares 
of the city. 

Farragut now left the occupation and control of the 
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city to Butler, and proceeded up the river with his fleet. 
On the 9th of May, he occupied Baton Rouge. On the 

12th, Natchez. And on the 18th, he appeared 
Baton Rouge before Vicksburg. Here he found the guns 
and Natchez. sent by Lovell from New Orleans planted in 
tiers on the bank so as to sweep the course of the river, 
and manned by Lovell’s trained artillerists. He quickly 
decided to make no rash experiments in the face of such 
formidable obstacles. For the moment the Federal ad- 
vance was at last halted. 

The Confederate fortunes in the West and South-west 
seemed now everywhere broken. Even the promising 

NewMexico attempts of their capable General Henry H. 
relieved from Sibley, with his splendid Texan soldiery, to 
possession. seize New Mexico had, despite his victories 
over the Federal General Canby at Valverde Farms and 
Apache Pass, on the 21st of February and the 26th of 
March, and despite his occupation of Santa Fé and 
Albuquerque, come to grief. Canby so placed himself 
in Sibley’s rear as to force retreat or surrender. By the 
Ist of May Sibley’s forces had all returned to Texas, and 
New Mexico was in the undisputed possession of the 
Federals. 

The Confederacy was certainly tottering to its fall, 
and if the Army of the East should strike such a blow as 
that of the West had done, the work would be ended. 
There was little doubt felt that it would. It was sup- 
posed that the Army of the Hast was far superior to that 
of the West, and was led by more capable commanders, 
and it was known that it was much better armed, 
equipped and disciplined. ‘The time had now come for 
it to prove its strength, capacity and valor. 


CHAPTER XIII 
McCLELLAN’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST RICHMOND 


The Army of the Potomac—The Confederate Army in Virginia 
—The Illness of McClellan—The Capture of Roanoke Island 
—The President and McClellan in Conflict Concerning the 
Route of Advance against Richmond—The Merrimac and the 
Monitor—The Evacuation of Manassas by the Confederates— 
Changes of the Federal Route—Confederate Retreat to Rich- 
mond— McDowell’s Corps Withdrawn from McClellan—Battle 
of Kernstown—McClellan’s Advance up the Peninsula—The 
First Fight on the 16th—The Siege of Yorktown—The Battle 
at Williamsburg—The Battle at Eltham’s Landing—The De- 
struction of the Virginia—The Federal Fleet in the James— 
The President’s Campaign in the Shenandoah Valley—Mr. 
Davis’s Plan to Meet the Federals in the Shenandoah—The 
Battle at Winchester—The Scare in Washington—Jackson’s 
Escape—Seven Pines and Fair Oaks—The Defeat of the Con- 
federates—The Investment of Richmond—Robert E. Lee and 
the New Plan of the Confederates to Rout the Federals—The 
Skirmish at Oak Grove—Jackson in Richmond—The Plan of 
Retreat to the James—The Battle of Mechanicsville—Jack- 
son’s March to White House—The Battle of Gaines’s Mill— 
McClellan’s Entire Army South of the Chickahominy—March 
of the Federals to the James—The Battle of Frazier’s Farm— 
The Battle of Glendale—The Battle of Malvern Hill—The 
Losses—The Withdrawal of the Federals to Harrison’s Land- 
ing—The Eastern Début of General John Pope—Halleck 
Called to Washington and Made Commander-in-Chief of all 
the Armies—Halleck at Harrison’s. 


THE grand army gathered around Washington in the 
beginning of the year 1862 must havenum- ,, | rile 
bered two hundred thousand men, well of the Poto- 
armed, equipped and disciplined, and anx- ™” 
ious to revenge the defeats at Bull Run and Ball’s Bluff. 

q 
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The Confederates could not, at that time, have op- 

posed them with more than seventy-five thousand men. 

Not quite fifty thousand of these were at 

federate army Manassas. About ten thousand were along 

in Virginia. the lower Potomac and on York peninsula, 

and about fifteen thousand were in the Valley under 
Stonewall Jackson. 

General Johnston, commanding at Manassas, was con- 
vinced that he would be obliged to withdraw his forces 
from that position when the spring should open. He 
kept his secret within his own bosom, however, impress- 
ing McClellan with an exaggerated account of his 
strength, and all the while sending his material and 
stores southward. 

During the first half of the month of January, Mc- 
Clellan lay ill with typhoid fever. The President bore 

The ilmess the delay in movements caused by this with 
of McClellan. something less than his accustomed patience, 
and the restlessness of the politicians and the people 
was somewhat appeased by sending out the expedition 
against Roanoke Island. 

This expedition, consisting of a fleet of twenty-nine 
gun-boats, commanded by Commodore Goldsborough, 

a and an army corps of sixteen thousand men 

e capture 
of Roanoke ON transports, commanded by General Am- 
brose E. Burnside, set out on the 12th of 
January from Hampton Roads for Hatteras Inlet. They 
got into Pamlico Sound on the 24th, and found seven 
Confederate gun-boats in the channel between Roanoke 
Island and the mainland, and a land force in the fortifi- 
cations on the island of about six thousand men com- 
manded by General H. A. Wise. 

In the morning of the 7th of February Goldsborough 
attacked the Confederate fleet and water batteries. He 
soon disabled two of their vessels and drove the rest 
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back into Albemarle Sound. Three brigades of infantry 
were landed on the island in the afternoon, and while 
two of them engaged the Confederates by a front attack 
upon their works, the other, commanded by General 
J. L. Reno, worked through the swamp which covered 
the Confederate right and attacked them in flank, The 
Confederates were taken by surprise, and fled in every 
direction open to them. Wise got away with about 
three thousand men. The remainder of his force, some 
twenty-eight hundred to three thousand men, were 
killed, wounded or captured. The victory was decisive, 
with a trifling loss to the Federals, and by the 15th of 
the month the entire coast of Albemarle Sound was in 
possession of the Federals, and the Confederate war- 
vessels in these waters were all destroyed. 

McClellan had by this time recovered from his illness, 
and was urging his plan of advance via Urbana on the 
Rappahannock. ‘The President preferred The Presi- 
the route via Harper’s Ferry and the Shen- CP a ae 
andoah. He at last yielded to McClellan, mae atie 
on condition that he would first restore the Jone, QJainst 
communication between Washington and the Richmond. 
West over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and relieve 
the commerce of the lower Potomac, by destroying the 
Confederate batteries on the west bank. McClellan, 
therefore, reoccupied Harper’s Ferry and the line of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad about the 1st of March. 
The opening of the lower Potomac, however, came in 
another way. 

In the afternoon of the 8th of March, a queer look- 
ing object was seen coming out of the mouth of Eliza- 
beth River, and making for the two Federal jy yy. 
war-vessels anchored off Newport News, the mae and the 
Oongress and the Cumberland. 'The thing eeu 
looked like a floating Mansard roof. The Federals were 
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not long in discovering that it was the ironclad which 
the Confederates had constructed at Norfolk out of the 
United States vessel, named the Merrimac, caught there 
when the Confederates, or rather the Virginians, seized 
Gosport Navy Yard. Rumors of the dangerous char- 
acter of this vessel had reached Washington, and her ap- 
pearance among the wooden ships of the Federal navy 
was much feared. 

She now bore right down on the two Federal ves- 
sels, passing contemptuously by the Congress in order to 
attack the Cumberland first, the latter carrying the 
larger guns. If these could make no impression upon 
the armor of the Virginia, as the Confederates called her, 
she had nothing more to fear. 

To the dismay of the Federals, the balls from the 
Cumberland’s heaviest guns rebounded from the sides 
of the Virginia as if made of rubber. The Virginia was 
also provided with a steel beak, and she now rammed 
the Cumberland with such force as to sink her in a 
few moments. The Congress lay in too shallow water 
for the Virginia to reach her with the steel prow, but 
she was so raked by the guns of the Virginia that 
she surrendered, and the Confederate Commander, Bu- 
chanan, ordered her destroyed by fire. 

By this time the steam frigate Minnesota had come 
down from Fortress Monroe to aid the Federal vessels. 
The Virginia now attacked her, but night approached, 
and the Confederates drew off until light should return. 
They had not the slightest doubt that the Minnesota 
would share the fate of the Congress and the Cumber- 
land so soon as the Virginia could get at her. 

When the morning of the 9th broke, the Minnesota 
still lay stranded in the mud. The Virginia steamed 
around to her rear, and just as the Confederate gunners 
were about to open fire, they descried a much stranger 
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looking craft than their own moving out from the side 
of the Minnesota, and placing itself directly in the path 
of the Virginia. They called it “a cheese box on a 
raft.” It was the now famous Hricsson Monitor, which, 
during the night of the 8th, had arrived from New 
York alongside of the Minnesota. It had been com- 
pleted on the same day that the Virginia had received 
her final touches, and sent, under the command of 
Lieutenant John Worden, to the Potomac. Worden 
had got into the waters of the Chesapeake in the 
afternoon of the 8th, in time to hear the firing, and 
the pilot whom he took up told him something of the 
disaster to the Federal vessels. He immediately re- 
solved to go to the scene of action upon his own re- 
sponsibility. The Monitor consisted of a cylindrical, 
armored, revolving turret, twenty feet in diameter, con- 
taining two eleven-inch Dahlgren guns, set upon a 
shallow flat hull one hundred and seventy-two feet long 
and forty-one feet wide, with an overhanging armored 
deck protecting the propeller and the rudder. Worden 
did not know, of course, how this strange craft would 
behave itself in action, but he fearlessly put her across 
the course of the terrible Confederate ironclad. 

The battle began at once and lasted for about four 
hours. The balls from neither of them made much 
impression on the armor of the other. The Monitor, 
however, could move more quickly, and the Virginia 
was thus eluded when she attempted to make use of her 
prow. At last a ball from the Monitor struck the Vir- 
ginia near the water line and opened a dangerous leak. 
Her engines were also about to give out from the strain 
of the two days of battle upon them. She now gave up 
the fight and drew off in the direction of Norfolk. The 
Monitor did not follow, but laid by the vessels which 
she had so successfully protected. Both Buchanan and 
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Worden had been wounded, the first by a ball from the 
rifle of a sharpshooter on the land, and the other by 
splinters from the steel ingots which formed his out- 
look. Nobody was killed, however, on either of the 
two vessels. 

The work done by the Monitor cannot be overesti- 
mated. Except for it nothing could have prevented the 
Virginia from destroying the entire Federal fleet, and 
steaming up the Potomac to the capital itself. It was 
long feared that the Virginia might, after making her 
repairs and remedying her defects, come out of her hid- 
ing place and offer battle again, but she never did. 

The Confederates now evacuated Manassas, and also 
abandoned their positions along the lower Potomac. With 

The evacua- this water communication between Washing- 
so by tes ton and the North was re-established, and 
Confederates. McClellan could embark his army at Alex- 
andria in place of Annapolis. On the 11th of March, 
the Federal troops occupied Manassas. On the same day 
President Lincoln, as we have seen, issued an order con- 
fining McClellan’s commandership to the Army of the 
Potomac. There may have been political reasons for this. 
There certainly were good military reasons. McClel- 
lan’s attention would be absorbed by the great campaign 
upon which he was now about to enter, and the Western 
generals had proved, by actual successes, that they were 
better able to manage their own movements than was 
McClellan, or anybody else in Washington. 

McClellan now resolved to land his troops at Fortress 

Monroe instead of Urbana, in order to avoid being com- 

Change of Pelled to cross the York River on his march 
the Federal to Richmond, and in order to put himself 
in a better position to capture Yorktown, a 

thing which he considered necessary to the success of 
future operations. Between the middle of March and 
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the middle of April the Grand Army, with its arms, mu- 
nitions, and supplies, was successfully transported from 
Alexandria to Fortress Monroe and made ready for its 
great movement up the York peninsula to Richmond. 

After the evacuation of Manassas the Confederates 
had fallen back to the line of the Rappahannock, their 
right resting on Fredericksburg, and their nance. 
left in the rear of the Rapidan. Here John- retreat to 
ston waited for the development of McClel- ae? 
lan’s plans. He discovered what they were before 
McClellan was able to advance from around Fortress 
Monroe, and, abandoning North-eastern Virginia, he 
put his army in motion to foil them. 

McClellan had left Alexandria with the idea that the 
army which he should carry with him to the peninsula 
would number at least one hundred and fifty — meDowel's 
thousand men. But to his surprise and dis- Ps, With 
concertion, the President detained McDow- McClellan. 
ell’s corps, containing about thirty-five thousand men, 
for the defence of Washington. ‘The cause of this act 
on the part of the President is to be found in the events 
then occurring in the Shenandoah Valley. When 
McClellan went to the front the plan was that Banks’s 
corps should protect Washington against Jackson’s 
army. One division of it was to hold Manassas, and the 
other, commanded by Shields, was to be posted at Win- 
chester. In execution of this plan Shields, who had been 
pursuing Jackson up the Valley and had gone as far as 
Strasburg, was called back to Winchester. Shields was 
a hot-blooded, belligerent Celt. He wanted a brush 
with Jackson terribly. He made up his mind, as he 
could not, under his orders from Washington, pursue 
Jackson any farther, to induce Jackson to pursue him, 
and to thus draw Jackson into an engagement. So when 
he turned back from Strasburg to Winchester, he went 
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rattling down the Valley in hot haste as if in precipitate 
retreat, expecting that the Confederate sympathizers 
along his route would report the same to Jackson. 
He had rightly calculated. Jackson was immediate- 
ly informed of the movement and returned in eager 
Battle of pursuit. Shields drew him on, and near 
Kernstown. Kernstown, a village a little south of Win- 
chester, turned upon him and gave him battle. Shields’s 
forces succeeded in driving the Confederates back and 
holding the field, but it was no easy victory, and the 
Federals lost more in killed and wounded than the Con- 
federates. This little battle occurred on the 23d of 
March. It gave them quite a scare at Washington, 
and the President now thought it necessary to have the 
whole of Banks’s corps at Winchester in order to protect 
Washington against an advance from the Valley by way 
of Harper’s Ferry. Other troops must therefore be 
placed at Manassas, and the President selected McDow- 
ell’s fine corps for this position. It numbered three 
times as many men as were needed, but the President 
did not know this at the time. The authorities in 
Washington had an exaggerated opinion of Jackson’s 
strength, and were greatly impressed by his energy and 
daring. 
On the 6th day of April McClellan began his move- 
ment up the peninsula. On the 7th his advance arrived 
in front of the fortifications around York- 
McClellan’s : : . 
advance up town and across the peninsula at this point. 
he peninsula. ‘The Confederate line was defended by about 
eleven thousand men, under the command of General 
J. B. Magruder. Magruder placed them so skilfully 
that McClellan thought they were the skirmish line of 
a large army hidden in the forests behind. At the 
moment McClellan had not heard of the detention of 
McDowell’s corps, and supposed it was on the march 
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from Fredericksburg to York River. Instead of attack- 
ing at once in front, he, therefore, resolved to wait for 
McDowell to threaten the Confederates in theirrear. A 
few hours later, he learned of the new disposition of 
McDowell’s troops, and at the same time of the with- 
drawal of the naval force which was to co-operate with 
him in opening York River, and its return to Hamp- 
ton Roads for the purpose of watching the Virginia 
and keeping her out of the Potomac. This news was 
certainly very disturbing, and it seemed to demoralize 
McClellan completely. He simply sat down in front of 
the Confederate line for nearly ten days, while Johnston, 
now fully aware of McClellan’s plans, and entirely safe 
from pursuit by McDowell, drew his army back into the 
neighborhood of Richmond, and sent a strong division 
of ten thousand men to reinforce Magruder. ‘This 
able and daring commander had improved his time in 
strengthening his line of defence, and when at last, on 
the 15th, McClellan resolved to make some move, Ma- 
gruder had twenty thousand trained and hardy soldiers 
behind his fortifications ready to receive the Federal 
advance. 

On the morning of the 16th, McClellan ordered a 
cannonade of the whole Confederate line from Yorktown 
on the north to Lee’s Mills on the south, seed 
and an assault from a point on the Federal fight on the 
left. The plan was well conceived, but the 
execution of it was a miserable failure, because the 
assaulting column was not sufficiently supported. For 
this there was absolutely no excuse, since there were 
tens of thousands of troops on the spot that could have 
been used, and ought to have been used, for the purpose. 
The Federal commanders had blundered dreadfully, and 
the confidence of the soldiers in their leaders was greatly 
shaken. A gloom of discouragement began to spread 
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over the Grand Army, as it settled down into the toil- 
some monotony of a regular siege. 

For three weeks now the spade took the place of the 
bayonet, and the Confederates were given time to move 

The siegeot M1 their war material from Norfolk and the 
Yorktown. = lower course of the James back to Richmond. 
Johnston was also enabled so to reinforce Magruder as to 
make his retreat safe, whenever he could no longer hold 
the Federals at bay. At length McClellan was ready to 
begin the bombardment. The orders were issued on 
the 3d of May to open fire on the morning of the 5th. 
But when the morning of the 4th broke, it was dis- 
covered that the Confederates had abandoned their 
works during the: preceding night, and were already 
several miles away on the road to Williamsburg. 

McClellan immediately ordered Franklin’s division 
which had, at last, been sent him from McDowell’s 

mic hate (Or P™ and three other divisions, to proceed 
at Wiliams- on transports up York River and debark at a 
Pate: point where they could throw themselves in 
the rear of the retreating Confederates. At the same 
time the six strong divisions, commanded by Stoneman, 
Hooker, Kearney, Smith, Couch and Casey, were sent in 
pursuit. 

About one mile and a half east of Williamsburg, the 
peninsula is cut nearly in two by two creeks, the one, 
ealled College Creek, emptying into the James, and the 
other, called Queen’s Creek, emptying into the York. 
The roads up the peninsula then traversed the narrow 
pass, hardly a mile wide, between the sources of the two 
creeks, since the banks of both were impassable swamps. 
In the pass stood Fort Magruder, and here the Con- 
federates established their second line of defence. 

The Federal commander tried hard to force the Con- 
federates to battle on the east side of this pass, but 
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Longstreet, who led the rear guard, succeeded in effect- 
ing the passage of the whole army under the protection 
of the guns of Fort Magruder. The Confederates now 
made a stand behind their new line, and prepared to 
give the Federals such a check as would enable them to 
continue their retreat unmolested. 

On the morning of the 5th, Hooker began the attack 
on Fort Magruder, but, after five or six hours of fruit- 
less endeavor, drew off. Meanwhile Hancock’s brigade 
of Smith’s division found a passage across Queen’s Oreek, 
and ran against the left flank of the Confederate army. 
Kearney’s division now reinforced Hooker and the attack 
in front was renewed, while Hancock held his position 
on the west side of the creek against every effort of the 
Confederates to dislodge him. Night now came on, 
and gave the Confederates the opportunity to resume 
their retreat. They improved it well, and when the day 
broke they had again escaped the clutches of the Fed- 
erals. The battle of Williamsburg had been rather 
sanguinary. About three thousand men were placed 
hors de combat on each side, and something like six 
hundred prisoners were captured by each side. It was 
not a distinct victory for either party, but the Federals 
were checked, and the Confederates were able to continue 
successfully their retreat. The Federals were obliged to 
remain several days at Williamsburg to reorganize. 

The four divisions that ought to have reached the 
Confederate rear by way of the York River were still on 
board the transports in Yorktown Harbor eves 
while the battle of the 5th was in progress. at Eltham’s 
During the night of the 5th the boats carry- “°°"= 
ing Franklin’s division steamed up the river to Eltham’s 
Landing, and in the early morning of the 7th the single 
brigade, that commanded by General Newton, which 
had got ashore, was furiously attacked by the heads 

Vou, II.—2 
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of the Confederate columns as they reached this place 
in their retreat from Williamsburg. It was a critical 
moment for the Federals. It looked for a time as if 
they would be annihilated by the greatly superior force 
of the Confederates. But Franklin at last succeeded 
in landing and placing some of his artillery, and, by a 
well-directed fire from his guns, in repelling the assault. 
The Confederates now passed on, however, unmolested, 
and the flanking movement up the York thus ended in 
failure. The retreat of the Confederates had been ably 
conducted, and if retreats can ever be termed successes, 
it had been so far a decided success. On the 10th and 
11th the Federals advanced from Williamsburg to EI- 
tham’s Landing, and made this place their base for fur- 
ther operations. 

At the same time an event happened in the mouth of 
the James which was very advantageous to the Federals, 

The destruc. 224 contained a hint which, if followed, 
tion ofthe Vir- might have brought success out of the penin- 
sr sula campaign. Three days after the battle at 
Williamsburg, Commander Tatnall of the dreaded iron- 
clad, the Virginia, undertook, on account of the evacu- 
ation of Norfolk, to take his vessel up the James. He 
found that he must land his guns to get her over the 
bar, and after he had thus disarmed her, the pilot told 
him that the heavy west wind then blowing would 
still prevent her from crossing the bar. Thus unarmed 
and exposed to attack by the Federal navy in Hampton 
Roads, Tatnall resolved to destroy her. He burned her 
immediately, and the James was now open to the Fed- 
eral fleet. 

Goldsborough immediately went up the James nearly 
to Drury’s Bluff, only a few miles below Richmond. 
The people of Richmond were stricken with terror at 
she proximity of the Federal war-vessels. The Confed- 
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erate Congress and many private citizens c 


-from the. 
city. A prompt movement, at this juncture, of the 
Grand Army and the fleet in unison ought it 

to have been successful. McClellan did con- fleet in the 
ceive it, and conferred with Goldsborough ere 
about it. But the President wanted McClellan to keep - 
between Richmond and Washington in his further move- 
ments, and again promised him McDowell’s corps on 
the condition that he would do so. McClellan yielded 
to the President’s wishes, and fixed his base at White 
House on the Pamunkey. 

The President and the Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, 
now conceived a plan of their own for re-establish- 
ing Federal jurisdiction over North-eastern 7.) pros. 
Virginia. They ordered McDowell to ad- dent's cam- 
vance from Manassas to the line of the Bhenandoah 

° : Valley. 

Rappahannock, leaving garrisons everywhere, 
commanded Shields to join McDowell with his divis- 
ion, and sent Banks up the Shenandoah Valley in pur- 
suit of Jackson. Frémont’s army was at Moorefield 
and Franklin, places about thirty miles west of Stras- 
burg and Harrisonburg respectively. The President 
and Mr. Stanton designed to crush Jackson between 
the forces of Banks and Frémont. Frémont, Banks 
and McDowell had no connection with each other ex- 
cept through Washington. The President and Mr. 
Stanton were now in a position to conduct a little cam- 
paign of their own. 

The Confederate President, who was even greater as 
a soldier than as a civilian, was fully appraised of the 
situation in North-eastern Virginiaandin the 4 pia. 
Valley, and he rightly divined just what the pian, to meet 

yn . . e Pederaisin 
political generals in Washington would do. the Shenan- 
He now developed the most brilliant piece of 
strategy in the history of the Civil War. He confided 
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his plan at first only to Jackson, who was to execute 
it, and who, we may be sure, readily concurred in it. 
We will now follow the steps in its unfolding. 

Mr. Davis sent Ewell’s division and Johnston’s brigade 
to Jackson, and with these Jackson had about twenty 
thousand splendid soldiers. Staunton was his natural 
base of operations. Sending Ewell down the Valley to 
find Banks, Jackson himself moved toward Franklin 
to surprise Frémont. He met two of Frémont’s bri- 
gades, commanded by Schenck and Milroy, in the 
mountain passes between Staunton and Franklin. He 
immediately attacked them, drove them back to and 
through Franklin, and took possession of the town. 
Frémont and the remainder of his force retired with 
them to Moorefield. 

Having thus broken the direct line of communication 
between Frémont and Banks, Jackson was now ready to 
carry out the second movement of the plan, viz., to join 
Ewell and crush Banks. When he joined Ewell, he 
learned that Banks was retiring in the direction of 
Strasburg. 

Instead .of following Banks down the Valley along 
the same roads over which the latter was retreating, 
Jackson crossed over the ridges which separate the 
Valley into two parts here, and then turned his column 
down the east branch of the Shenandoah to Front Royal, 
a town where the two branches of the river join their 
waters, situated about twelve miles almost due east from 
Strasburg, and just opposite Manassas Gap in the Blue 
Ridge. On the 23d of May, Jackson surprised and 
captured the garrison of about one thousand men at 
Front Royal. Banks was now at Strasburg, and Jack- 
son at Front Royal was directly between Banks and 
Washington City. The two armies were also about 
equally distant from Winchester, the point toward 
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which Banks must continue his retreat in order to es- 
cape, and protect Maryland against invasion by way of 
Harper’s Ferry. In the race to Winchester, Banks had, 
by a few hours, the advantage, and reached there first 
with but little loss. He was, however, so he battle 
closely pressed that he was obliged to turn ** Winchester. 
and fight just south of the town. In this little battle 
of the morning of the 25th the Confederates were vic- 
torious, but they were too badly crippled and too much 
fatigued to continue, at once, the pursuit. Banks 
reached Williamsport on the Potomac during the even- 
ing of the 25th. His material losses had not been very 
great, about one thousand men killed, wounded and cap- 
tured. But these losses were no measure of the advan- 
tage which the Confederates had won by their daring 
movement. 

The authorities at Washington were made to feel that 
they could no longer trust Banks to protect the capital 
from the ubiquitous Jackson, and their thescare in 
whole attention was turned toward him in- Wshinston. 
stead of toward Johnston at Richmond. They ordered 
Shields’s division, which had, as we have seen, just 
joined McDowell in order to enable McDowell to ad- 
vance toward McClellan, to march to Front Royal 
through Manassas Gap, and Frémont’s army to advance 
from Moorefield to Strasburg. They calculated that 
these threatening movements in Jackson’s rear would 
cause him to retreat, and they instructed Banks to turn 
and pursue upon the first signs of this effect. 

The President and Mr. Stanton appeared really to 
believe that they now had Jackson in a trap. On the 
26th they ordered McDowell to send another division of 
his corp to Front Royal, and on the 27th to go there 
himself with still another. This simply meant that 
McClellan was not to have McDowell’s troops with him 
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at all in the campaign before Richmond. This was 
just what Davis and Jackson were mancuvring for. 
McDowell saw it, and warned the President against it, 
but the warning went unheeded. 
Shields reached Front Royal on the 30th, but Jackson, 
who had had hourly information of the movements of the 
Jackson's Federals, and who had now accomplished his 
varere: purpose of scattering McDowell’s forces 
through North-eastern Virginia, had gone from Win- 
chester to Strasburg in time to elude Shields and to 
reach Strasburg ahead of Frémont. On the 31st he 
passed completely out of the trap which the political 
strategists at Washington thought they had so securely 
set for him, and was ready to enter upon the accom- 
plishment of the final move in the plan which Mr. 
Davis had so ingeniously thought out. ‘This was to 
push rapidly up the Valley to Port Republic, then 
through Brown’s Gap in the Blue Ridge to Gordons- 
ville, and then follow the railroad to Richmond, thus 
not only preventing McDowell from reinforcing McClel- 
lan, but bringing to the aid of the Confederate army at 
Richmond the very troops which McDowell’s scattered 
forces were hunting for in the mountains far to the 
north. This was the most daring part of the entire 
mancuvre ; but, as we shall see a little farther on, it 
was, on account of the blundering management at Wash- 
ington, altogether feasible and brilliantly successful. 
While the movements just described were in progress, 
McClellan had advanced to Bottom’s Bridge and the rail- 
Theadvance Toad bridge just above it on the Chicka- 
of = Moc'ellan hominy. The corps commanded by Keyes 
momiDy. and Heintzelman had been thrown across the 
river and were posted along the turnpike from Bottom’s 
Bridge to a place called Seven Pines in the direction of 
Richmond. These two corps composed the left wing of 
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the Grand Army. The centre and right wing remained 
on the north side of the river. The centre, commanded 
by General E. V. Sumner, was located around Dispatch 
Station, the nearest station on the railroad to the river. 
The divisions of Fitz John Porter and Franklin were 
at Gaines’s Mill and Mechanicsville, and composed the 
right wing. McClellan had fixed his own head-quarters 
at Gaines’s Mill. He had pushed his right wing thus far 
westward in order to effect the junction with McDowell, 
when the latter should come down from Fredericks- 
burg. 

The Confederate President had placed General Ander- 
son with a division of troops at Bowling Green, a town 
some twenty-five miles south of Fredericksburg on the 
railroad to Richmond, for the purpose of hindering any 
movement of Federal troops over that line toward 
McClellan, and he had placed Branch’s division between 
the Chickahominy and Hanover Court House to main- 
tain communication between Anderson and Richmond. 
McClellan sought, by extending his right, to cut the 
railroad communication between Hanover Court House 
and Richmond. On the day that he expected McDowell 
to start from Fredericksburg, he sent Stoneman’s cavalry 
to destroy the railroad between the Chickahominy and 
Hanover Station and threaten the rear of the Confeder- 
ate divisions at Bowling Green and Hanover Court 
House. This was the 25th of May. To his surprise 
and almost consternation, he received in the evening of 
that day a telegram from President Lincoln informing 
him of the intention of the Government to send Mc- 
Dowell’s troops to Front Royal. The President’s tele- 
gram also contained the instruction to bring the Army 
of the Potomac back to Washington, if in the opinion of 
its commander it was not strong enough to attack 
Richmond without further reinforcement. 
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Naturally McClellan was puzzled what to do next. 
He had been trying to preserve the railroad bridges over 
the South Anna in order to enable McDowell to advance. 
It seemed now, however, necessary to destroy them in 
order to prevent reinforcements going from Richmond 
to Jackson. The Washington authorities felt that very 
keenly, and directed McClellan to effect it. McClellan 
sent Porter with ten thousand men, on the 27th, to do 
the work. By the 29th Porter had accomplished it, and 
had destroyed Branch’s brigade in addition, and was 
back in his position at Gaines’s Mill. 

Meanwhile the Confederates had been drawing their 
troops from many directions to Richmond. They came 

hae from Roanoke Island, Newberne, Fort Ma- 
erate strength con and Norfolk ; and, after McDowell went 
at Richmond. +) Front Royal, Anderson’s division, twelve 
thousand strong, retired successfully from Bowling 
Green. With these reinforcements Johnston had an 
army of fully sixty thousand men with which to defend 
the Confederate capital against McClellan. McClellan 
estimated it at eighty or ninety thousand. 

Johnston clearly perceived the peril of the Federal 
position, with the left wing of the Grand Army on the 

csiea vse south side of the Chickahominy, and the 
and Fair centre and right on the north side, and 
: stretching out far to the north-westward. 
He determined to take the offensive and concentrate his 
forces against McClellan’s left wing before communica- 
tion across the Chickahominy could be made easy by 
the completion of the new bridges, and before the right 
wing could be brought back from the extreme position 
which it had occupied in order to keep the way open for 
McDowell to come down from Fredericksburg. 

In the evening of the 30th of May Johnston issued his 

order of battle to his division commanders. D. H. Hill 
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was ordered to march out on the Williamsburg turnpike 
toward Bottom’s Bridge and attack the Federals in 
front. Longstreet was instructed to support Hill. G. 
W. Smith was ordered to advance along the Cold Harbor 
road to Old Tavern, a point which lay directly between 
the left wing and centre of the Federal army, and pre- 
vent Sumner from reinforcing the left wing by way of 
his two new bridges, nearly completed, over the river. 
And General Huger was ordered to proceed down the 
Charles City road to the south of the White Oak Swamp, 
which covered the flank of the Federal left, and forcing 
his way through the passes of the swamp, to fall upon 
this flank at the same moment when Hill should attack 
in front. It was a well-planned battle, and it seemed 
almost certain that it would be a victory. 

Torrents of rain fell during the night of the 30th, 
but Johnston considered this in hisfavor. He calculated 
that the rain would raise the Chickahominy, and that 
the swollen waters would sweep away Sumner’s bridges, 
and prevent his troops from crossing. 

In the forenoon of the 31st the movement began. 
Hill attacked Casey’s division about midday, and the 
battle was soon raging with great fury in 
front of Seven Pines and along the cross-road 
from this point to Fair Oaks station on the railroad. 
The Federal troops were forced slowly, but surely, back, 
Longstreet supporting Hill in the attack and Couch’s 
division supporting Casey in the defence. The Con- 
federate commanders were waiting to hear Huger’s 
guns at the passes of White Oak Swamp, when they in- 
tended to make their charge. But Huger failed to do 
his part, and without him Hill and Longstreet could 
not rout the Federal divisions. 

Johnston had gone with Smith’s division to Old 
Tavern, three or four miles north-westward from where 


The battle. 
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the battle was in progress. A strong west wind was 
blowing at the time, and he did not hear the sounds of 
the conflict. It was nearly four o’clock before he 
learned the state of affairs at Fair Oaks and Seven 
Pines. When he did, he immediately put Smith’s di- 
vision in motion for the scene of action, calculating to 
strike the right flank of the Federals, and throw them 
into such a state of confusion as to make victory easy. 
Meanwhile Kearney’s division had come forward to 
the support of Casey and Couch, and had checked the 
advance of Hill and Longstreet, but just at the mo- 
ment when the Federals were about to succeed in 
re-establishing their lines, Smith’s troops coming from 
Old Tavern struck them in their right flank and drove 
them away from both Fair Oaks and Seven Pines. 
With the exception of Hooker’s division, which was 
guarding the passes of White Oak Swamp, all of the 
Federal troops on the south side of the Chickahominy 
were now in action. The three divisions engaged did 
not number over twenty-five thousand men. When 
Smith arrived on the field, the Confederates engaged 
must have numbered forty thousand. The Federals 
were now on the point of being overwhelmed, when 
suddenly, about six o’clock, the heads of Sumner’s col- 
umns rushed upon the battlefield, striking Smith’s di- 
vision of the Confederates almost in their rear. The 
old war horse had scented the battle from afar, and had, 
upon his own responsibility, pushed his troops across 
his new bridges, fairly floating on the swollen waters, 
and had arrived in the nick of time to save the left wing 
of the Grand Army. The scales were immediately 
Tos turned. The Confederates were thrown into 
of the Confed- the greatest confusion. Johnston himself 
Maas was severely wounded in the carnage which 
followed, and was carried from the field. Night now 
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put an end to the battle and possibly saved the Con- 
federate army from complete annihilation. 

The Confederate commanders were convinced that 
McClellan’s entire army was now upon them, and they 
immediately ordered the retreat to Richmond. Huger’s 
fresh troops came up in time to cover the retreat. The 
Federals pursued a short distance. The impetuous 
brigadiers, Sickles and Meagher, attacked the Confed- 
erate rear, but they were not sufficiently supported to 
attempt to enter Richmond with the retreating army. 
McClellan remained supine on the north side of the 
Chickahominy with about half his army, and lost what 
certainly now appears to have been the grand opportun- 
ity for bringing his campaign to a successful close. 
There is now no sort of doubt that he could have en- 
tered Richmond on the morning of June Ist. Sickles 
and Meagher were within three miles of the city, 
when they were called back, instead of being supported 
by twenty-five thousand fresh troops, as they might 
have been. 

The authorities at Washington do not appear to have 
regarded the battle as a great victory. Despite the re- 
pulse and demoralization of the Confederates, the Fed- 
erals had lost six thousand of the ten thousand men 
killed and wounded, and in their advance upon the city, 
they had received a check from which they never re- 
covered. The Army of the Potomac had, however, be- 
haved nobly, and had wiped out the Bull Run reproach. 
The President, though disappointed at the failure to 
enter Richmond, now ordered the garrison at Fortress 
Monroe, some eight or ten thousand men, to join Mc- 
Olellan, and again promised to send McDowell’s corps. 
Why the President renewed this promise is to some ex- 
tent speculation. Most probably it was for the purpose 
of holding McClellan back from marching his army 
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to the James River below Richmond, a movement for 
which the way was entirely unobstructed for several 
days after the battle of Fair Oaks, and a movement 
which ought by all means to have been made. 

McClellan now settled down to the investment of Rich- 
mond with White House on the York River as his base 

The invest. CL Supplies, and the railroad from White 
ment of Rich- House to Richmond as his line of communi- 
eatery cation. He wanted McDowell’s corps sent to 
him by transports to White House, but the President 
would only allow one division, McCall’s, to go that way, 
and insisted on the other divisions marching overland 
in order to protect Washington. McClellan was thus 
obliged to keep his right wing on the north side of the 
Chickahominy, stretched out some twenty miles to the 
north-west of the left wing at Fair Oaks, in order to 
cover McDowell’s march. 

Meanwhile General Robert E. Lee had been put in 
command of the Confederates at Richmond instead of 

Robert #, the suffering Johnston. He immediately 
nse, and the saw the perilous position of the Federal army, 
hes puieder” as Johnston had seen it. But instead of 
‘he Federals. making another attack upon its left wing, he 
finally gave his approval to Mr. Davis’s plan of having 
Jackson march by way of Gordonsville into McClellan’s 
rear, and strike White House and the railroad between 
White House and the Chickahominy. 

In order to effect this movement, the Washington 
authorities must be again put in fear of an advance by 
Jackson upon Washington by way of Harper’s Ferry or 
Manassas Gap, so as to prevent them from sending 
McDowell’s two divisions to hinder Jackson’s real move- 
ment by way of Gordonsville and Hanover Court House 
into McClellan’s rear. With this in view, Lee, on the 
11th of June, sent Whiting’s division by cars via Lynch- 
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burg and Charlottesville to Staunton. He made sure 
that this movement should be discovered by the Fed- 
erals and reported at Washington. So soon as he was 
certain that it had had its effect, and that Jackson’s 
march would be unobstructed by McDowell, he ordered 
Whiting to return quickly to Charlottesville and join 
Jackson, who had passed through Brown’s Gap, and 
was on his way to Gordonsville. 

At the same time he sent General J. E. B. Stuart 
with a thousand picked cavalrymen entirely around 
McClellan’s army to see if Jackson would be obliged to 
encounter any fortification on his march from Hanover 
Court House to White House. This was a daring move- 
ment, but it was successful and effective. It occupied 
the attention of the Federals for three or four days, at 
a time when it was most important to delay their ad- 
vance on Richmond. It raised the courage and hopes 
of the Confederates. And it caused surprise, if not con- 
sternation, among the Federals to find that communi- 
cation with their base of supplies was subject to such 
perils. 

For ten days more now McClellan remained quiet. 
On the 25th, he advanced his left wing along the turn- 
pike toward Richmond to a little beyond wee 
Seven Pines. Hooker’s division was leading mish at ‘Oak 
when, at a point called Oak Grove, some four %°%* 
or five miles from Richmond, the Confederates disputed 
farther advance. The Confederates were, however, 
repulsed, and Hooker remained master of the ground. 
He could now see the spires of the city, and was im- 
patient to move onward. But he was not destined to go 
any nearer. 

On that very day, in the early morning, a solitary 
horseman had ridden into Richmond from the north- 
west, and had gone directly to head-quarters. It was 
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Jackson himself, who had come to inform Mr. Davis and 
General Lee that his troops were only about twenty-five 

Jackson in Miles away, and to arrange with them the bold 
Richmond. plan for crushing McClellan’s right wing, 
seizing his base of supplies, cutting off his line of re- 
treat, and capturing his entire army. In the evening of 
the same day Jackson was back again at the head of his 
columns now nearing Hanover Court House. 

McClellan had, on the 24th, been made aware of Jack- 
son’s march eastward from the Valley, but believed that 
Frémont, Banks and McDowell would be able to check 
him. On the morning of the 26th, news was brought 
to the Federal commander that Jackson’s cavalry were 
already at Hanover Court House, that is, that they were 
almost directly in the rear of his right wing. He knew 
then that he must fight both Lee and Jackson, and that 
he was in most imminent peril. This was the final out- 
come of the little campaign made under the immediate 
direction of the President and the Secretary of War. 
McClellan now understood perfectly that the salvation 
of his army depended upon his own capacity and energy, 
and that he could expect no aid from the authorities at 
Washington. He, therefore, determined to meet the 
great responsibility in his own way. 

McClellan rightly divined that Lee’s plan was to at- 
tack the Federal right wing at Mechanicsville and 
Gaines’s Mill, and while thus occupying the troops in 
Shis position to have Jackson pass across from Hanover 
Court House to White House, and cut off the Federal 
line of retreat to York River. Lee had no doubt that if 
McClellan were forced to retreat, he would undertake to 
go back by the line over which he had advanced. 

The quick mind of McClellan instantly comprehended 
that his escape depended upon the maintenance of this 
idea in the calculations of his adversaries, while he him- 
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self should adopt a very different course. He compre- 
hended that so long as they believed he would retreat 
to York River, Jackson would not attack his 

right wing at the same moment with Lee, relfest iis 
but would march on eastward in order to “°° 
‘get into the rear of his left wing, and he saw that he 
‘must not consider for a moment a retreat to York River. 
His ingenious and masterful plan was formed almost 
in the twinkling of an eye. He would give battle to 
Lee at Mechanicsville and Gaines’s Mill, and cripple him. 
He would let Jackson push on toward White House, 
and get as far away as possible. And then, while one of 
his adversaries was recovering from the battle and the 
other was too distant to strike him, he would lead his 
own army across the passes of White Oak Swamp and 
make for James River, where, in conjunction with the 
fleet, he might establish a new and better base for his 
operations against Richmond. 

Preparatory to the cxecution of this plan, McClellan 
sent all of his sick and wounded back to White House, 
ordered all the stores ati White House to be re-shipped 
on the transports, loaded his wagons with eight days’ 
rations and plenty of ammunition, and collected a 
vast drove of beef cattle. By the morning of the 26th 
these preparations were nearly completed and McClel- 
lan could give his attention to the Confederates now 
crossing the Chickahominy on his right. 

The Federal division at Mechanicsville, McCall’s, was 
drawn back across a stream which runs into the Chicka- 
hominy a little east of the village, called 4. oy ioe 
Beaver Dam Creek. Some fortifications had Meehan ics- 
been thrown up on the east bank, and be- 
hind these the Federals awaited the attack. The Con- 
federates had thrown three of their divisions across the 
Chickahominy at, and above, Mechanicsville, and now 
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confident of crushing McCall, D. H. Hill’s division 
rushed at the works on Beaver Dam Creek. They 
were, however, repulsed again and again by McCall’s 
well-placed and well-served artillery, supported by his 
superb regiments of infantry. The Confederates lost 
about three thousand men in their rash charge upon 
the Federal intrenchments, while the Federals lost only 
about three hundred. 

Jackson had heard the cannon at Beaver Dam Creek, 
but he judged it best, as McClellan calculated he would, 

Jackson's \© Press on toward White House. Had he 
march to suspected McClellan’s intention of abandon- 
phew pa ing the line to White House and marching 
forward to the James, he would certainly have turned 
and attacked McCall in the right flank and have de- 
stroyed his division. 

In the early morning of the 2%th, McClellan drew 
McCall’s division farther back toward the new bridges 

The battleof OVer the Chickahominy, and posted the en- 
Gaines's Mill. tire corps comprising the right wing of the 
army in a tolerably strong position just behind Gaines’s 
Mill. Fitz John Porter was now in command of the 
corps, and it was composed of the divisions of McCall, 
Morell and Sykes. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon, the head of Hill’s 
advancing columns struck the Federal line, and the 
bloody battle of Gaines’s Mill began. The Confeder- 
ates were received with a destructive fire from the Fed- 
eral batteries, and repulsed with severe loss. 

Lee now arrived on the field and discovered at once 
that he had an entire Federal army corps in front of him 
instead of a single division, as on the preceding day, 
He resolved to call Jackson to his aid. He sent a cour- 
ier with a request to Jackson to turn his columns south- 
ward, and fall upon the right flank of the Federals. I+ 
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was between five and six o’clock when Jackson, in re- 
sponse to Lee’s directions, approached the extreme right 
of the Federal position. Porter sent to McClellan for 
reinforcements, but only a brigade or two recrossed 
the Chickahominy in answer to his request. The Fed- 
eral right wing must now keep the Confederate divis- 
ions in front and Jackson’s army on the flank at bay 
until darkness should cover the retreat across the river. 
With great steadiness and valor the exhausted soldiers 
stood their ground. The well-planted batteries, strong- 
ly supported by the splendid infantry, made havoc with 
the advancing columns of the Confederates, which 
pushed with the greatest bravery and determination 
right on over the dead and wounded up to the mouths 
of the Federal cannon. Except for the appearance, at 
this critical moment, of the first two brigades sent back 
across the river, led by French and Meagher, the Fed- 
eral line would have been broken. With their aid the 
Confederate advance was momentarily checked. Night 
had now also come, and the Federal right wing was 
saved. ‘The forces under Lee which had taken part in 
the battle were so crippled that they could not pur- 
sue. Jackson, still ignorant of McClellan’s purpose, 
prepared to resume his march toward White House. 
And Magruder and Huger with only about twenty-five 
thousand men had the duty of protecting Richmond 
against the Federal forces on the south side of the 
Chickahominy, and almost in sight of the city. Mc- 
Clellan’s way to the James was now open. He had 
lost about seven thousand men in the battle of Gaines’s 
Mill, but the Confederates had lost even more, and 
were still in the dark concerning his intended move- 
ments. 

He now marched his right wing safely across the 
river, and on the morning of the 28th he had his whole 

Vou. II.—3 
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army practically united, while the forces of his adversa- 
ries were scattered. Most of the Confederate forces were 

Wee on the north side of the river, and only about 
entire army twenty-five thousand Confederates stood be- 
Chickanomi. tween the Grand Army and Richmond. The 
ae Confederate capital was, however, safe. Mc- 
Clellan had no idea of attacking it. 

In the evening of the 27th, Keyes’s corps, which rested 
on the borders of White Oak Swamp, moved around to 

Raion ey Glendale on the south side of the swamp, 
the Federals and on the 28th occupied Frazier’s Farm, 
to the James. from which point his artillery commanded 
the bridge over the swamp. McClellan had now two 
lines of march to Glendale, one around the head of the 
swamp, and the other over the bridge across the swamp 
about midway its course. Glendale was his first ob- 
jective point, since here the three main roads from 
Richmond running eastward between White Oak 
Swamp and the James River were intersected by the 
road from White Oak bridge across the swamp to 
Haxall’s Landing on the James, the place on the river 
to which he intended to lead his army. 

The other divisions of the army did not move until 
the evening of the 28th, on account of the necessity of 
first sending forward the three hundred and fifty cannon, 
four thousand wagons, five hundred ambulances and 
twenty-five hundred head of live cattle. 

During the course of the day Magruder, at Richmond, 
began to suspect that the Federals were abandoning 

The dis. their positions in front of him, and in the 
covery of the afternoon he threw out a skirmish line to 


pe rege feel of them. He found that he was too 


fora meet hasty. His troops met with a decided re- 
it. : . a 
pulse. He tried again later and was again 


repulsed, but this time the movement of the Federals 
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was revealed to him. Information was at once sent to 
Lee, who now saw that McClellan’s retreat would not 
be to White House, and that in order to intercept the 
Federal army he must seize Glendale, and Malvern Hill 
which lay about midway between Glendale and the 
James. He immediately ordered Hill, Longstreet and 
Jackson to cross the Chickahominy. Jackson was di- 
rected to follow the Federals that were marching be- 
tween the Chickahominy and White Oak Swamp to 
White Oak bridge and across this bridge to Glendale. 
Hill and Longstreet were commanded to cross above 
Mechanicsville, go direct to Richmond, and then march 
down the roads from Richmond to Glendale; while 
Wise, who was on the south side of the James, some 
ten miles below Richmond, was instructed to cross over 
and occupy Malvern Hill. Huger was already out from 
Richmond two or three miles on the roads to Glendale, 
and Magruder was in position to march thither so soon 
as the Federal columns should turn their faces away 
from Richmond. 

The morning of the 29th was dark and foggy, and, 
therefore, favorable to the Federals in the task of aban- 
doning their works in front of Magruder. The troops 
who had fought the battle at Gaines’s Mill were sent 
forward first. Averill’s cavalry division kept Huger at 
bay, and in the afternoon these troops arrived at Glen- 
dale, making with Keyes’s corps a large army at this 
important point. Sumner’s corps covered the retreat. 
Magruder attacked Sumner in the afternoon before 
he had left his position at Savage Station, but was 
promptly repulsed. Jackson finished his bridge in the 
evening of the same day, and crossed over the Chicka- 
hominy. During the night the entire Federal army 
continued its movement around and across White Oak 
Swamp. Sumuer crossed the swamp at White Oak bridge 
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with Jackson closely following him. He succeeded how- 
ever in destroying the bridge, and Keyes’s artillery was 
so placed at Frazier’s Farm as to prevent its restoration. 

On the morning of the 30th, McClellan saw that he 
must probably give battle at three points, viz., White 
Oak bridge, Glendale and Malvern Hill. Jackson made 
his appearance on the north side of the swamp at this 
point about noon. Hill and Longstreet, supported by 
Huger and Magruder, were approaching Glendale from 
Richmond, and Wise had crossed the James and was 
marching for Malvern Hill. McClellan now made his 
dispositions for battle. He moved Keyes’s corps on 
to a position between Malvern Hill and the James, and 
placed Franklin’s corps at Frazier’s Farm, with the duty 
of preventing Jackson from crossing White Oak Swamp. 
Sumner and Heintzelman were ordered to hold Glen- 
dale, and Porter was assigned to the task of defending 
Malvern Hill. The line from White Oak bridge to 
Haxall’s Landing was a little more than ten miles long, 
and McClellan must defend this line successfully during 
the 30th in order to bring his great train of artillery, 
wagons, ambulances and live stock safely to Haxall’s. 

The battle began at Frazier’s Farm so soon as Jack- 
son made his appearance on the north side of the 

The battle 8¥2™P opposite this point. The Confeder- 
of Frazier’s ates were at least thirty thousand strong, 
Farm. : : : 

and sure, in their own minds, of an easy 

success. But Franklin’s artillery was well posted and 
skilfully handled, and his infantry supported the guns 
with great steadiness. With about half Jackson’s 
numbers, Franklin kept the impetuous and redoubtable 
Confederates at bay during the entire afternoon, while 
McClellan’s material of war and supplies were being 
brought safely to the new base on the James. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, the forces of 
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Hill and Longstreet attacked the Federals in front of 
Glendale. The battle raged here with great fury all 
the afternoon. Both President Davis and he battle 
General Lee were with the Confederates, and 0 Glendale. 
were deeply disappointed that Jackson was stopped at 
White Oak bridge and that Huger and Magruder could 
not be brought up to the support of Hill and Long- 
street. The Confederates fought with great valor and 
determination. They knew that they must break the 
Federal line here if at all. They were resolved to 
destroy the whole Federal army, and fully believed that 
they could do so. When now they met with such 
resistance from the two Federal corps posted about 
Glendale, their courage was driven almost to despera- 
tion. ‘The Federal forces were indeed worsted in the 
struggle, but they were not routed. They held their 
ground, and finally withdrew slowly after everything 
behind them had passed on toward the James. 

The attack by Wise’s troops on Malvern Hill was no 
more successful, Porter and Keyes repulsed him 
easily, and kept the way open along the 5.4 stack 
lower end of the line of retreat. By the eee 
late evening of the 30th, the vast train of 
ammunition and supplies was safely parked at Hax- 
all’s, and the artillery was being put in position on 
Malvern plateau for the great struggle which the next 
day was to bring forth. The entire army had also 
reached this last strategic point in its march to the 
James. 

During the forenoon of the next day, July Ist, Mc- 
Clellan placed his army in position for battle. His left 

wing, composed of Porter’s corps and 4... bettie 
Couch’s division of Keyes’s corps, faced tow- of Malvern 
ard Richmond. The centre, composed of 
the troops led by Sumner, Heintzelman and Franklin, 
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looked toward Glendale. The right wing, commanded 
by Keyes, was so placed as to prevent the Confederates 
coming from Glendale from turning Malvern Hill by 
the right flank. 

The Confederate attack was expected from two 
points, viz., down the road from Richmond running 
between Malvern Hill and the James, and along the 
roads leading from Glendale to Haxall’s. McClellan 
planted his artillery so as to cover the approaches of 
these roads to his positions. 

Finding that Franklin’s troops had been withdrawn 
from their position commanding the passage of White 
Oak Swamp, Jackson crossed over at daybreak of the 
1st of July and moved forward to Glendale. He was 
ordered to advance directly upon Malvern Hill with 
Longstreet and Hill supporting him; while Magruder 
and Huger were commanded to make a circuit toward 
the James and fall upon the Federal left wing. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, Jackson began 
cannonading the Federal centre, in order to draw the 
attention of the Federal commander from his real point 
of attack. Having accomplished this, as he supposed, 
he undertook to pierce the Federal line with his infan- 
try at the point of junction of the left wing with the 
centre. But he found himself at this point rather un- 
expectedly in front of Couch’s splendid division, and 
suffered a severe repulse. 

About four o’clock Magruder, who had now reached 
Porter’s front, opened with his artillery upon this part 
of the Federal line, and his infantry rushed up the 
slopes of the hill, but Porter’s artillery mowed them 
mercilessly down, and beat the survivors back. The 
attack was repeated again and again but with the same 
result. 

The Confederates were working under the great dis- 
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advantage of lack of concert. Their cavalry, which had 
gone down the peninsula between the York River and 
the Chickahominy, on the supposition that McClellan 
would be obliged to retreat to Yorktown, had not re- 
turned. The Confederate army was thus without its 
‘very eyes” in its manceuvres in the forest around the 
base of Malvern Hill, while the Federals, on the pla- 
teau, were able to observe all of the Confederate move- 
ments. The Confederates were thus necessitated to 
rely upon sounds from the guns as signals for move- 
ments, and, as all soldiers well know, these are very 
likely to convey false impressions. 

About six o’clock, D. H. Hill thought that he heard 
sounds upon his right intended as a signal for him to 
make another attempt to separate the Federal centre 
from the left wing. He ordered his troops to charge 
vigorously at this point. But instead of Couch’s di- 
vision alone, they now found Kearney’s fine soldiers 
also in front of them. The valor and enthusiasm of 
the Confederates were expended in vain. Broken and 
bleeding and decimated, their columns were repulsed 
again and again, until they finally gave up further at- 
tempts. 

It was near nine o’clock in the evening before they 
accepted defeat all along their line, and then they retired 
slowly and sullenly from the field, with their hope of 
destroying the Federal army, which had been raised so 
high as to appear to them a certainty, dashed to the 
ground. 

The great movement of the Federal army from the 
Chickahominy to the James was now successfully ac- 
complished, and the Army of the Potomac 
was saved. ‘The losses had been great in 
men, but not in material. About two thousand men 
had been killed, eight thousand wounded, and six thou- 


The losses. 
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sand had been captured or had disappeared. In all, the 
loss in men had been about sixteen thousand from the 
opening of the battle at Mechanicsville to the close of 
the battle at Malvern Hill. The Confederates had suf- 
fered even more severely. Their losses were calculated 
at nearly, if not quite, twenty thousand men. 

Although the Federals were victorious at Malvern 
and occupied a very strong position, McClellan felt that 

he must locate the army at a point on the 

The with- ° 

drawal of the James where the river was broad enough to 
Harrisons protect his transports from the attack of 
eee batteries on the south bank, For this reason 
he withdrew his forces, during the night of the 1st and 
the forenoon of the 2d, to Harrison’s Landing about 
eight miles below Malvern. The Confederates were, 
however, so badly crippled that they gave up further 
pursuit, and soon withdrew to their old position around 
Richmond. 

On the 4th of July, McClellan still found himself at 

the head of a great army, an army which numbered 
nearly ninety thousand men. He was in a 
The strength aii ° ° 
of the army at Secure position, and in possession of the best 
Harricon’s. ~~ possible line of communication with the 
sources of his supplies and reinforcements, a line which 
the navy could always keep open without any help from 
the army. He was only about twenty miles away from 
Richmond on an air line, and was located rightly to 
move upon the city from the rear. 

It is true that the troops of the Army of the Potomac 
were greatly fatigued by their almost superhuman 
exertions, but it was also true that the Confederates 
were equally exhausted, and had neither the power nor 
the inclination for any further immediate enterprises. 
There is no doubt that the true plan for the Federals 
was to rest the army for a while at Harrison’s, and then 
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resume the campaign against Richmond, this time by 
way of Petersburg. Such was undoubtedly McClellan’s 
idea and purpose. And there is also no doubt that this 
plan received the approval of the President during his 
visit to Harrison’s, July 7th. But ideas were growing in 
Washington which were destined to change this plan, 
and to cause the adoption of a very different one. 

The success of the western armies had naturally 
created the feeling that the leadership of these armies 
was superior to that of the eastern armies. he eastern 
The capture of New Madrid and Island No. @utof Gen- 
10, with slight loss to the Federals engaged Pope- 
in that campaign, was regarded as so far about the most 
brilliant achievement of the war. Naturally, therefore, 
the general commanding this expedition, General John 
Pope, was held in high favor. Pope was a brave man, 
and a fairly good general of a division. He had the 
knack also of appropriating the glory of everything done 
by his subordinates to himself, and of advertising all 
that he did for all that it was worth. The Confederates 
called him “‘ Proclamation Pope.” 

In the latter half of June, while McClellan was oper- 
ating against Richmond from the Chickahominy, and 
Jackson was raiding up and down the Shenandoah — 
Valley eluding Banks, Frémont and McDowell, and 
keeping Washington in a state of panic, the Washing- 
ton authorities called Pope to the capital and put him 
in superior command of the three corps of Banks, Fré- 
mont and McDowell, entitling the new army thus 
formed the Army of Virginia. Frémontim- 441) eck 
mediately declined to serve under Pope, and called to 


eee, Washingt 
General Franz Sigel was put in his place. a nd made 
Then, on the 11th of July, Halleck was io-chief of all 
called to Washington to take general com- "°™™* 


mand of all the armies of the Union. When Halleck 
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arrived in the capital Pope was already there, and the 
two generals immediately began to argue with the Presi- 
dent against the further prosecution of McClellan’s plan 
of campaign. The plan which they developed and fa- 
vored was to bring the Army of the Potomac back to 
the line of the Rappahannock, give the larger part of it 
to Pope, occupy the other part of it with the defence 
of Washington, and let Pope operate against the main 
army of the Confederates by the direct overland route 
from Washington to Richmond. The President resist- 
ed these proposed changes for several days, but at last 
yielded. 

On the 25th of July, Halleck went to Harrison’s 
Landing to confer personally with McClellan. He 

Halleck at Seems to have told McClellan nothing of the 
Harrison's. impending changes in the plan of opera- 
tions, but discussed with him the resumption of the 
movement against Richmond from the base on the 
James. McClellan still held to his plan of approaching 
Richmond by way of Petersburg, but Halleck was op- 
posed to the transfer of the army to the south side of 
the river. At last he directed McClellan to move back 
toward the old positions in front of Richmond on the 
north side, promising to reinforce the army with twenty 
thousand men for the execution of the plan. He told 
McClellan, finally, that if he was unwilling to undertake 
the capture of Richmond by this route and with this 
additional force, he must join Pope on the Rappa- 
hannock. McClellan hesitatingly consented to follow 
Halleck’s plan. The next day, however, he wrote 
Halleck, who had returned to Washington, suggesting 
that some fifteen thousand more troops might be loaned 
him from the Western armies for a short time. The 
Washington authorities seem to have interpreted this 
suggestion as a notification from McClellan that he 
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despaired of success without a reinforcement of thirty- 
five thousand men instead of the twenty thousand 
promised. That McClellan himself did not attach this 
meaning to his suggestion is quite evident from the fact 
that he had put his columns in motion before receiving 
any reply to his letter to Halleck. MHooker’s division 
drove a small force of Confederates from Malvern Hill 
on the 4th of August and re-occupied this position, and 
every preparation was made for the advance by the roads 
on the north side of the river. In the evening of the 
same day the definite order from Halleck reached 
McClellan to abandon the peninsula and bring his army, 
by way of Fortress Monroe, to Aquia Creek. 


CHAPTER XIV 
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Railroad Bridge over Bull Run — Pope’s Attempt to Crush 
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Popr’s operations on the line of the Rappahannock 
had already begun. His first objective point was Gor- 

Pope’scam- Gonsville, the junction of the railroad from 
Raise tern Staunton, va Charlottesville, to Richmond, 
Virginia. with the railroad from Alexandria, via Man- 
assas, to Richmond. His purpose was to prevent the 
Confederates from going back again into the Shenandoah 
Valley and threatening Washington again by way of Har- 
per’s Ferry. Pope’s own base was Manassas Junction, and 
some of his troops were as far forward as Culpeper 
Court House. On the 14th of July, he ordered Banks 
to advance from Culpeper on Gordonsville. The Con- 
federates had, however, anticipated the movement, and 
when, on the 16th, Banks neared Gordonsville, he found 
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Jackson already there. He withdrew at once to Cul- 
peper. 

Pope arrived in person at Culpeper on the 29th of 
July, and during the first days of August he placed his 
troops in position along the road from Culpeper to 
Sperryville, a place some fifteen miles north-west from 
Culpeper, at the foot of the Blue Ridge. The position 
was of no great strategic importance. It was simply the 
ground which the Confederates would be obliged to trav- 
erse in going around the unfordable waters of the lower 
Rappahannock in order to advance toward Washington, 
unless they should go from Gordonsville to Staunton 
and pass down behind the walls of the Blue Ridge. 

Pope had, at this moment, about forty-five thousand 
men, double as many as Jackson had at Gordonsville, 
and so long as McClellan threatened Rich-  chestrength 
mond, Lee could send Jackson no reinforce- ?f {he armies 
ments. In some way or other, about the ¢™ Virginia. 
last of July, Lee became convinced that McClellan’s 
army would be recalled from the James, and he sent 
A. P. Hill’s corps to Jackson. This made Jackson’s 
force nearly equal to Pope’s. 

On the very day that McClellan received the order to 
abandon his position on the James, Lee was informed 
of the movements of the troops both at | oo .. 
Harrison’s and Fortress Monroe, and he im- advance 
mediately ordered Jackson to strike Pope “2"™ *°P* 
before reinforcements could reach the latter. On the 
%th of August Jackson put his columns in motion from 
Orange Court House for the attack on Pope. The next 
day he encountered Pope’s cavalry on the borders of the 
Rapidan, and pushed them back across the stream. 
During the evening he crossed the Rapidan with his 
entire force, and on the morning of the 9th advanced 


toward Culpeper. 
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Pope had gathered his army about Culpeper, and had 
thrown Banks’s corps forward toward Cedar Mountain, 

Tie ene tome eight miles southward from Culpeper. 
of Cedar Banks had about eight thousand men, but 
Mountain. Ricketts’s division was close behind him, and 
Sigel’s corps was close behind Ricketts. Banks had 
reached a good position on elevated ground, when, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon of the 9th, Jack- 
son’s advance came into view. The Confederates, it ap- 
pears, began the attack. Banks, however, angered and 
chagrined at the way in which Jackson had out-ma- 
nceuvred him in the Shenandoah, was eager for the fight. 
He did not even wait for Ricketts and Sigel to come up, 
but with his single corps of eight thousand men brought 
Jackson’s entire army to a halt and engaged fully the 
half of it in a fierce contest, driving it back until 
Jackson himself arrived with reinforcements and _ re- 
stored the Confederate lines. Pope also appeared on 
the battle-field at about the same time, but brought 
no troops with him. At nightfall the battle ceased. 
Ricketts came up early in the evening, and placed his 
division in position to confront Jackson on the next 
morning. But the Confederates had had enough of it, 
and were not inclined to fight a new battle against fresh 
troops. They retired during the night to the south side 
of the Rapidan. 

For the number of soldiers engaged the battle of 
Cedar Mountain was a sanguinary struggle. The Fed- 
erals lost in killed and wounded about one- 
fourth of their troops brought into action, 
and the Confederate loss, though not so great absolutely 
or relatively, approached the number of fifteen hundred 
men. 

The effect of this encounter upon the minds of the 
authorities at Washington in determining the future 


The losses. 
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movements of the campaign seems to have been quite 
decisive. They seem to have been fully convinced by it 
that the next great battle was to take place  Theeffect of 
on the upper Rappahannock and its tribu- {he, Pattle on 
taries. They, therefore, urged McClellan to ie Apne of 
make all haste in bringing his army to Aquia the Potomac. 
Creek, from which point he could most easily reinforce 
Pope and protect Washington. Burnside’s corps from 
Fortress Monroe had already arrived at Aquia Creek on 
the day before the battle of Cedar Mountain, and dur- 
ing the battle the divisions of Reno and Stephens were 
marching toward Culpeper. 

On the 14th of August the march of the Army of the 
Potomac from Harrison’s Landing began, and on the 
16th McClellan and the last of the troops 
turned their backs upon Richmond. The drawal of the 
line of march was from Harrison’s to Will- Potomac tien 
iamsburg, crossing the Chickahominy at "*7*°"* 
Barnett’s Ferry, and from Williamsburg to Yorktown 
and Fortress Monroe by the roads over which the army 
had advanced three months before. By the 20th the 
army was encamped at Yorktown, Newport News and 
Fortress Monroe, awaiting transportation by water to 
Aquia Creek and Alexandria. lee had let the grand 
army go unmolested. He was bending all his energies 
to reinforce Jackson, and crush Pope before the latter 
could receive the aid intended for him from Aquia 
Creek. The day before McClellan began his march 
from Harrison’s, both Longstreet and Hood were or- 
dered to leave their positions north-east of Richmond, 
from which they could have greatly harassed the re- 
treating army, and go to Jackson at Gordonsville. 

On the 20th, Jackson, Hill and Longstreet with their 
combined forces crossed the Rapidan and attempted to 
surprise Pope. By this time Reno’s division was with 
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Pope, and had swelled his numbers to about fifty thou- 
sand men. ‘The Confederates, however, still outnum- 
Pope’s _bered him by about twenty thousand men, 
marching and and Pope decided to retire to the north bank 
ing. of the Rappahannock, and make his stand 
with the river in his front. He placed his left wing, un- 
der the command of Reno, at Kelly’s Ford, from which 
position he expected to keep open his communications 
with Aquia Creek. The centre, under McDowell, was 
located around Rappahannock Station in front of the 
railroad bridges across the river. Sigel’s corps, form- 
ing the right wing, was posted farther up the stream. 

Lee himself had now joined the forces operating 
against Pope, and on the 21st his advance appeared on 
the south side of the river. He soon reached the con- 
clusion that he could not cross in the face of the Federal 
positions, and on the 22d he sent Jackson up the river 
to turn the Federal right wing. The Federals discov- 
ered the movement, and sent a couple of brigades across 
to attack Jackson’s rear. ‘They were, however, rather 
severely repulsed, and Jackson proceeded, without 
further molestation, up to Sulphur Springs Bridge, 
a place some five miles beyond the position of Pope’s 
right wing. Jackson took possession of the bridge and 
sent Early’s brigade across the river in the direction of 
Warrenton, in Pope’s rear. 

The idea seems now to have seized Pope that by al- 
lowing Jackson to proceed to Warrenton, he could 
suddenly turn upon him, strike him in the flank, and 
destroy him before Lee could come to his assistance. 
During the 22d, while Jackson was going to Sulphur 
Springs Bridge, Pope was, therefore, moving troops 
from his centre and left back into the rear of his right. 

In the late evening a new idea took possession of him. 
This time it was that Longstreet was weaker than Jack- 
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son, and that by suddenly crossing the river and fall- 
ing on Longstreet, he could crush the latter, and then 
be in Jackson’s rear, and thus annihilate the whole of 
Lee’s army. He, therefore, ordered his weary soldiers 
back to the positions which they had left twelve hours 
before, and sent some of those who had remained dur- 
ing the day on the bank of the river across to the south 
side. Torrents of rain fell throughout the night of 
the 22d, and on the morning of the 23d the bridges 
were in great danger. Pope now felt compelled to re- 
call the troops who had crossed in order to avoid the 
danger of having his army divided by the swollen waters 
of a bridgeless river. Jackson’s force was in the same 
danger. LHarly’s brigade was separated by the river 
from the rest of the army, and the Sulphur Springs 
Bridge was swept away on the morning of the 23d. 

Pope now received his third inspiration. He re- 
solved to throw the larger part of his army on Early’s 
single brigade and capture it before Jackson could 
succor him. He, therefore, marched his exhausted 
soldiers back from his left and centre to the rear of his 
right again, and began the search for Early. The wily 
Confederate had sent Stuart’s cavalry into the Federal 
rear, and, at the moment when Pope was searching for 
him in the direction of Warrenton and having no anx- 
iety at all about his own communications, Stuart ap- 
peared at Catlett’s Station, some ten miles in the direct 
rear of the Federal army, and, for a few hours, severed 
the communication between Pope and his base of sup- 
plies at Manassas Junction. The Confederate cavalry 
was easily driven away, but they carried with them 
Pope’s private papers, and their exploit excited a feel- 
ing of confusion and distress among the soldiers of 
Pope’s army. 

Naturally Early succeeded in eluding Pope’s scattered, 
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exhausted and dispirited troops, while Jackson made 
good use of the time thus gained in rebuilding the 
bridge across the river. Before the morning of the 24th 
broke it was passable, and in a few hours Early had 
safely rejoined Jackson on the other side. 

By these useless marches and counter-marches Pope’s 
army was as much used up as if it had fought a good 
battle, and it had lost confidence in its commander in a 
degree not much less than that usually caused by a 
pronounced defeat. On the other hand, the larger part 
of Lee’s army had had nearly forty-eight hours of good 
rest, and was in prime condition to begin operations so 
soon as the weather would permit. 

There was nothing now for Pope to do but wait for 
reinforcements from the Army of the Potomac. Rey- 

The ap. 2olds’s division and Porter’s corps, which had 
proach of the debarked at Aquia Creek on the 21st and 


my of th 
Potomac. and 22d, were marching up the Rappahannock 


condition of toward Kelly’s Ford, where it was supposed 
Merete Pope’s left wing was still resting, and Heintz- 
elman’s corps, which had landed at Alexandria, was 
marching toward Manassas Junction. McClellan him- 
self arrived at Aquia Creek on the 24th. Sumner’s corps 
debarked there a day or two afterward. Franklin’s 
corps was on transports going up the Potomac, while 
Keyes’s corps was still on the peninsula. 

Pope’s army was also somewhat scattered. Sigel’s 
corps, in the attempt to trap Early, had marched up to 
Waterloo Bridge, three miles above Sulphur Springs 
Bridge. The troops of Reno and Banks were distribut- 
ed along the river between these two points, while 
McDowell’s corps was at Warrenton. Nobody seemed 
to know just where anybody else was, and General 
Halleck at Washington could not tell anybody where 
General Pope was. 
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Naturally General Lee was not slow in seizing the 
opportunity which this situation offered him. He sent 
Jackson still farther up the river to Hinson’s 4. anon. 
Ford, five miles above the extreme Federal vres of the two 
right. Here Jackson crossed over without 
difficulty, and pushed on rapidly to the little village of 
Orleans. By this movement he placed his forces so that 
Bull Run mountain lay between them and Pope’s army, 
and so that he could therefore advance north-eastward 
without exposing his flank to the Federals. His ob- 
jective point was Thoroughfare Gap, the gorge through 
which the railroad from Manassas Junction to Front 
Royal and Strasburg passed. The gap was about twenty 
miles distant from Orleans, while Pope’s troops at War- 
renton were not over adozen miles away, and those at 
Manassas Junction were only about twenty miles away 
with a railroad the entire distance. Jackson knew, 
therefore, that he must move silently and swiftly. 

Pope was informed that something was brewing 
from the moment that Jackson started up the river, but 
he does not seem to have divined Jackson’s purpose at 
all. He seems to have thought that Lee’s whole army 
was endeavoring to get into the Shenandoah Valley in 
order to pass into Maryland. Whatever may have been 
the working of his mind upon the situation he did not 
make any movement for his own protection. In the 
early morning of the 26th Jackson took possession of 
the pass without any difficulty, and marched through, 
and straight on toward Manassas Junction, while Pope 
was sending his troops from Warrenton and the points 
along the railroad up the river in pursuit. 

Bovine evening of the 26th, Jackson’s cay- of Menmens 
alry reached Bristoe Station on the Alexan- 7™™°#°™ 
dria railroad, and cut Pope’s communications with 
Manassas and Washington. That night Jackson him- 
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self arrived with the infantry and established his forces 
along the railroad in Pope’s rear. In the morning of the 
27th he captured Manassas Junction with the immense 
stores gathered there. 
The interruption of communication, in the evening 
of the 26th, seems to have given Pope and the Washing- 
The skir- ton authorities the first reliable information 
Muitoad brides @8 to the whereabouts of Jackson. It pro- 
over Bull Run. duced great anxiety at the capital. Most of 
the garrison had been sent forward to Pope, but happily 
Franklin’s corps of the Army of the Potomac arrived at 
Alexandria on the 26th. All but one brigade of it was 
immediately placed in the intrenchments, while that 
brigade, Taylor’s, was sent forward, on the morning of 
the 27th, to make a reconnoissance. It advanced to the 
railroad bridge over Bull Run, crossed the stream, and 
came upon the Confederates in full force. The Con- 
federates charged it vigorously and drove it back to 
Centreville with great slaughter. 
So soon as Pope realized the situation, he resolved to 
throw himself upon Jackson and crush him before Lee 
Pope's at- could come to his relief. On the morning of 
tempttocrush the 27%th he ordered McDowell to move 
army. toward Gainesville in order to cut Jackson’s 
line of retreat toward Thoroughfare Gap, and prevent 
any reinforcements reaching Jackson by way of the Gap. 
McDowell had with him, besides his own corps, Sigel’s 
corps and Reynolds’s division, some twenty-five thousand 
men, a force almost, if not quite, equal to Jackson’s. 
Moreover, Reno’s division was within supporting dis- 
tance, and Kearney’s division of Heintzelman’s corps was 
not far away to the east. Pope also, at the same time, 
ordered Hooker’s division of Heintzelman’s corps, which 
had been following the railroad from Alexandria to Rap- 
pahannock Station, to return toward Manassas Junction. 
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Banks’s corps was directed to support Hooker, and, last- 
ly, Porter’s corps was faced for Warrenton Junction. 

In the evening of the 27th McDowell took possession 
of Gainesville and blocked the way between Jackson’s 
forces and Thoroughfare Gap. Reno and Kearney were 
within supporting distance. 

In moving to his position Hooker came into contact 
with Ewell’s division near Catlett’s Station, and drove 
it back toward Manassas with great vigor and success. 
Otherwise the movements of the 27th were executed 
without the precipitation of battle. 

In the evening of the 27th, Pope, supposing Jackson 
was still at Manassas, and eager to pounce upon him, 
ordered the different detachments of his army to move 
immediately upon Manassas. This was a great mistake. 
It uncovered Thoroughfare Gap, and opened the way of 
retreat or reinforcement for Jackson, as the case might 
be. McDowell saw it, and when he started for Manassas 
on the morning of the 28th, he, on his own responsibil- 
ity, left Ricketts’s division behind to hold the Gap as 
long as possible. 

Jackson kept well informed of all these movements, 
and so soon as he felt entirely sure that Pope was mak- 
ing the blunder of concentrating all of his troops upon 
Manassas and leaving Thoroughfare Gap uncovered, he 
evacuated Manassas and moved his forces to Groveton 
and Sudley Springs, some seven or eight miles northward 
from Manassas. In this position Jackson was nearer 
Thoroughfare Gap than when at Manassas, and the pur- 
pose of his manceuvre was to bring Pope’s army to the 
south and south-east of his own, and thus open commu- 
nication between Lee and himself through Thorough- 
fare Gap. He, therefore, sent Hill’s division farther 
eastward toward Centreville, calculating to draw the 
Federals after it. 
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About noon on the 28th, Pope arrived at Manassas 
Junction with the divisions of Hooker, Kearney and 
Reno. Nothing could be seen of Jackson’s army, ex- 
cept Hill’s rear-guard proceeding toward Centreville. 
Pope immediately conceived the idea that Jackson’s 
whole army was retreating via Centreville to Aldie Gap, 
a pass in the Bull Run mountains some fifteen miles 
north of Thoroughfare. He, therefore, ordered McDow- 
ell, whose troops had reached a point about midway 
between Gainesville and Manassas, to turn his columns 
north-eastward and march toward Centreville, while he 
himself undertook the pursuit of Hill’s forces. His ad- 
vance overtook Hill’s rear-guard just as it was leaving 
Centreville. ‘To Pope’s surprise Hill had taken the 
road leading from Centreville due westward to Sudley 
Springs, instead of the road leading north-westward to 
Aldie. Even then Pope does not seem to have realized 
the full import of the mancuvre. It was now about 
sunset, and the grand result of the movements of the 
28th was that the whole of Pope’s army, except Ricketts’s 
division, was south and east of Jackson’s army, and far- 
ther away from Thoroughfare Gap than Jackson’s army. 

Almost at the very moment when these relative po- 
sitions were being occupied by the two armies, the head 

Jackson re- OL Longstreet’s columns appeared in the de- 
ome files of Thoroughfare Gap. Ricketts’s force 
kept the advancing Confederates at bay for a little 
while in his immediate front. He was, however, soon 
surprised by an attack upon his right flank, which even 
threatened his rear. A large detachment of Lee’s 
troops had marched through a gorge a few miles north 
of Thoroughfare, which was either entirely unknown to 
the Federals or considered by them so difficult a passage 
as not to require defence. Ricketts saw at once that he 
must abandon his position and retreat to Manassas. 
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During the entire night of the 28th Lee’s army was 
pouring through Thoroughfare Gap and hastening on to 
Gainesville, from which point the connection with Jack- 
son’s right at Groveton was to be made. 

In executing his new movement, McDowell’s left 
touched Jackson’s right about six o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 28th, on the Warrenton turn- ne battle 
pike, near Groveton. A short but sangui- * Groveton. 
nary battle took place here between two of Jackson’s 
divisions and one of McDowell’s. The Confederates 
were repulsed, and General Ewell himself was severely 
wounded, but as the main body of McDowell’s corps had 
passed on toward Centreville, the division engaged, 
King’s, was left unsupported, and withdrew in the dark- 
ness to join the division farther forward. 

Pope was still, on the morning of the 29th, unaware 
that Longstreet had passed through Thoroughfare Gap, 
and was pushing on to Gainesville. He was still calcu- 
lating to crush Jackson before Longstreet could come 
up. He now ordered McDowell to move back toward 
Gainesville with the purpose of attacking and turning 
Jackson’s right ; commanded Porter to support Mc- 
Dowell ; directed Sigel and Reynolds to advance against 
Jackson’s front near Groveton ; and instructed Hooker, 
Kearney and Reno to march from Centreville via Stone 
Bridge over Bull Run, against Jackson’s left. The 
Federal line of battle, as thus formed, was a ourve 
stretching from Bull Run to near Gainesville, a distance 
of about ten miles, while Jackson’s line was consid- 
erably shorter, being almost straight, and it was also 
protected by the embankment of an unfinished railroad. 
Sigel quickly struck the Confederate centre, and before 
nine o’clock in the forenoon began the battle. It was, 
however, at least an hour later before the wings of the 
Federal army could get into position ; and when Mc- 
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Dowell approached Gainesville, he found that Long- 
street had anticipated him, and was even then establish- 
ing the connection with Jackson’s right. Sigel now 
received some support from Reynolds and the divisions 
composing the Federal right wing, and forced Jackson 
momentarily backward. But Longstreet now appeared 
on the other side, and by the beginning of the afternoon 
the whole of Lee’s army confronted the Federals in bat- 
tle array. 

Pope was still ignorant that Longstreet was east of 
Gainesville, and supposed that McDowell and Porter 
were turning Jackson’s right, while, in fact, they were 
facing Longstreet. Pope calculated that they would be 
able to strike Jackson’s flank about noon, and when 
that hour arrived, he ordered Hooker to charge the Con- 
federate front. Hooker’s troops succeeded in reaching 
the railroad embankment behind which the Confed- 
erates were posted, but with no amount of exertion were 
they able to clear it. They were finally forced to retreat 
with great loss. Kearney’s division now made the effort, 
but with the same disastrous results. The turning of 
Jackson’s right flank by McDowell was the necessary 
condition for the success of the charge in front, and 
that had failed, as we have seen, through the appear- 
ance of Longstreet on Jackson’s right. 

When McDowell realized that the movement against 
Jackson’s flank could not be executed, and heard the 
sounds of the battle at the centre, he left Porter in front 
of Longstreet, and turned the head of his own columns 
in the direction of the battle-field. It was now the middle 
of the afternoon and the aspect of affairs was most serious 
to the Federals. Pope sent another order to the troops 
on his left to attack, and, after waiting until he thought 
the attack could have begun, he commanded Kearney 
and Reno to charge Jackson’s front again. They again 
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reached the railroad embankment, but the carnage in 
their ranks caused by the well-directed fire of the Con- 
federate artillery forced them to yield again. 

At this moment McDowell’s corps reached the scene 
of action, and would probably have turned the battle 
against the Confederates except for the fact that Long- 
street, quickly perceiving the departure of McDowell 
from his front, and emboldened by Porter’s inactivity, 
had sent Hood’s strong division toJackson. Porter either 
did not receive Pope’s order, sent to him in the middle 
of the afternoon to attack, or he paid no attention to it. 
He claimed that he did not receive it until after night- 
fall, and we must accept his word. The fact, however, 
remains the same that Longstreet was left unmolested 
by Porter and was thus enabled to offset McDowell with 
Hood at the critical moment of the battle. McDowell 
threw his troops into the conflict, but they were met 
and repulsed by the fresh troops upon the other side. 
Darkness now intervened, and the Federals were com- 
pelled to acknowledge to themselves that they had been 
outmaneuvred and repulsed. 

Pope, however, was unwilling to acknowledge defeat. 
He now knew that the whole of Lee’s army was in front 
of him, and that his own army was fatigued ne battle 
and decimated and in great need of supplies. °f Manassas. 
But he boldly and rashly resolved to renew the battle on 
the coming day. When light appeared the Confederates 
did not manifest any desire to reopen the conflict. Pope 
seems to have conjectured that they were preparing to 
retreat. He concluded from this conjecture that they 
would be weakest on their left. He, therefore, massed 
his own troops on his right, and early in the afternoon 
ordered Porter to charge the Confederate line at a point 
between their centre and right. These brave soldiers 
rushed forward at the word of command, but soon found 
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themselves under the murderous fire of Longstreet’s ar- 
tillery, which had been most judiciously posted, and was 
very skilfully handled. They were driven back with 
great loss and in great confusion. 

The Confederates now seized this opportunity to ad- 
vance their entire line. They also swung their right 
wing around the Federal left, which had been weakened 
in carrying out Pope’s plan of massing on his own right. 
The danger which at this juncture threatened the Federal 
army was that the Confederate right wing would seize 
some of the heights commanding the stone bridge over 
Bull Run, and thus block the Federal line of retreat to 
Centreville. It was now apparent that Longstreet was 
making his way toward the noted Henry Hill. At this 
most critical moment, Buchanan’s brigade of regulars, be- 
longing to Porter’s corps, checked Longstreet’s advance. 
Buchanan was soon joined by the divisions of Reynolds 
and Ricketts, and together they held the plateau of 
Henry Hill until the army crossed Bull Run in safety. 

On the morning of the 31st the defeated army arrived 
at Centreville, where it was met by Franklin’s corps 
from Alexandria, and where it found munitions and 
supplies. It was not, however, to find the much-needed 
rest here. Lee had resolved to make another effort to 
cut it off from Washington and force its surrender. 

On the morning of the 31st Jackson moved around 
Centreville on the north to the road leading from Aldie 

The battle at t0 Fairfax Court House. In the evening of 
Chantilly. the 31st he reached Chantilly on that road, 
and was therefore nearer to Fairfax Court House than 
the Federals at Centreville were. While Jackson was 
thus getting into the Federal rear again, Longstreet was 
crossing Bull Run in front of Centreville, and putting his 
troops in position to attack when Jackson should strike 
the road from Centreville to Fairfax at Germantown. 
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In the early morning of September Ist, Pope learned 
of the presence of Jackson at Chantilly. He immedi- 
ately drew his army from Centreville back to German- 
town, and placed it across the two roads just in front 
of their intersection at Germantown. The right wing, 
composed of the divisions of Hooker, Reno and Kearney, 
commanded the road from Chantilly, while the left 
wing, composed of the corps of Porter, Sigel and Sum- 
ner, commanded the road from Centreville. McDowell 
and Franklin were in reserve on the right, and Banks’s 
troops were ordered to protect the train of munitions 
and supplies on its way to Alexandria. 

Late in the afternoon, Jackson’s troops began the 
attack on the Federal right. They were at first repulsed, 
but flushed with the victory of the day before, and 
strongly reinforced, they finally forced the Federals to 
retire after losing the gallant Kearney, who seemed on 
the point of restoring the battle to the Federals when 
he fell. On the morning of the 2d the Federal army 
continued its retreat toward Washington. 

Dismayed by the results of Pope’s blunders and 
misfortunes, President Lincoln restored McClellan, by a 

formal order of September 2d, to “‘ the com- 
toration of mand of all the troops for the defence of 
McClellan. the capital,” and personally directed him to 
go forward to meet the retreating army, and take com- 
mand of it, and place it in such positions as would best 
enable it to repulse the advance of the Confederates and 
protect the city. He was welcomed with open arms by 
his old soldiers, who felt their courage revived by having 
again a commander in whom they felt confidence. In 
a very few days McClellan re-established the defences 
around the city so strongly that the Confederates gave 
up all idea of making an attack upon it, if indeed they 
had ever entertained the plan. 
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The losses suffered by the Federal army in this ten 
days’ campaign were very great. Besides the capture 
and destruction of supplies and material of 
war, fully fifteen thousand men had been 
killed, wounded and captured, and the entire army had 
become more or less demoralized. The Confederates 
had also suffered. Some ten thousand of their men had 
been put hors de combat, but they were flushed with 
victory, full of courage, and inspired with confidence in 
their own power, and in the ability of their leaders. 

It was certainly a heavy burden and a vast re- 
sponsibility which McClellan was now again called upon 
to assume in taking command of this routed army at 
the very gates of the capital, reorganizing it in the very 
face of the victorious Confederates, and defending the 
capital with it against their further advance. And it 
certainly was greatly to his honor as a soldier and a man 
that he not only accepted the demands imposed upon him 
and made the capital secure, but that he re-established 
the organization and morale of the army, and turned 
the tide of victory once more in favor of the Union arms. 
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CHAPTER XV 
BRAGG’S INVASION OF KENTUCKY 


The Plans of Bragg—Halleck’s Attempt to Occupy Chattanooga— 
Partisan War in Buell’s Rear—Morgan’s First Raid—Forrest— 
Morgan Again—The Disposition of Buell’s Forces—Nelson Sent 
Back into Kentucky, and Kirby Smith’s Invasion—The Battle 
at Richmond, Kentucky—The Confederate Advance after the 
Battle at Richmond—Bragg’s Advance—The Capture of Mun- 
fordville—Discouragement at the North. 


THE abandonment of the peninsula by the Army of 
the Potomac, and the victories of Jackson and Lee over 
Pope naturally encouraged the Confederates  mepiansot 
in the West to make a strong effort to repair Brags: 
the disasters of the Donelson-Shiloh campaign. Their 
new commander-in-chief, General Braxton Bragg, had 
rightly concluded that he must make sure of three points, 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson on the Mississippi, and Chat- 
tanooga on the Tennessee. By holding the first two he 
would maintain the territorial connection of the parts 
of the Confederacy east and west of the Mississippi, and 
by holding the latter he would maintain the direct con- 
nection by rail between Richmond and the South-west, 
prevent the Unionists of Kast Tennessee from obtaining 
the protection of the Federal army, and establish a base 
of operations for the recovery of Middle Tennessee and 
Southern Kentucky by the Confederate arms. 

General Halleck had also discerned the importance of 
these points, especially of Chattanooga, and had formed 
the plan of anticipating the Confederates in regard to 
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its occupation. Mitchell’s division of Buell’s army, 
which, as we have seen, was sent by way of Murfrees- 

Halleck'sat- borough into Northern Alabama, at the time 
cape chats, that the main body went to Pittsburg Land- 
nooga. ing, was during the month of June in pos- 
session of the country north of the Tennessee River from 
Decatur to Bridgeport. His head-quarters were at 
Huntsville, and he once came very near seizing Chatta- 
nooga. 

During the first days of June the place was held by a 
small detachment of Kirby Smith’s East Tennessee 
army. Bragg now sent the divisions of Hardee and 
Polk from Tupelo in Mississippi to Chattanooga, while 
Van Dorn occupied Vicksburg and Port Hudson with 
his troops. 

It was the 10th of June when Halleck instructed Buell 
to begin operations against Chattanooga. Buell’s first 
division set out from Corinth on the next day, but it was 
the first week in July before his entire force had arrived 
in the country between Huntsville and Bridgeport. The 
delay was caused by the direction from Halleck to repair 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad as he went, in or- 
der to draw his supplies over it from Memphis. Buell 
soon found, however, that this line was too much exposed 
to sudden attack by the Confederates to answer for any 
such purpose, and in the latter part of June he began to 
repair the roads from Nashville to Decatur and to Chat- 
tanooga, for the purpose of establishing railroad commu- 
nication with Nashville and Louisville. Delayed by this 
work, Buell found, when he arrived within striking dis- 
tance of Chattanooga, that Bragg’s forces had won the 
race and were already established in this highly impor- 
tant position. 

Bragg now developed and put into execution his plans 
for forcing the Federals out of Alabama, Middle Ten- 
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nessee and Kentucky. During July and the larger part 
of August, while the Confederates were gathering at 
Chattanooga, and preparing for the main ad- 

Partisan 
vance, a partisan warfare was inaugurated war in Buell’s 
and prosecuted in Buell’s rear, which so “™ 
interrupted his communications and demoralized his 
whole army as to render Bragg the greatest aid in the 
campaign upon which he was about to enter. 

About the 4th of July the noted cavalry chief, John 
H. Morgan, with a thousand picked men, left Knoxville 
in Kast Tennessee, and rode straight for the yorgan’s 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad at a point **t rai. 
just beyond Glasgow. He reached this point almost 
without resistance, and burned the railroad bridge across 
Salt River. He then turned the head of his column tow- 
ard Lebanon, and pursued his march through Leba- 
non, Springfield, Harrodsburg, Lawrenceburg, Versailles 
and Georgetown to Cynthiana, a place only about fifty 
miles south of Cincinnati. He easily overcame every 
obstacle in his course, and spread consternation through- 
out the whole of Central Kentucky. General J. T. 
Boyle, the Federal commander at Louisville, seems to 
have been terror-stricken and almost paralyzed. His 
frantic despatches to Buell, Halleck and Secretary Stan- 
ton, full of exaggerations and crying for aid, manifested 
utter demoralization and helplessness. At Cincinnati 
they were not so excited, and Morgan properly con- 
cluded that his best course was to make his escape be- 
fore the Federals should sufficiently recover their senses 
to entrap him. He captured Cynthiana on the 17th, 
and on the 18th he turned his face southward again. 
He took his way through Paris, Winchester, Richmond, 
Crab Orchard, Somerset and Monticello, and on the 
28th was back at Livingston in Tennessee, having en- 
tered nearly a score of towns, and captured more than a 
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thousand prisoners, besides destroying a vast amount of 
military stores. 

A few days after Morgan started from Knoxville, an- 
other noted Confederate cavalry officer, N. B. Forrest, 

Forrest's set out from Chattanooga with some two 
ane ra thousand men, and, proceeding by way of 
Altamont and McMinnville, surprised the garrison of 
about a thousand men, commanded by General T. T. 
Crittenden, at Murfreesborough, and after a few hours 
of fighting captured the whole force. 

Buell’s direct connection with Nashville was thus 
broken, and his projected advance upon Chattanooga 
was thus delayed and ultimately frustrated. It was a 
fortnight before the railroad was sufficiently repaired to 
allow Buell to think of resuming the forward move- 
ment. During this time the Confederates at Chatta- 
nooga were daily receiving accessions to their ranks, 
and were making everything ready for an offensive cam- 
paign on their part. 

Forrest, who had retreated to McMinnville a few days 
after the capture of Murfreesborough, was back again 
on the 21st of July to within five miles of Nashville, 
destroying railroad bridges. Buell had sent General 
Nelson with his division from Northern Alabama to 
Murfreesborough to drive Forrest away from the line 
of communication with Nashville. The arrival of Nel- 
son’s forces in Murfreesborough protected the line from 
Nashville south. But Morgan now appeared again on 
the line between Nashville and Lonisville. 
On the 12th of August, he captured the gar- 
rison of two hundred men at Gallatin, thirty miles from 
Nashville, on the railroad to Louisville ; destroyed the 
railroad bridges; and blocked the long tunnel near the 
place ; and on the 21st he met the force sent ont to chas- 
tise him at Hartsville, and completely annihilated it. 


Morgan again. 
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About the same time the garrison at Clarksville, fifty 
miles below Nashville on the Cumberland, was captured 
by a band of Confederate partisans, who afterward raided 
through Western Kentucky, and even crossed the Ohio 
into Indiana. 

The whole country in the rear of Buell’s long line 
seemed to be again in a state of insurrection. This line 
extended nominally from Corinth to Cum- ,,, aston 
berland Gap, a distance of three hundred tion of Buell's 
miles, with its lines of communication with : 
the North reaching back two to three hundred miles. 
Really, however, Buell had no troops west of Tuscum- 
bia in Alabama, or east of McMinnville in Tennessee, 
until Cumberland Gap was reached, where General G. 
W. Morgan was posted with a force of some twelve 
thousand men. 

At McMinnville, which was occupied by General Nel- 
son on August 3d, there were only a few thousand 
soldiers, until Thomas arrived there with his division, 
about the 16th. When Thomas relieved Nelson here, 
the latter was sent back into Kentucky, unaccompanied 
by his troops, to take command of that whole district 
and organize a new force in it for the protection of the 
country generally, and of Buell’s lines of communica- 
tion in particular. 

President Lincoln had, on July Ist preceding, called 
for three hundred thousand new troops; and from among 
these chiefly Nelson was to construct @ neW xeon sent 
army for the purpose mentioned. Nelson peceeres 
had hardly arrived in Kentucky, however, Hisby-ainith's 
when he learned that Kirby Smith had suc- ; 
ceeded in crossing the Cumberland Mountains from 
Knoxville, through the defiles west of Cumberland 
Gap, with about ten thousand men. ‘The right flank 
of the Federal force at Cumberland Gap was thus 
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turned, to the great surprise of the Federals there and 
elsewhere. About the 26th of August the Confederates 
arrived at Barboursville, which place lay directly between 
Cumberland Gap and the base of supplies of the army 
there, which was Lexington. Smith left the garrison at 
Cumberland Gap, however, for future attention, and 
marched on toward Cincinnati. He found no Federal 
troops in his way until he approached Richmond, a 
place thirty miles south of Lexington. Some seven 
thousand Federal soldiers, mostly raw recruits, were 
posted here under the command of General M. D. 
Manson. 

General Nelson’s head-quarters were, at_ the moment, 
in Lexington, and he was subject to the superior com- 
mand of General H. G. Wright, the commander-in-chief 
of the newly created Department of the Ohio, whose 
head-quarters were at Cincinnati. Wright had in- 
structed Nelson not to risk a battle at Richmond unless 

woth, Sure of success, and had suggested that he 
Richmond, retire the troops at Richmond behind the 
Kentucky. Kentucky River in case of the Confederate 
advance. At half-past two in the morning of the 30th, 
Nelson was informed by Manson that the Confederates 
were on his front, and that he expected an engagement. 
Nelson immediately sent orders to Manson not to fight, 
but to retreat westward toward Lancaster, where he 
expected to mass his entire force consisting of about 
sixteen thousand men. Nelson himself followed his 
courier to Manson in order to attend in person to the 
movement of the troops from Richmond. 

When he arrived within a few miles of Richmond he 
heard the sounds of battle, and pressing on he reached 
the scene of action about two o’clock in the afternoon. 
He found that before his order to retreat had reached 
Manson, the Confederates had detivered their attack 
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upon the little force at Richmond, and had at first 
turned the Federal left and then their right, and had 
driven the routed soldiers back into the town in great 
disorder. Nelson came up just at this moment and un- 
dertook to rally the fleeing troops. His splendid pres- 
ence and courage checked them momentarily, but they 
soon gave way again, thoroughly panic-stricken and 
demoralized, and left their brave General almost alone. 
Only about a thousand men of the entire Federal force 
escaped. About two hundred were killed, nearly nine 
hundred were wounded, and over four thousand were 
captured. Manson was taken prisoner and Nelson him- 
self was wounded, but escaped capture. The Confed- 
erate commander reported his loss at some five hundred 
killed and wounded. 

All the Federal forces now retired to Louisville and 
Covington, and the Confederates advanced to Lexing- 
ton, Frankfort, and Cynthiana without op- me contea- 
position. They did not however venture crate advance 
to attack either Louisville or Covington. at Richmond. 
Through the energy of General Lew Wallace, principally, 
Covington was placed in such a state of defence, that 
when the Confederate General Heth approached it on 
the 15th of September, he found that he had no pros- 
pect of taking the town, but that his own safety re- 
quired a hasty retreat. He retired to Frankfort, where 
another detachment of Kirby Smith’s army was now 
awaiting the advance of Bragg. 

By the middle of August, General Buell had about 
given up the hope of capturing Chattanooga. He esti- 
mated the Confederate force in and around  fgragos aa- 
the place at sixty thousand, against which v4" 
he could not bring more than forty thousand. His 
chief thought now was to prevent the Confederates from 
taking the offensive, and crossing the Cumberland 
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Mountains into Middle Tennessee. He thought that 
Bragg would cross the mountains to Dechard, and place 
himself between the two wings of the Federal army, the 
one at Huntsville and the other at McMinnville, and 
enable himself thus to fight each separately. General 
Thomas, in command at McMinnville, thought, on the 
other hand, that after crossing the first ridge of the 
mountains, Bragg would go up the Sequatchie Valley, 
turn the Federal left wing at McMinnville, and thus 
oblige the Federal troops to abandon North Alabama 
and Middle Tennessee and fall back into Kentucky 
without a battle. 

Buell also recognized the possibility of such a move- 
ment. In view of all the exigencies, he determined 
finally to advance from Battle Creek up the Sequatchie 
Valley, prevent the Confederates from crossing Walden 
Ridge into the Valley, if possible, and if Bragg should, 
nevertheless, succeed in getting into the Valley, at least 
be in a position himself to retire across the main range 
of the mountains to Altamont, where he could form a 
junction with Thomas coming from McMinnville. 

On the 20th of August Buell ordered McCook to pro- 
ceed up the Valley with his division, and directed Crit- 
tenden to follow within supporting distance. McCook 
started at once, but before reaching the point in the 
Valley where the road to Altamont branches off, he 
received information from scouts which led him to con- 
clude that the Confederates would be able to cross 
Walden Ridge and come down to the Altamont road 
before he could reach it. He, therefore, fell back to 
another road lower down the Valley whieh also led to 
Altamont, but on reaching it found that he could not 
pass his artillery over it. He finally went nearly back 
to Battle Creek, and crossed the main range of the Cum- 
berlands by a road leading up from the east bank of 
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Battle Creek. Buell, who was, at the moment, at 
Dechard, now ordered McCook to march toward Alta- 
mont so as to meet Thomas. Thomas reached Altamont 
on the 25th, but found no sign of the Confederates. 
Lack of water compelled him to return to McMinnville. 
McCook arrived at Altamont on the 29th, but there 
were still no signs of the Confederates, and he also was 
obliged to draw back nearer to the depots of supplies. 

It was now August 30th and Buell still did not know 
where Bragg was, or whither he was going. His own 
stores were running low, and the railroad between 
Louisville and Nashville, over which they chiefly came, 
was so far destroyed as to be practically useless. The 
Confederates were simply waiting for the exhaustion of 
supplies to force the retreat of Buell’s army. They did 
not cross Walden Ridge into the Sequatchie Valley until 
the 28th. When they arrived in the Valley they marched 
up it, as Thomas had predicted, to Pikeville, and then 
took the road to Sparta around the Federal left wing at 
MeMinnville. 

Buell at last saw that Bragg was going around his left 
to join Kirby Smith in Kentucky, and strike for Louis- 
ville and Covington. He at once sent orders to all the 
divisions of his army to fall back upon Murfreesborough. 
On the 5th of September the entire Federal army was 
at and above Maurfreesborough. From there Buell 
drew back to Nashville, and waited to learn that the 
Confederates had crossed the upper Cumberland. He 
received this information on the 7th, and the race for 
Louisville began. The Confederates were headed for 
Glasgow, a place near the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, and about thirty miles beyond Bowling Green 
from Nashville. The Confederates were only fifty miles 
away from their objective, while Buell, at Nashville, 
was ninety-five miles away fromit. On the 15th, Buell’s 
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entire army, except the garrison left at Nashville, was 
in Bowling Green, and at the same moment Bragg’s rear- 

guard was leaving Glasgow. On the next 
oe Menor: day Bragg captured the Federal post at 
Mi Munfordyille on the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad. He took four thousand prisoners, and 
was in possession of a most important point on the rail- 
road between Buell’s army and Louisville. It seemed 
now as if nothing could prevent him from entering 
Louisville. A large number of raw troops were con- 
gregated there, indeed, but Bragg could not have 
considered them a match for his veteran army flushed 
with success. Nevertheless he turned away from this 
rich prize, and on the 20th started his columns toward 
Bardstown, and left the road to Louisville open for 
Buell’s troops. Bragg’s explanation of his strange 
movement was that his supplies were exhausted and 
that he must get nearer to Lexington, where Kirby 
Smith had established new depots. He seemed also to 
think that a junction with Smith was necessary to a 
successful attack on Louisville, and that this could not 
be effected without moving his own forces toward Lex- 
ington. He instructed Smith to send supplies from 
Lexington to Bardstown, and to move the troops from 
Lexington to Shelbyville for co-operation with him 
against Louisville. But Smith had, before receiving 
Bragg’s instructions, sent the larger part of his troops 
eastward in search of the Federal General G. W. Morgan 
and his division of twelve thousand men, who had been 
compelled by hunger to abandon Cumberland Gap, and 
were marching toward the Ohio. This delayed, accord- 
ing to Bragg’s statement, the junction of his forces 
with those of Smith in front of Louisville so long that 
Buell’s army arrived in the city before the assault upon 
it could be made. On the 29th Buell’s entire army was 
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in Louisville and the place was entirely secure against 
the approach of the Confederates. Smith’s pursuit 
of Morgan was also fruitless. Morgan eluded him and 
reached the Ohio safely in the first days of October. 

The last days of August and the first days of Septem- 
ber constituted thus a period of great discouragement 
to the Union cause and the Union arms. < 
General Grant still held the Corinth and ment ar tie 
Memphis line and was master of West Ten- X°™ 
nessee. General Butler maintained a firm grasp upon 
New Orleans and a large part of Louisiana. The points 
along the Atlantic Coast which had been occupied were 
also kept in possession, and Nashville remained an 
isolated point in Federal hands. But beyond these 
advantages, the Federals had lost nearly everything 
which they had gained by their tremendous exertions 
in the campaign of the winter, spring and summer of 
1862. 

It was under these deeply depressing circumstances 
that the people of the North, and Congress and the 
President at Washington, were constrained to review 
the situation, and reflect upon the question of organizing 
the friends of the Union in greater and more compact 
power, and upon the question of using that power 
against the most vulnerable point of the Confederacy. 
Down to that time the conflict had been waged for the 
maintenance of the Union simply without regard to 
the cause of disunion. It was now, however, clear to 
the minds of all far-seeing men, especially to the mind 
of President Lincoln, that this deep cause must be at- 
tacked and eradicated before victory could be won, union 
vindicated and peace restored. It was during these 
dark days that the President came to his resolution to 
make the war against disunion a war against the prime 
cause of disunion as well. 


CHAPTER XVI 
EMANCIPATION 


The Republican Party’s Original Creed in Reference to Slavery— 
Mr. Lincoln’s Attitude in 1861 toward Slavery—The Confisca- 
tion Act of August 6, 1861—Mr. Lincoln’s Attitude toward 
this Act—Frémont’s Proclamation of August 30, 1861—Mr. 
Lincoln’s Disavowal of Frémont’s Proclamation and the Effects 
—Mr. Lincoln on Slavery in His First Annual Message—Devel- 
opment of Anti-Slavery Purposes in Congress—The President’s 
Recommendation of Compensated Emancipation—Conference 
between the President and the Members of Congress from the 
Border ‘‘ Slaveholding States ”—The Consideration of the Presi- 
dent’s Recommendation, and the Bill for the Abolition of Sla- 
very in the District of Columbia by Congress—Mr. Sumner’s 
Resolutions of February 11, 1862—Passage of the President’s 
Resolution and of the Bill Abolishing Slavery in the District of 
Columbia—Hunter’s Emancipation Proclamation—The Presi- 
dent’s Repudiation of Hunter’s Proclamation—The Act Prohib- 
iting Slavery in the Territories Present and Future—Reply of 
the Members of Congress from the Border ‘‘ States ” to the 
President’s Plan for Compensated Emancipation—The Presi- 
dent’s Idea of Emancipation by Military Order—The Second 
Confiscation Act—The Preparation of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation—The Cabinet and the Proclamation—The Delay in 
Issuing the Proclamation. 


It must always be remembered that the Republican 
party was not originally an Abolition party, but an An- 

The Repab- ti-slavery-extension party, and became grad- 
lican party's ually an Abolition party through the experi- 
origina] creed ane 
inreferenceto ences and necessities of war—of war waged at 
aes the outset for the preservation of the Union 
against the attempt of the slaveholders to destroy it. 
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The Chicago platform of 1860, upon which Mr. Lin- 
coln was elected President, guaranteed the exclusive 
rights of the “‘States” in regard to their domestic in- 
stitutions, and impliedly, if not expressly, classed sla- 
very within the States as a domestic institution. 

In his inaugural address, Mr. Lincoln declared : ‘I 
have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States wp. rincots 
where it exists. I believe I have no lawful #ftitude in 
right to do so, and I have no inclination to *lavery- 
do so. Those who nominated and elected me did so 
with full knowledge that I had made this and many 
similar declarations, and had never recanted them.” 
He also declared, in this same address, that he had no 
objection to the proposition which had just passed both 
Houses of Congress to so amend the Constitution of the 
United States as to prohibit Congress from ever inter- 
fering with the domestic institutions, slavery expressly 
included, of the States, and as to make this amendment 
irrevocable and unchangeable, except by the consent of 
every ‘‘ State,” since he considered that this prohibition 
was already by implication in the Constitution. 

In his special message of July 4th (1861), he declared 
that the issue of the conflict forced upon the country by 
the secessionists was ‘‘ immediate dissolution or blood.” 
It was simply and solely a war for the maintenance of the 
Union which he was waging, not a war against slavery 
where it existed. Tio make this plain he said: ‘ Lest 
there be some uneasiness in the minds of candid men 
as to what is to be the course of the Government 
toward the Southern States after the rebellion shall have 
been suppressed, the Executive deems it proper to say 
it will be his purpose then, as ever, to-be guided by the 
Constitution and the laws, and that he probably will 
have no different understanding of the powers and 
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duties of the Federal Government relatively to the 
rights of the States and the people under the Constitu- 
tion than that expressed in the inaugural address.” 
The status of the country had been changed from peace 
to war, between the dates of these two utterances, but it 
is evident that the President had not worked out in 
his own mind any change of attitude toward the ques- 
tion of slavery under the changed conditions. He did, 
however, in his cautious way, leave himself an opportu- 
nity. He said, it will be observed, that he would prod- 
ably have no other understanding about the powers and 
duties of the Government over against the rights of 
the States than that which he had expressed in the in- 
augural. It is possible, indeed, that he had begun al- 
ready to feel the necessity for some modification of his 
original views, but it is far more likely that the qual- 
ifying word was used from instinctive caution than any 
definite reflection. 

There is no question that the great mass of the party 
coincided in opinion with the President upon this all- 
important subject. After the defeat at Bull Run, both 
Houses of Congress passed, by an almost unanimous 
vote, aconcurrent resolution, offered by Mr. John J. 
Crittenden in the House of Representatives, and by Mr. 
Andrew Johnson in the Senate, which declared: “That 
the present deplorable civil war has been forced upon 
the country by the disunionists of the Southern States 
now in revolt against the constitutional Government, and 
in arms around the capital ; that in this national emer- 
gency Congress, banishing all feelings of mere passion 
or resentment, will recollect only its duty to the whole 
country ; that this war is not waged on their part in 
any spirit of oppression, or for any purpose of conquest 
or subjugation, or purpose of overthrowing or inter- 
fering with the rights or established institutions of those 
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States, but to defend and maintain the supremacy of 
the Constitution, and to preserve the Union with all the 
dignity, equality, and rights of the several States un- 
impaired ; that as soon as these objects are accomplished 
the war ought to cease.” 

At the very time, however, when Congress voted this 
resolution, the end of July, the Houses were maturing 
the Confiscation Act of the 6th of August The conss- 
(1861), which presaged, if it did not dis- Quo Att of 
tinctly announce, the approaching change of 181. 
view concerning the relations of the war to slavery. 
The fourth section of this Act pronounced the forfeiture 
of property in any slave who should be required or per- 
mitted by his master, or his master’s lawful agent, to 
bear arms against the United States, or to do any labor 
in or upon “‘any fort, navy-yard, dock, armory, ship, 
intrenchment,” or ‘‘any military or naval service what- 
ever, against the Government and lawful authority of 
the United States.” 

This section was not in the bill when reported from 
the Judiciary committee to the Senate, but was placed 
in it as an amendment, because of the discovery, after 
the battle of Bull Run, that the Confederates were making 
use of negro slaves to construct their fortifications, drive 
their wagons, do their cooking, etc. These slaves were 
thus being made a munition of war, so to speak, and 
Congress now affirmed as to such slaves General Butler’s 
doctrine that they were ‘‘ contraband of war.” It is 
certainly true that Congress did not intend this as an 
emancipation measure, although the Republicans were 
accused of entertaining this purpose. Mr. Lincoln 
himself was not pleased with the measure, my. rin- 
although he felt constrained to sign it. He fomesttitude 
‘greatly feared that it would alienate the bor- t- 
der ‘‘ slaveholding States ” from his administration, a 
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result which he was at this time making most strenuous 
efforts to avoid. He wanted Congress to refrain from 
meddling with the slavery question, and trust him, as 
having the more commanding point of view, to fix the 
attitude of the Government toward the subject. 
Entertaining such ideas and moved by such feelings, 
it must have been highly disturbing to the President’s 
Fremont’s Mind that one of his military subordinates, 
aCe g General Frémont, then in command of the 
1861. Department of the West, should assume, on 
August 30th (1861), to issue a proclamation declaring the 
property of all persons in the ‘‘State ” of Missouri who 
should take up arms against the United States or take 
an active part with the enemies of the United States in 
the field to be confiscated, and their slaves, if they held 
any, to be emancipated. It will be remembered that, 
at that time, Frémont’s command had suffered severe 
reverses in South-western Missouri, and that Frémont 
was an ambitious politician as well as a soldier. Some 
of Mr. Lincoln’s closest friends thought that Frémont 
had a double purpose in issuing this manifesto, viz., 
to efface from the public mind the impressions 
of his military failure, and to make himself the 
leader of the more pronounced anti-slavery wing of the 
Republican party. Whether Mr. Lincoln himself shared 
this view, we do not know. From what he said and 
wrote about it at the time, it would seem that he was 
thinking only of the effect of it upon his plans for hold- 
ing the border slaveholding Commonwealths loyal to 
the Union. He wrote to General Frémont himself 
under date of September 2d: “I think there is great 
danger that the closing paragraph, in relation to the 
confiscation of property and liberating slaves of trai- 
torous owners, will alarm our Southern Union friends 
and turn them against us; perhaps ruin our rather fair 
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prospect for Kentucky. Allow me, therefore, to ask 
that you will, as of your own motion, modify that para- 
graph so as to conform to the first and fourth sections 
of the Act of Congress entitled ‘ An Act to confiscate 
property used for insurrectionary purposes,’ approved 
August 6, 1861, and a copy of which I herewith send 
you.” This language does not reveal any suspicion on 
the part of Mr. Lincoln that Frémont was endeavoring 
to cover up military failures with political pronuncia- 
mentos, or any jealousy of Frémont as a possible political 
rival, and had Frémont listened to the kind admoni- 
tion, and yielded to the courteous request, it is probable 
that his proclamation would have been attributed to 
hasty and imprudent zeal; but he refused the President’s 
request, and required the President to disavow and re- 
pudiate the proclamation by an order of his own. This 
the President did with promptness and decision by an 
order issued September 11th (1861), in which Frémont 
was commanded to so modify and construe his proclama- 
tion ‘‘as to conform to, and not to transcend, the provi- 
sions on the same subject,” in the Confiscation Act of 
August 6th. 

The effect of this episode was not only to make the 
Abolitionists more hostile toward the President, but to 
excite some of the President’s own party mr. Lin- 
friends to criticise the action of their chief. ¢°1778.4'8; 
But Mr. Lincoln saw correctly that the time Proc eation 
had not yet come for a pronounced anti- avditseffects. 
slavery policy on the part of the Government. More- 
over he was still under the influence of the assurances 
given both by himself and Congress that the war was 
waged solely for the preservation of the Union, and was 
not a war against slavery. Both political prudence and 
sense of honor prompted his attitude at this juncture, 
even though many of his party friends were beginning 
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to feel that a war for the Union must be at the same 
time a war against slavery. 

In his first annual message, that of December 3d, 
1861, the President advocated the recognition of the in- 

Mr. Lincom Gependence of Hayti and Liberia, referred to 
pu Slavery in the successful efforts which the Government 
nual message. was making for the suppression of the Afri- 
can slave-trade, and recommended that Congress should 
make provision for the colonization of slaves made free 
by the operation of the Confiscation Act of August 6th, 
preceding, and of such other like measures as might be 
passed by Congress, or the legislatures of the Common- 
wealths. He said, however, that he had “thought it 
proper to keep the integrity of the Union prominent as 
the primary object of the contest,” on the part of the 
Administration, ‘leaving all questions which are not 
of vital military importance to the more deliberate 
action of the Legislature,” 7.¢., Congress. 

Whether the members of Congress were incited by 
this language to assume a more hostile attitude toward 

Develop. Slavery or not would be only a conjecture, 

p- Ra Ye 

ns Piathe ooi but it is historical fact that some of them 
poses in Con- began almost immediately to develop an 
i anti-slavery program. During the month 
of December, bills were introduced for the repeal 
or modification of the Fugitive Slave Law, and for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Before, however, much discussion upon these propo- 
sitions had taken place, the President sent in to Congress 

oy his noted message of March 6, 1862, recom- 

e Presi- : : 

dent’s recom- mending a measure of compensated emanci- 
Compenied pation in the “‘ Slave States.” The President 
emancipation. did not assume the power to be either in 
the Executive or in Congress to proceed in this 
matter independently of the “‘States” concerned. He 
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put his recommendation into the form of a resolution 
himself, in order to avoid any misconception upon this 
point. It read as follows: ‘‘ Resolved: That the United 
States ought to co-operate with any State which may 
adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to such 
State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State, in its dis- 
cretion, to compensate for the inconveniences, public 
and private, produced by such change of system.” 
Although this language was so general as to apply to 
all the ‘‘ slaveholding States,” yet from what follows in 
the message it is evident that the object in the mind of 
the President was the abolition of slavery in the border 
“‘slaveholding States,” those which had not passed 
secession ordinances, and that the main purpose 
which had occasioned the making of this proposition 
was the extinguishment of the hope, entertained by the 
Confederates, that the interest in the perpetuation of 
slavery would at last bring these border ‘‘ slaveholding 
States ” into the Confederacy. The President said, ‘‘ to 
deprive them of this hope substantially ends the rebel- 
lion; and the initiation of emancipation deprives 
them of it as to all the States initiating it.” The 
President made it thus evident that he was beginning 
to understand that the permanent loyalty of the border 
“slaveholding States” would depend upon the abolition 
of slavery in them, and that the overthrow of the 
Southern Confederacy would depend upon the same 
thing. Down to that time he had appeared to think 
that by sparing slavery in the ‘“‘border States,” he 
would keep them loyal, but now he manifestly saw 
deeper, and had been convinced by experience that his 
first principle, enunciated nearly four years back, was 
correct and necessary, namely, that the Union in order 
to be permanent must be either all slave or all free. 
The re-enlivening of this thought in his mind presaged 
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the turning of the war against slavery as the root of 
disunion. ~ 
Four days subsequent to the sending in of this mes- 
sage, the President called the members of Congress from 
4 the ‘‘ border slaveholding States” to the Ex- 
onference 
between the ecutive Mansion for the purpose of confer- 


President and : . . 
the members ring with them in reference to the subject of 


frente bor the message. He told them how deeply em- 
holding barrassed his Administration was by the 
ees necessary contact of the army in the field 
with slaves in these ‘‘ States.” He said that 
the slaves would continually come into the camps, 
and raise the question, at every point and moment, as to 
what should be done with them, and that whatever way 
the question was determined, a large number of the loyal 
people of the Union were offended and irritated. He 
also repeated the argument, contained in the message, 
that emancipation in the ‘‘ border slaveholding States” 
would strike down the hope of the Confederates of some 
time attaching those “‘ States ” to their Confederacy, and 
would thus contribute most largely to a speedy termina- 
tion of the war in favor of the Union. He, furthermore, 
declared, in answer to a question, that he thought there 
was no power anywhere, except in the ‘‘ States ” them- 
selves, to carry out his scheme of emancipation. 

Without revealing at all their feelings in regard to the 
proposition, but assuring the President that they would 
consider respectfully the important suggestions he had 
made, the gentlemen withdrew from his presence. 

The debate in Congress upon the President’s proposi- 
tion proceeded at the same time with the consideration 
of the bill for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. The President’s proposition was evidently 
somewhat prejudiced by the bill. Mr. Willey, one of 
the senators from Virginia, declared that the bill was 
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one of a series of measures, which looked to “the uni- 
versal abolition of slavery by Congress.” He designated 
as the other measures of the series Mr. Trum- fi : 

5 e consid- 
bull’s bill, of January 15th preceding, to eration of the 


President’s 
confiscate the property and free the slaves of recommenda- 


rebels, and Mr. Sumner’s proposed resolution bil for the 
of February 11th “declaratory of the rela- ea 
tions between the United States and the terri- Pusiict of 3“ 
tory once occupied by certain States and now Cmstes®: 
usurped by pretended governments, without constitu- 
tional or legal right.” 

These resolutions maintained that by passing ordi- 
nances of secession, and undertaking their forcible ex- 
ecution, local governmental autonomy, wr. sum. 
“State” organization, was, in the political fers ,fesolr 
system of the United States, extinguished, Tuaty 11, 1862. 
and the territorial condition under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of Congress was restored. This is certainly sound 
political science, and if Mr. Sumner had based upon 
this doctrine the constitutional power of Congress to 
abolish slavery by an ordinary statute in those parts of 
the territory of the United States where secession ordi- 
nances had been passed and sustained by force, it would 
have been very difficult indeed to meet successfully 
his contention. But he went beyond this, and asserted 
that the termination of the ‘‘ State” organization within 
a given part of the territory of the United States “ nec- 
essarily causes the termination of those peculiar local 
institutions which, having no origin in the Constitution 
or in natural rights, are upheld by the sole and exclu- 
sive authority of the State.” In other words, he asked 
Congress to declare that slavery had been already abol- 
ished in that part of the territory of the Union where 
secession ordinances had been passed and forcibly sus- 
tained, and by virtue of these very acts. Congress was 
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not prepared to accept the first part of his proposition ; 
and the second part was out of the question. 
Despite these and all other obstacles and objections, 
however, both the President’s resolution and the bill 
Passage of abolishing slavery in the District of Co- 


theFresident’s lumbia were passed by both Houses of Con- 


ebolishing gress before the middle of April. The latter 
Savery in the act contained provisions for the compensa- 
lumbia. tion of loyal owners at the maximum rate 
of three hundred dollars for each slave, and for the 
colonization in Hayti and Liberia of such emancipated 
slaves as might desire to go to either of these places, 
at a cost of not more than one hundred dollars for each 
person. The President signed this act on the 16th 
of April, but not with entire cordiality. He suggested 
a few amendments to it, which were immediately adopted 
by Congress, but he still felt that it might affect unfa- 
vorably his policy in regard to the border slaveholding 
Commonwealths. 

Disturbed in mind, as the President evidently was, 
over the whole subject, it is not at all surprising that he 

should have manifested some impatience, not 

Hunter’s : : 

emancipation to say anger, when, in the middle of May, 
Prociamation- news reached him that General David Hun. 
ter, the commanding General of what was called the 
Department of the South, the district about Port Royal 
in South Carolina and Georgia, had issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the incompatibility of the martial law of 
the United States with slavery, and the consequent 
emancipation of the persons theretofore held as slaves in 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. There was, no 
doubt, much justification for this act of the General. 
He had some ten thousand negroes in his Department, 
who had been deserted by their masters, and who were 
practically dependent upon the United States Govern- 
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ment foremployment and support. By the act of March 
13th preceding, Congress had forbidden the officers of 
the army and navy, and all other persons in either, to 
return escaped slaves to their masters. This certainly 
covered the case of slaves left within the lines of the 
United States army by disloyal masters fleeing before 
the approach of the army, General Hunter could not 
thus send these negroes beyond his lines to their former 
masters. He could not hold them as the property of 
the United States, because the laws of the United States 
did not allow any such property to be held by the 
United States. They were, as a fact, free men, and the 
General was only announcing a fact when he proclaimed 
them to be such. 

But the President, despite the solicitations of some 
of his advisers to let the order of General Hunter stand, 
revoked and repudiated it. In doing so, ,,. HE 
however, the President sounded a note of dent's rere 
warning to the slaveholders both in the Huntersproc- 
Southern Confederacy and in the border *™*"°™ 
slaveholding Commonwealths. He said, in his procla- 
mation, “I further make it known that whether it be 
competent for me, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, to declare the slaves of any State or States 
free, and whether at any time, in any case, it shall have 
become a necessity indispensable to the maintenance of 
the Government to exercise such a supposed power, are 
questions which, under my responsibility, I reserve to - 
myself, and which I cannot feel justified in leaving to 
the decision of commanders in the field.” He concluded 
by urging the people of the border slaveholding Com- 
monwealths not to be blind to the signs of the time, but 
to consider calmly and impartially the resolution of Con- 
gress proposing the co-operation of the Government in 
the emancipation of the slaves in these Commonwealths. 
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The Congressional members from these Common- 
wealths still, however, remained silent in regard to the 
proposition, despite the fact that the signs referred to 
by the President continued to multiply. 

In the following month (June) the great step was 
taken by the Government of prohibiting slavery in all 

The Actpro. the Territories of the United States, and in 
ee the all territory which might be acquired by the 
prerontacg United States in the future. This important 
future. act, approved June 19th, was the realization 
of the prime article of the creed of the Republican 
party. 

On the 12th of July, Mr. Lincoln, in anticipation of 
the adjournment of Congress, caused the members from 

Tevet he the border slaveholding Commonwealths to 
members of assemble at the Executive Mansion, and in 


Congress from : ‘ 
the border the most solemn and impressive words and 


“States” to ° 

the President's Manner urged upon them to consider earnest- 
pene ate a ly the message and resolution in regard to 
emancipation. compensated emancipation, and to commend 
the propositions contained therein to the consideration 
of their constituents. Four written replies were received 
by the President to this address. One signed by twenty 
of the persons addressed, one signed by seven, one signed 
by Mr. Horace Maynard of Tennessee alone, and one 
signed by Mr. John B. Henderson of Missouri alone. 
The last three contained expressions of strong sympathy 
with the President’s plan, and generous promises of 
cordial co-operation. The first, on the other hand, 
presented an opinion in regard to the causes of the 
continuation of the rebellion, and a proposition that 
Congress should provide the necessary funds, and place 
them at the disposal of the President, to carry out 
its resolution concerning compensated emancipation, 
as a condition precedent to the consideration of the 
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President’s project by themselves and their constit- 
uents. 

This happened on the 14th of July, and from this 
moment forward it was evident to the President that 
the plan developed in his March message nie oe 
must be abandoned. In fact the President dent's idea ot 
had already anticipated this result, and, the by lay 
day before he received this reply, had im- °°" 
parted to two members of his Cabinet, Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Welles, his thought of a military proclamation of 
emancipation. 

On the 17th of July, the President signed the second 
Confiscation Act, which provided, among other things, 
for the emancipation of the slaves of traitors 
and rebels against the United States and of aneeaeien 
those of their abettors, and for the employ- °™ 
ment of such freedmen in the suppression of the rebel- 
lion as the President might order and direct. 

Four days after this, the President called the Cabinet 
together to consider some military orders in regard to 
the employment of freedmen, in the service pe prepa- 
of the United States, as authorized and CL Raoe 
provided in the Confiscation Act. The dis- proclamation. 
cussion of the subject lasted through the meeting and 
was resumed the next day. It was at this juncture that 
the President drew forth and read to the Cabinet the 
famous first draft of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
It began with a warning to all persons participating in 
the rebellion to desist forthwith ‘“‘on pain of the for- 
feitures and seizures” provided in the Confiscation Act. 
It then gave notice of the intention of the President to 
again recommend to Congress a practical measure for 
co-operating with the Commonwealths in effecting com- 
pensated emancipation, and it closed with the declaration 
that ‘‘as a fit and necessary military measure for effect- 
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ing this object” (the restoration of the constitutional 
relations between the general Government and the 
Commonwealths) ‘‘I, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, do order and de- 
clare that on the first day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all 
persons held as slaves within any State or States wherein 
the constitutional authority of the United States shall 
not then be practically recognized, submitted to, and 
maintained, shall then, thenceforward, and forever be 
free.” 

With the exception of the two members to whom the 
President had indicated his intention the preceding 
week, the Cabinet officers were taken by surprise. They 
thought that Mr. Lincoln had committed himself, in 
his different acts and expressions, to a policy which 
practically ignored the existence of slavery in the 
struggle for the maintenance of the Union, and to the 
doctrine that when, incidentally, slavery had to be dealt 
with in principle, the power to deal with it belonged to 
Congress. They were, doubtless, still laboring under 
the impressions made upon them by the inaugural mes- 
sage and by the correspondence with Frémont. They 
had not sufficiently observed that during the three 
months immediately preceding, the President had been 
working out in his own mind the principle and the 
extent of the war powers of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army and navy of the Union. The proposition 
may, indeed, be hazarded that Mr. Lincoln himself did 
not appreciate the scope of these powers until taught 
by the actual necessities of the disastrous campaign of 
McClellan in front of Richmond. 

At first only two members of the Cabinet approved 
his purpose, Bates and Stanton. The others raised ob- 
jections, The considerations which they urged against 
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it had, however, been already anticipated in the mind 
of the President, and disposed of to his own satisfaction. 
At last Seward declared that he approved of 

the plan in principle, but thought that the aid ths Pee 
proclamation would be effective only after a ‘atom 
victory in the field. Lincoln, who was so often pre- 
served against unwise action and words by his keen 
sense of the ridiculous, detected at once the soundness 
of Seward’s advice, and concluded to defer the issue of 
the proclamation until a military success would give it 
the proper weight. 

He gave out only that part of it which related to the 
warning of those in rebellion to desist, on pain of the 
forfeitures and seizures provided in the : 
recent Confiscation Act. This was done on feeuie ae 
the 25th of July, and the President was Pr°’#mation. 
doomed to pass through many anxious days before the 
proper psychological moment was reached for announcing 
the other part of his great project. 

The month of August wore away, as we have seen, 
under conditions of great discouragement. And the 
first days of September gave no promise that the great 
deed contemplated by the President was approaching 
execution. The Confederates were actually crossing 
the Potomac and pushing the war into loyal territory. 
The issue of the Emancipation Proclamation, at such a 
moment, would certainly have been considered, as Mr. 
Seward said, ‘‘ the last shriek of retreat.” 

But the dawn of a better day was approaching, de- 
spite the oppressive darkness which enveloped the souls 
of loyal men. McClellan had been restored to the 
command of the Army of the Potomac, and was again 
devoting his great genius for organization to putting 
it in shape for another trial of strength. Recruits and 
material were being sent forward from all points to 
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the front. And before the first half of the month had 
passed, a vast host of more than one hundred thousand 
well-armed, well-drilled and well-provisioned men were 
ready to advance against the invaders of the loyal 
North. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ANTIETAM 


The Confederate Invasion of Maryland—The Federal Pursuit— 
Lee’s Order for the Campaign—McClellan’s Plan—The Battle 
at Crampton’s Pass, and Turner’s Gap or South Mountain— 
The Capture of Harper’s Ferry by the Confederates—McClel- 
lan’s Advance to Antietam—The Battle Delayed by McClellan 
—McClellan’s Plan of Battlk—The Battle of Antietam—The 
Losses —Retreat of the Confederates. 


McCLELLAN immediately upon resuming command 
made such a strong disposition of the troops in front of 
Washington that the Confederates abandoned ne con- 
all idea of attack, if they had ever enter- gon"tr mary 
tained any, and on the third of the month "4. 
(September) turned the heads of their victorious col- 
umns up the Potomac. McClellan at once divined their 
purpose of crossing by the upper fords of the river, and 
invading Western Maryland and Pennsylvania, He, 
therefore, after making the necessary ar- pe Federal 
rangements for the defence of the capital, Pursuit. 
and placing the command of the garrison in the hands 
of General Banks, began moving the main body of his 
army up the north bank of the river toward Frederick. 
McClellan left Washington himself on the 7th. He 
knew then that the Confederates had passed up the 
south side of the river to Leesburg, and that some de- 
tachments of them had already crossed over into Mary- 
land. He did not know, however, whether their im- 
mediate purpose was to strike at Washington or at 
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Baltimore, or to advance into Pennsylvania. He felt, 
therefore, obliged to move his army in such a way as to 
cover both Washington and Baltimore, that is, while 
keeping his left near the river, to throw his right well 
back to the eastward. He operated under this uncer- 
tainty until the 13th, when a copy of General Lee’s 
order for the campaign fell into his hands, and enabled 
him to make disposition of his forces with some cer- 
tainty as to the plans of his enemy. 

The order was dated from the head-quarters of Lee’s 
army near Frederick, September 9th, and it directed 

Lhe General T. J. Jackson to go to Sharpsburg, 
for the cam- cross the Potomac just back of that place, 
Pree advance on Martinsburg, seize the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad at that place, and shut the Union 
forces at Harper’s Ferry off from escape in that direction. 
It directed General McLaws to go, via Middletown, to 
Maryland Heights, and from this point to attack Har- 
per’s Ferry. It directed General Walker to cross the 
Potomac at Cheek’s Ford, and occupy Loudoun Heights 
overhanging Harper’s Ferry on the south side of the 
river, simultaneously with the movement of McLaws. 
It directed General Longstreet, with the main body of 
the Confederate army, to go to Boonsboro, and halt there. 
It directed General D. H. Hill to follow Longstreet 
as the rear-guard. And finally, it directed Jackson, 
McLaws and Walker, after the capture of Harper’s 
Ferry, to join the main body at Boonsboro or Hagers- 
town. 

McClellan now knew that Lee had divided his army 
into two very nearly equal parts, and had separated 
them widely from each other, and had subdivided one 
of these parts into three parts, and had separated each 
of these from the others. He saw that he could now 
throw his whole force of near one hundred thousand 
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men against Longstreet and Hill, and crush them before 
the others could join them. 

McClellan immediately sent the whole of Burnside’s 
command, and the corps of Sumner, Hooker and Mans- 
field after the enemy at Boonsboro, and or- —yecielian’s 
dered Franklin’s corps, supported by Couch’s Pla. 
division, to advance through Jefferson and Burkittsville 
against the rear of McLaws’s troops to relieve Harper’s 
Ferry. In execution of these movements, Franklin, 
who had reached Burkittsville, in front of Cramp- 
ton’s Pass through the Blue Ridge, about he battles 


noon of the 14th, found himself confronted 3 Crampton’ 


by a strong force of Confederates, who dis- Ture’s Ga 
puted his further advance. In a brilliant Mountain. 
action of some three hours’ length, Franklin carried the 
position, with aloss of something over five hundred 
men. 

At the same time the main body of the army, led by 
Burnside and Reno, met the enemy at Turner’s Gap in 
the Blue Ridge, some six or seven miles north of Cramp- 
ton’s. The Confederates fought with great energy to 
hold the Pass, but in a severe battle, lasting from the 
middle of the afternoon until about nine o’clock in the 
evening, the Union forces inflicted such a blow upon them 
as to cause the Confederates to abandon the Pass during 
the night. This is called the battle of South Mountain 
in the reports. In it the Union loss was about sixteen 
hundred men killed and wounded. The loss of the Con- 
federates was, perhaps, a little less. 

It seemed now that McClellan would be able to at- 
tain his purpose of liberating the garrison at Harper’s 
Ferry, and then crushing Longstreet and he capture 
Hill before Jackson, McLaws and Walker $y “by the 
could join them. Franklin was now within Confederates. 
six or seven miles of Harper’s Ferry, and the garrison 
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could easily hear the sound of his cannon. There is 
little doubt that if the garrison had been commanded 
by a capable officer, it would have held out until re- 
lief came, but Colonel Dixon S. Miles, the officer in 
command, while brave was not capable. Instead of 
concentrating his entire command on Maryland Heights, 
the point on the north side of the Potomac which Frank- 
lin was approaching, he allowed this most strategic 
point to be abandoned in the afternoon of the 13th 
to the enemy, and thus permitted his own forces to be 
shut up in Harper’s Ferry with the Confederates occu- 
pying the eminences all around him. On the morning 
of the 15th, with succor within a few miles of him, 
he caused the white flag to be raised, and surrendered 
his troops and ammunitions to the Confederates. Colo- 
nel Miles was mortally wounded by a stray shot be- 
fore the surrender was executed, and the command de- 
volved upon General Julius White, who had been driven 
by General Jackson from Martinsburg back upon Har- 
per’s Ferry a few days earlier. Nearly thirteen thon- 
sand men and a large quantity of arms and ammunition 
fell into the hands of the Confederates. 
McClellan still had the opportunity, however, to 
crush Longstreet before the troops who had captured 
McClellan's Harper’s Ferry could rejoin their comrades 
advancetoAn- at Boonsboro. He ordered his army to 
advance in the early morning after the bat- 
tles at Crampton’s Pass and South Mountain. Frank- 
lin soon came upon the Confederates in considerable 
force at Brownsville, and the corps of Sumner, Hooker 
and Mansfield found the main body of them in posi- 
tion on the heights along the west side of Antietam 
Creek. At the moment, they could not have num- 
bered over thirty thousand men, while Sumner, Hooker 
and Mansfield had forty thousand or more, and there 
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were other corps in reserve. It does seem as if they 
should have attacked at once. But it must be re- 
membered that it takes time to place an army of forty 
thousand men in position for battle when advancing 
along two or three roads in columns a few feet in 
breadth, and many miles in length, and also that part 
of the troops were wearied by the battles of the 14th, 
and all of them by long marching. 

Moreover, McClellan had given orders that if the 
Confederates should be found in strong force in posi- 
tion, the pursuing columns should not attack imme- 
diately, but should take position and await his own 
arrival on the scene. The Union commanders, there- 
fore, delayed the attack until McClellan him- aioe sas 
self arrived. The afternoon was much ad- delayed by 
vanced when he came up, and although he er te 
was aware that Harper’s Ferry had been captured in 
the forenoon, and that, consequently, Jackson and 
the others were free to move toward Longstreet’s posi- 
tion, yet he decided, after examining the ground, not 
to begin the battle until the next morning. 

When the morning of the 16th broke, it was found 
that the Confederates had changed their position some- 
what, requiring a somewhat different disposition of the 
Union forces. The Confederate line now stretched from 
the Potomac above Sharpsburg on their left to An- 
tietam Creek below Sharpsburg on their right, and lay 
along the crest of the hills which hid all their opera- 
tions in the rear of their front. It was a very strong 
position, and McClellan employed the whole of the 
forenoon of the 16th in examining the Confederate 
position, and in finding places and means for crossing 
Antietam Creek. He reported that he was also obliged 
to await the arrival of his ammunition trains. 

According to McClellan’s own statement, his plan of 
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battle was to attack the Confederate left with the corps 
of Hooker and Mansfield, supported by Sumner’s corps, 

McClellan’s #00 by Franklin’s, if necessary, and, so soon 
Plan of battle. as the attack began to appear successful, to 
move Burnside’s troops against the extreme right of 
the Confederate line, lying on the ridge southward 
from Sharpsburg, carry this position, and then turn 
Burnside’s columns northward along the crest toward 
the Union right, and finally upon the success of these 
flank movements, or of either of them, to advance the 
centre of the Union line with all the disposable forces. 
It was a good plan, and it ought to have succeeded en- 
tirely. It probably would have succeeded much more 
fully than it did, had it been executed at once. 

But it was past the middle of the afternoon before 
Hooker crossed the Antietam, and, in the skirmish with 

The battle the front of the Confederate line commanded 
of Antietam. by Hood, he did not have the support of 
either Sumner or Mansfield. Nightfall arrived before 
they came up, and although partially successful Hooker 
was unable to break the Confederate line. 

During the night Mansfield succeeded in crossing his 
troops ; but Jackson and Ewell arrived at the same time, 
bringing large reinforcements to the Confederate left. 
By delaying the battle until the 17th, McClellan had thus 
lost his opportunity of fighting the two parts of the Con- 
federate army separately. Still A. P. Hill’s division had° 
not yet come up from Harper’s Ferry. It was approach- 
ing the point of the Confederate line opposite Burnside’s 
command on the Union left. If Burnside could only 
drive in the Confederate right before Hill could arrive 
to support it, the victory might still be decisive. This 
was McClellan’s plan. According to his own statement, 
he sent the order to Burnside to advance across the 
bridge in front of the Union left at eight o’clock in the 
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morning of the 17th. At that moment the battle was 
raging between the Union right and the Confederate 
left, and the Confederate right had to be weakened in 
order to aid their left against the onslaught from the 
corps of Hooker, Mansfield and Sumner. Burnside 
averred in his report, that, on the morning of the 17th, 
he received an order from McClellan to make his dispo- 
sitions for the attack on the bridge, but to await further 
orders before making it, and that the order to attack 
came to him about ten o’clock. Burnside’s report coin- 
cides, however, with McClellan’s in saying that this or- 
der was not executed until one o’clock in the afternoon, 
and that it was after three when the Union troops made 
their movement against the main heights on the left of 
Sharpsburg. It was at this moment that A. P. Hill’s 
division arrived on the scene to reinforce the Confed- 
erate right, and successfully protected the heights against 
the Union assault. Burnside’s advance was checked 
and his troops driven back toward the bridge. So far 
as human eye can divine the delay of Burnside in carry- 
ing out the movement against the Confederate right, 
marred, in large degree, the results of a good battle. 
During the day the Union right had hard work to main- 
tain its ground on the west side of the Antietam, and 
the centre had to be weakened in order to support it, so 
that the contemplated movement of the Union centre 
had to be abandoned. The loss on the Union right had 
been very large. Mansfield was killed, and Hooker, 
Sedgwick, Meagher and Richardson were wounded. ‘The 
larger part of the thirteen thousand Unionists killed and 
wounded in the battle fell in the severe contest on the 
Union right. When night fell upon the com- 
batants, it was difficult to say with which 
side rested the victory. Nearly twenty-five thousand 
men were stretched upon the field. The Union loss 
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had been a little more severe than that of the Confeder- 
ates. But the Union forces had advanced their position 
and held ground taken from the Confederates. Both 
sides were worn out with the conflict, and with the 
marches and battles preceding it. 

After long deliberation, during the night, McClellan 
decided not to renew the battle on the morning of the 
18th, but to permit his troops twenty-four hours’ rest, 
allow his officers time to reorganize their broken and 
scattered commands, and give opportunity for reinforce- 
ments to come up. ‘The Confederates were also too 
much exhausted to make any movements. They re- 
mained quietly in their positions during the 18th. 

Rk ae Toward the close of the day McClellan gave 
the Confeder- his orders to renew the attack on the next 
aes morning. During the night, however, the 
Confederates abandoned their ground and retreated 
across the Potomac. 

Antietam was, thus, a Union victory, but not a very 
brilliant victory. McClellan estimated his own force 
engaged at over eighty thousand men, and that of the 
Confederates at over ninety thousand. Lee, on the 
other hand, affirmed that the battle was fought on the 
Confederate side with less than forty thousand men. 
There is little doubt that the Union force outnumbered 
the Confederate somewhat, but not to the degree indi- 
cated in Lee’s report. On the other hand the Union 
army acted on the offensive against a strong position, 
well selected by the Confederates, and defended by them 
with great skill, bravery and obstinacy. 

Incomplete as was this victory, however, it was most 
welcome to the Union cause, which had suffered during 
the preceding months such general reverse. It restored 
courage, faith and hope throughout the loyai North. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION AND THE 
DOWNFALL OF McCLELLAN 


The Opportunity Given by the Victory for Issuing the Proclamation 
—The Text of the Proclamation—Suspension of the Privileges 
of the Writ of Habeas Corpus—Effect of the Proclamation— 
The President’s Anxiety and Restlessness—The Autumn Elec- 
tions—The Crossing of the Potomac by the Federals—The 
Movements of the Confederates, Stuart’s Raid—Longstreet at 
Culpeper Court House—The Downfall of McClellan—The 
Reason for his Removal from the Command of the Army of 
the Potomac—The Influence of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion in Producing the Removal. 


MokgE than all, this quasi-victory furnished Mr. Lin- 
coln with the opportunity for which he had, for several 
months, been anxiously waiting. According elie 
to. his own testimony, as we have seen, he tunity Piven 
had resolved upon the issue of an emanci- qriunea 
pation proclamation, as a war measure, but **°!™maton. 
not wishing it to appear like a cry of desperation, he 
had felt constrained to delay it until after a success 
in the field. He thought this necessary to make the 
measure appear serious and practicable. Mr. Lincoln 
affirmed that several days elapsed after the battle before 
he could learn whether the Union forces had gained 
a victory or suffered a defeat, and that when he was 
certain of the former, he “fixed up” his already pre- 
pared proclamation, and issued it. It appeared on the 
22d of September. It was substantially the paper read 
to his Cabinet on the 21st of the preceding July. 
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The importance of this great document makes it neces- 
sary, however, that it should be fully quoted. It read: 
“I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States of America, and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy thereof, do 
hereby proclaim and declare that hereafter, as hereto- 
fore, the war will be prosecuted for the object of 
practically restoring the constitutional relation between 
the United States and each of the States and the people 
thereof in which States that relation is or may be sus- 
pended or disturbed. 

“That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting of 
Congress, to again recommend the adoption of a practical 
measure tendering pecuniary aid to the free acceptance 
or rejection of all slave States, so called, the people 
whereof may not then be in rebellion against the United 
States, and which States may then have voluntarily 
adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily adopt, immediate 
or gradual abolishment of slavery within their respec- 
tive limits; and that the effort to colonize persons of 
African descent with their consent upon this continent or 
elsewhere, with the previously obtained consent of the 
governments existing there, will be continued. 

“That on the Ist day of January, A.D. 1863, all 
persons held as slaves within any State or designated 
part of a State the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever free; and the executive 
government of the United States, including the military 
and naval authority thereof, will recognize and maintain 
the freedom of such persons, or any of them, in any 
efforts they may make for their actual freedom. 

“That the Executive will, on the 1st day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and 
parts of States, if any, in which the people thereof, re- 


The text of 
the Proclama- 
tion. 
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spectively, shall then be in rebellion against the United 
States; and the fact that any State or the people 
thereof shall on that day be in good faith represented 
in the Congress of the United States by members chosen 
thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified 
voters of such State shall have participated shall, in the 
absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed 
conclusive evidence, that such State and the people 
thereof are not then in rebellion against the United 
States.” The Proclamation, furthermore, called atten- 
tion to the Congressional Act of March 18, 1862, 
forbidding the employment of the army and navy in 
returning fugitive slaves, and to the Confiscation Act 
of July 17, 1862, and commanded their enforcement by 
all persons in the military and naval service of -the 
United States. 

The Proclamation, finally, announced the intention of 
the President to recommend that compensation should 
be made to all citizens of the United States remaining 
loyal during the rebellion for all losses sustained by 
them through acts of the United States, including 
the loss of slaves, upon the restoration of constitutional 
relations. 

Two days later the President issued his proclamation 
suspending the privileges of the writ of Ha- ane 
beas Corpus in respect to all persons arrest- of the privi- 
ed, or thereafter, during the rebellion, to be wiiterne 
imprisoned, by any military authority, or by °° “"?™* 
the sentence of any court-martial or military commission. 

While it is not difficult to say what the effect of the 
Emancipation Proclamation was upon the inhabitants of 
the sections in rebellion, it is not at all easy _ Riect of the 
to calculate what the immediate effect was *™°clmation 
upon the people of the loyal sections. It certainly stif- 
fened and consolidated the Southerners in their determi- 
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nation to win their independence. The non-slayeholding 
whites, and the loyal men among the small slaveholders, 
now generally gave up their opposition to the Confed- 
eracy, and fell into line with the secessionists. Every- 
where in the South the President was considered to have 
violated his, plighted word, and to have left the Union- 
ists inthe lurch. Everywhere the purpose of his Proc- 
lamation was represented as being, and generally believed 
to be, a desperate attempt to mend the fortunes, or rather 
the misfortunes, of the Union arms, by recourse to the 
incitement of slave insurrection, and its attendant con- 
sequences of rapine, rape and murder. And every- 
where the former Unionists now hastened to prove their 
devotion to their firesides by entering the ranks of the 
Confederate armies. The Confederacy was enabled by 
it to assemble its entire strength for the mighty effort 
for deliverance. On the other hand, the Proclamation 
was received in some parts of the North with aston- 
ishment, and dismay, and even with hostility. The 
Abolitionists approved it, naturally ; a large number of 
the Republicans were amazed and puzzled; while the 
Democrats denounced it as a violation ot plighted faith, 
@ usurpation of power, and a destructive policy to the 
nation. Especially did it grieve the hearts of the loyal 
men of the ‘border States,” who had been able to 
keep their ‘‘ States ” true to the Union only by repeating 
the President's earlier declarations that the war was for 
the Union entirely and exclusively. The patriotism of 
these men was sorely tried, and it is greatly to their 
credit that it came out in most cases chastened and 
refined. 

The President himself was at first troubled by the 
effect of it. In a private letter to the Vice-President, 
of September 28th, he wrote: “It is known to some 
that while I hope something from the proclamation, 
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my expectations are not as sanguine as are those of some 
friends. The time for its effect southward has not 
come: but northward the effect should be instanta- 
neous. It is six days old, and while commendation in 
newspapers and by distinguished individuals is all that 
a vain man could wish, the stocks have declined, 
and troops come forward more slowly than ever. This, 
looked soberly in the face, is not very satisfactory.” 

The anxiety of the President was so greatly increased 
that he became restless, and turned his attention again 
from the play of politics to the movements ‘he presi- 
in the field. He visited McClellan’s head- dents anxiety 
quarters on October 1st. He felt he must 2° 
have another victory, and a more decisive one. De- 
spite the tremendous exertions which the Army of the 
Potomac had made during the preceding four months, 
he began to ply McClellan with exhortations and or- 
ders to advance. On October 6th, he sent a despatch 
through Halleck to McClellan directing him to cross 
the Potomac at once, and to give battle to the Confed- 
erates or drive them southward. McClellan replied on 
the next day that his army needed shoes, clothing, tents, 
horses, etc., before it could advance, and that not an 
hour would be lost in carrying out the President’s in- 
structions, so soon as his troops could be equipped for 
the movement. He estimated that three days would ~ 
be the minimum time in which this could be accom- 
plished. He also informed Halleck that he should 
operate on the line of the Shenandoah, although the 
President had expressed preference for a line nearer 
Washington. 

Four days later, McClellan telegraphed again to Hal- 
leck complaining that the required supplies had not 
been received, and telling him that the army could not 
move until they arrived. 
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On the 13th, President Lincoln wrote a long letter to 
McClellan, upbraiding him for his ‘‘ over cautiousness,” 
and appealing to his sense of manliness to go forward. 
The General still delayed, however, alleging that the 
shoes, clothing and horses necessary to equip his troops 
for a successful advance were still wanting. 

The autumn elections for members of the lower House 
of Congress now began to occur. In the five great 

Theantumn States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, New York 
elections. = and Pennsylvania, the Democrats were vic- 
torious, also in Wisconsin; and in Michigan and New 
Jersey, the Republican majorities of 1860 were much 
reduced. The anxieties of the President were driven 
to the highest point. He felt that immediate success 
in the field was indispensable. There is no question 
that, under the existing conditions, McClellan’s appar- 
ent slowness and excessive caution irritated and dis- 
tressed him severely. Still he bore with it, though not 
without using some cutting words in his correspondence 
with the General. 

At last, on the 26th of October, McClellan began 
crossing the Potomac. As we have seen, he had in the 

The crose- early part of October expressed the intention 
tomec by the Of crossing at, and above, Harper’s Ferry, 
Federals. and of operating upon the line of the Shenan- 
doah River, but now, at the end of the month, he 
adopted the President’s suggestion of crossing below 
Harper’s Ferry, and moving along the east side of the 
Blue Ridge. He gave as his reasons for this change 
that the approaching rainy season would swell the upper 
Potomac, and make the roads in that section heavy, 
and that the Confederates would, on these accounts, be 
prevented from recrossing into Maryland while he was 
operating to the east of the Blue Ridge. He was also 
influenced by the fact that the President promised him 
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thirty thousand additional soldiers, if he would choose 
the more eastern line, while he would engage to send 
him only fifteen thousand if he followed the line of the 
Shenandoah. By the 2d of November the army was 
on the south bank of the river and headed for Warren- 
ton. The troops were now in fine condition, well 
rested and thoroughly equipped. Organization and 
discipline were restored, and there seemed every pros- 
pect of a successful movement. Morell, with some ten 
or fifteen thousand men, had been left to watch the 
crossings of the upper Potomac. Still there remained 
something like one hundred thousand men in the ad- 
vancing army. 

The Confederates had also rested and reorganized their 
beaten and scattered forces, and were on the watch for de- 
velopments. They sent their great cavalry leader, General 
Stuart, with some twelve or fifteen hundred men, entirely 
around the Union forces in search of information. They 
undoubtedly intended torecrossinto Maryland he move- 
in case McClellan had placed his army on the Gents,of the 
east side of the Blue Ridge during the first Stuart's raid. 
half of October. When, now, in the first days of Novem- 
ber, he turned his columns toward Warrenton, they felt 
that part of their forces must be interposed between him 
and Richmond. Longstreet’s corps, there- |). ot oot 
fore, hastily crossed the Blue Ridge and took a oulpeet 
position, about November 3d, at Culpeper F 
Court House. One of Jackson’s divisions was also re- 
moved to the east side of the Blue Ridge. The remainder 
of the Confederate army was at different points in the 
Shenandoah Valley. McClellan saw his op- he downfal 
portunity for attacking the two parts of the * McClellan. 
Confederate army separately, and was laying his plans 
for such a movement, when suddenly and without warn- 
ing, on the night of the 7th of November, he was ordered 
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from Washington to turn the command of the army over 
to General Burnside, and to report at Trenton, New 
Jersey. 
No sufficient specific reason has ever been given for 
this act of the President at that juncture. ‘The Presi- 
The reacon Gent said afterward that he had made up his 
for hisremov- mind to remove McClellan if he failed to 
foumand, of Prevent the Confederates from crossing the 
the Potomac. Blue Ridge. To the mind of any man who 
knows anything about military matters, this must appear 
almost childish. The great desideratum at that moment 
was to get at the Confederate forces in open field. Sim- 
ply keeping them in the mountain fastnesses, and seizing 
their empty capital, were matters of little moment. The 
destruction of their army was the thing toaimfor. The 
capital would then fall as a consequence, and without 
any expenditure of energy to effect it. The only satis- 
factory explanation of the order of removal must be that 
it was the final outcome of the long course of misunder- 
standings, conflicting views, and heated controversy 
which had obtained between McClellan and the Washing- 
ton authorities, and of the political jealousies existing 
between the Republicans and the Democrats in regard 
to the command of the army. 
The hostilities aroused by the Emancipation Procla- 
mation between the Republicans and the Democrats un- 
The infu- doubtedly influenced the President, in some 


fincacnating degree, in his view of the fitness of Democratic 


in prodasieg generals to prosecute the war against slavery. 
the removal. What McClellan would have done in the next 
few days, if he had been left in command, can, of 
course, never be known. Whether a crushing victory 
over the Confederates, ending at once the rebellion, 
before slavery was destroyed, was wanted by all of those 


who composed the Washington Government may well be 
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suspected. And it is very nearly certain that there were 
some who would have preferred defeat to such a victory 
with McClellan in command. It was a dark, mysteri- 
ous, uncanny thing, which the historian does not need 
to touch and prefers not to touch. 


CHAPTER XIX 
FREDERICKSBURG 


Burnside’s Plan of Operations—Halleck and Burnside—Burnside’s 
March to Falmouth—The Counter-movements of the Confed- 
erates—The Army of the Potomac at Falmouth, and the Con- 
federate Army on the Heights of Fredericksburg—The Delay 
in Crossing the River—The Confederate Fortifications—Burn- 
side’s Plan of Attack—-The Laying of the Pontoons—The 
Crossing of the Troops—The Federal Line of Battle—Burn- 
side’s Plan of Battle—The Failure of the Plan—The Attempt 
to Storm Marye’s Heights-—-Defeat of the Federals—Cause of 
the Defeat—Burnside’s Desire to Make Another Effort Op- 
posed—The Removal of Burnside—The Failure of the Expedi- 
tion against Vicksburg. 


BURNSIDE assumed command on the 9th of Novem- 
ber ; and on the same day he sent a communication to 
Burneside's Ceneral Halleck outlining his plan of opera- 
urnside’s | 

plan of opera- tions, as requested by Halleck a few days 
before. This plan involved the abandon- 

ment of the line of advance on Richmond through Cul- 
peper and Gordonsville, as favored by the President 
and General Halleck, and substituted therefor a move- 
ment on Fredericksburg, and the establishment of a 
new base of operations at Aquia Creek. Upon the re- 
ceipt of this communication Halleck went to Warrenton 
Halleck and to meet Burnside and discuss the proposed 
Bumeide. change. Burnside says, in his report, that 
the result of the discussion was that Halleck declined 
to take the responsibility of issuing an order for either 
plan, but said that the whole matter would be left to 
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the decision of the President, and that if the President 
approved the Fredericksburg line, the main army should 
be moved to Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, and 
should cross the Rappahannock River at that point on 
pontoon bridges, to be sent from Washington. General 
Halleck says in his report that, as the result of the discus- 
sion, General Burnside agreed to so modify his plan for 
approaching Fredericksburg as to cross the army over the 
Rappahannock by fords many miles above the town, in- 
stead of by marching down the north side to Falmouth, 
opposite the town, and crossing by pontoons; that he 
submitted this modified plan to the President ; and that 
when the President assented to it he, on the 14th, tele- 
graphed the same to General Burnside. Halleck does 
not recite the words of the despatch. Burnside does, 
and, according to him, they ran: ‘‘ The President has 
just assented to your plan. He thinks it will succeed if 
you move rapidly ; otherwise not.” . . 

Upon receipt of the despatch Burnside ay his army 
in motion direct for Falmouth by roads on the north 
side of the river. The grand division com- , 

urnside’s 
manded by Sumner was in advance, and the march to Fal- 
head of it arrived at that place on the 17th. pea 
Sumner with his accustomed energy, proposed to ford 
the river at once near Falmouth, and seize upon the 
heights, which run from the opposite point on the south 
side of the river, along behind Fredericksburg, to a 
point a mile or more below the town. Burnside, how- 
ever, interdicted the movement. 

Meanwhile the Confederates had discovered the move- 
ment toward Fredericksburg, and the Confederate com- 
mander ordered, on the 17th, two divisions he coun- 
of infantry, a brigade of cavalry and a bat- tf Mogmeey 
tery of artillery, all from Longstreet’s corps, °* 
to go to Fredericksburg and strengthen the small garri- 
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son there. At the same time he sent General Stuart 
with his cavalry across the upper Rappahannock to 
ascertain more fully the movements of the Union army. 
Stuart forced a passage at Warrenton Springs, on the 
18th, and entered Warrenton just after the last of 
Burnside’s troops had left for Falmouth. He returned 
to Lee with the information that the whole Union 
army was marching on Fredericksburg. On the morn- 
ing of the 19th, consequently, Lee sent the remainder of 
Longstreet’s corps to Fredericksburg, and directed Jack- 
son to move his corps across the Blue Ridge to Orange 
Court House in order to be able to support Longstreet. 
Burnside himself arrived at Falmouth on the 19th, 
and his entire army was there and in the neighborhood 
teres by the 21st. Longstreet had, however, by 
re, ote this time arrived, and had occupied the 


mac at Fal- 


mouth, and heights running alon ind Fredericks- 
Hota nd ghts g along behind Fredericks 


ate army on burg, and Jackson was approaching rapidly 
Fredericks from Orange Court House. Nothing but 
vane. prompt and energetic action on the part of 
the Union army could warrant any reasonable expecta- 
tion of success. Both Sumner and Hooker were anxious 
to go ahead, but Burnside sat down to wait for the pon- 
toons from Washington. Sumner was allowed to sum- 
mon the municipal authorities of Fredericksburg to 
surrender the place on the 21st, and to threaten bom- 
bardment in case of refusal, but the inhabitants simply 
abandoned their homes, and the Union General omitted 
his bombardment. 
The pontoons did not arrive until the 25th, owing, as 
Burnside claimed, to the remissness of the Washington 
The delay in authorities, who, on their part, claimed that 
crossing the they had approved, or assented to, no plan 
which involved the need of pontoons in 
crossing the Rappahannock. When they arrived, the 
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entire Confederate army was on the heights back of 
Fredericksburg, or in easy supporting distance. 

For two weeks more now Burnside waited, as he said, 
perfecting his plans for crossing in the face a». gon. 
of a formidable force. By the expiration of federate forti- 
this time, the Confederates had so fortified 
the crest of the hills behind the town as to make their 
position fairly impregnable. 

Burnside says, in his report, that his first intention 
was to attempt the crossing at Skinker’s Neck, a point 
some fourteen miles below Fredericksburg, purnside’s 
but that his preparations attracted the atten- Planofattack. 
tion of the Confederates, and caused them to make for- 
midable arrangements to meet him at that place. He 
thereupon concluded to surprise his antagonists by un- 
dertaking to cross at the town, where he had appeared 
to make no preparations. 

In execution of this design, he caused the material 
for his bridges to be taken during the night of the 10th 
of December to the points determined on. ieee 
His plan was to throw two bridges across at of the pon- 
the upper end of the town, one at the lower 
end, and two about a mile further down. The work 
began about three o’clock on the morning of the 11th. 
The whole of the day was employed in this work. The 
Confederate forces in the town kept up a musketry fire 
upon the working parties, until the heavy fog, which 
had hung over the valley during the entire morning, 
raised and gave the Union artillery posted along 
Stafford Heights on the north side of the river oppor- 
tunity to drive them away. Four regiments of Union 
infantry, sent across on pontoons, completed this work 
of protection to those placing the bridges in position. 

The troops began to cross over during the night of the 
11th, and continued to do so throughout the 12th. The 
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Confederates did not molest them much, but awaited 
the attack in their intrenched position on the heights 
The cross. Pack of the town. On the night of the 12th, 
ing of the the army was placed in position as follows. 
troops. nbaeiie 
Sumner’s grand division of some twenty- 
seven thousand men held the centre and right of the 
The Federal town. Franklin’s grand division of some 
line of battle. sixty thousand men held the ground in front 
of the lower bridges and along the old turnpike road to 
Richmond, which runs here for a little distance parallel 
with the river, and then turns southward around the 
lower end of the line of hills back of the town, and runs 
up the valley of the Massaponax Creek. Hooker’s grand 
division of some twenty-six thousand men remained on the 
north side of the river, to render support at either point 
as might be needed. The Union artillery was planted 
on the heights on the north side, which were higher 
than those on the south side occupied by the Confeder- 
ates, with the purpose of silencing the Confederate bat- 
teries when the Union infantry should make the assault 
upon the intrenchments, 
Burnside’s plan was to have a part of Franklin’s force 
go around the eastern end of the heights occupied by 
Burnside’, the Confederates, and fall upon their flank 
plan of battle. and rear at the same time that Sumner should 
storm the heights in front. In order to accomplish this, 
however, it was necessary, first of all, that the eastern 
point of those heights should be taken, to protect the pas- 
sage of the troops around the same in the valley below. 
Between seven and eight o’clock in the morning of the 
13th, Franklin received Burnside’s order to carry this 
The failure Point. He sent Meade’s division to do this 
ofthe plan. work. Jackson’s corps of the Confederates 
formed this portion of their line. Some of the best troops 
of the Confederacy were, therefore, in front of Meade. 
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Supported first by Doubleday’s division and then by 
Gibbon’s, the brave Pennsylvanians moved to the attack. 
It was, however, one o’clock in the afternoon before 
Meade met with any considerable success. At that 
moment, or a few minutes after, he carried the point, 
and seemed able to hold his ground, but the sudden 
advance of the Confederate divisions of Early and Talia- 
ferro, while Meade was still insufficiently supported, 
caused the withdrawal of Meade’s troops from this very 
important position. The Union forces were not able to 
regain this indispensable point, and the plan of turning 
the right flank of the Confederates thus failed completely. 
Feeling sure that Franklin with his large force could 
and would turn the Confederate right by noon at the 
latest, Burnside ordered Sumner to proceed he at. 
to storm the heights directly infront. With ,omat to 
the situation obtaining on the Confederate Heights. 
right at the moment, this was a perfectly reckless, des- 
perate and hopeless movement. The brave soldiers led 
by their brave old General advanced to the attack again 
and again, only to be repulsed by the murderous fire of 
the Confederates lying safely behind their intrench- 
ments. At half-past one, Burnside ordered Hooker to 
support Sumner. Hooker, seeing the perfectly useless 
nature of the movement, pleaded with Burnside not to 
waste any more lives at that point, but the Commander 
seems to have lost his head entirely at the moment, and 
sternly ordered Hooker to go forward. The result was 
simply the sacrifice of a few more thousands of brave 
men, Six times the noble soldiers led by Sumner and 
Hooker attempted to carry Marye’s Heights, but every 
time they were hurled back by the storm of lead and 
iron which was poured upon them. When  pegestotthe 
night fell the Union forces had been re- Federals. 
pulsed at all points. They had lost over twelve thou- 
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sand men. The Confederates had lost only about five 
thousand. 

The Confederates had repulsed the attack with so 
much ease, that they did not think, at first, that the 
battle was ended. They expected its renewal on the next 
morning. ‘They did not know the severity of the losses 
which they had inflicted on their antagonists. The 
Union army was, however, too much crippled and 
demoralized to undertake battle again, immediately. 
During the 14th and 15th, it remained, for the most 
part, quietly in the town and along the river. On the 
night of the 15th, it recrossed to the north side. 

If there is any special criticism to be made on the 
failure to execute the miserable plan of battle, it would 

Cause of the Seem to be that Franklin did not do his part. 
sean Full half of the army was under his com- 
mand, and yet his grand division lost less than four 
thousand of the more than twelve thousand men placed 
hors de combat. Moreover, he had the only chance 
for success in the plan. He ought to have so supported 
Meade’s advance as to have enabled the latter to hold 
the point which he so bravely won, the point which would 
have protected the march of the Union troops into the 
Confederate rear. The fact that the largest division in 
Franklin’s grand division hardly participated at all in 
the battle, indicates certainly that he had the power to 
support Meade, and simply failed, for some rather un- 
satisfactory reason, to use it. 

Unwilling to accept the defeat as final, Burnside 
planned to make another attempt, which was interdicted 

Burnsides by the President, and then another which 
desitetomake was prevented by the inclemency of the 
opposed. weather. Nearly all of the leading officers 
advised against any further movements on that line, 
and Generals Franklin and W. F. Smith addressed a 
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letter to the President protesting against it, and advis- 
‘ing a return to the line of the James River. It was 
evident that Burnside had lost the confidence of his 
officers and of the army. He recognized the qneremoval 
sad fact himself and besought the President of Burnside. 
to accept his resignation. The President seemed at first 
unwilling to do so, but when, at last, Burnside pro- 
posed the dismissal of Generals Hooker, Brooks, New- 
ton and Cochrane, and the relief from duty of Generals 
Franklin, Smith, Sturgis, Ferrero, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. H. Taylor, the President surmised that he 
had lost his mental balance, and immediately issued an 
order, dated January 25th (1863) relieving him from the 
command of the Army of the Potomac, and substitut- 
ing General Hooker in his place. This order also re- 
lieved Generals Sumner and Franklin from duty, the 
former at his own request. 

Thus ended the disastrous Fredericksburg campaign. 
Thereto came, at the same time, the failure of the ex- 
pedition undertaken by Grant and Sherman ‘the failure 
against Vicksburg. Grant’s depot and stores ?f the rete 
at Holly Springs having been captured by Vicksburg. 
Van Dorn on the 20th of December, Grant had been 
forced to turn back to protect his line of communica- 
tion. And Sherman had been severely repulsed at 
Chickasaw Bluffs. 

The advantages and good effects of the victory at 
Antietam seemed entirely destroyed and effaced, and 
the gloom of spiritual as well as physical winter seemed 
to hang over the discontented and sorrowing North. 


Vou, II.—8 


CHAPTER XX 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORDER EXECUTING THE EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION 


The Execution of the Order of Emancipation—The Morality and 
Legality of the Order of Emancipation. 


In the midst of such deep and universal discourage- 
ment throughout the North, the time arrived for Mr. 

The execu. Lincoln to carry out his threat of emancipa- 
tion of tb? tion. Defeat at the polls, defeat on the 
cipation. battle-field, and Indian treachery and attack, 
even so near as Minnesota, where in August a massacre 
of some eight hundred whites had been perpetrated by 
the Sioux tribes, were enough to break the courage of 
any mortal. Nevertheless the President proceeded upon 
the course he had marked ont in the preceding Septem- 
ber, when under the inspiration of the victory at 
Antietam. 

On the day appointed in his monitory Proclamation, 
he issued the final Proclamation. In this immortal in- 
strument, after referring to such parts of his September 
Proclamation as bore upon the immediate subject, the 
President struck the death-blow at slavery by the exec- 
utive edict, which was expressed in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘ Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of the power in me 
vested as commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, in time of actual armed rebellion 
against the authority and government of the United 
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States, and as a fit and necessary war measure for sup- 
pressing said rebellion, do, on this first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, and in accordance with my purpose so to do, 
publicly proclaimed for the full period of 100 days from 
the day first above mentioned, order and designate as 
the States and parts of States wherein the people there- 
of, respectively, are this day in rebellion against the 
United States, the following, to wit: Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana (except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaque- 
mines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, As- 
cension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, 
St. Martin, and Orleans, including the city of New Or- 
leans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia (except the forty- 
eight counties designated as West Virginia, and also the 
counties of Berkeley, Accomac, Northampton, Eliza- 
beth City, York, Princess Anne, and Norfolk, including 
the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which ex- 
cepted parts are for the present left precisely as if this 
proclamation were not issued. 

“And by virtue of the power and for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, I do order and declare that all persons 
held as slaves within said designated States and parts of 
States are, and henceforward shall be, free ; and that 
the Executive Government of the United States, includ- 
ing the military and naval authorities thereof, will rec- 
ognize and maintain the freedom of said persons. And 
I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free 
to abstain from all violence, unless in necessary self- 
defence ; and I recommend to them that, in all cases 
when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. 

*‘And I further declare and make known that such 
persons of suitable condition will be received into the 
armed service of the United States to garrison forts, 
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positions, stations, and other places, and to man vessels 
of all sorts in said service.” 

Both the morality and the legality of this act have been 
made subject to serious question, and it is certainly 

ae ors’ PLOper, if not necessary, in a constitutional 
ity and legal. history, to suspend the narrative of military 
ity of the orde 
of emancipa- operations for a moment and examine briefly 
= the criticisms which have been made upon it. 

It was claimed, in the first place, that the purpose of 
the President was slave insurrection, or that, at least, 
the inevitable result of his act would be slave insurrec- 
tion, and that the incitement of the slaves to the mas- 
sacre of their masters and mistresses was not only im- 
moral but positively barbaric. It would be difficult to 
meet this criticism, provided it were true that such was 
the President’s purpose, or that such would be the in- 
evitable result of his act. It is certainly immoral to 
attain any end, however desirable and necessary, by im- 
moral means. If the progress and the ends of civil- 
ization are providentially ordered, still the means for 
effecting that progress and realizing those ends are 
subject to human choice, and it is in the making of 
such choice that the human will manifests its freedom 
and proves its quality. 

But did the President entertain the immoral purpose 
attributed to him? He said that he did not, in the 
words of the Proclamation itself. He enjoined upon 
those who might attain freedom to abstain from violence 
and to labor for reasonable wages. So far as his 
purpose was concerned, if we accept his own assur- 
ances in regard to it, it went no further than to de- 
prive the Confederates of the support of slave labor 
in their rebellion against the Government and the 
Union. The ethics of war certainly allowed this. 
While the fact that no slave insurrection, no massacre 
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of whites by blacks, resulted from it is sufficient proof 
that such were not, and were not seen to be, the inevi- 
table results of the Proclamation either by the President 
or by his advisers. . 

From the point of view of existing law, the Presiden 
had no authority to fix the permanent status of the 
negro, who might be freed from slavery as the result of 
the enforcement of his Proclamation. The military dic- 
tatorship of the President is temporary, and the powers 
exercised by virtue of it are limited by the period of the 
necessity which calls them into play. The freedom 
acquired by the slave in consequence of the President’s 
act could continue legally, after the suspension of the 
war powers, only by means of some constitutional pro- 
vision or of some legislative act warranted by constitu- 
tional provision. The war powers of the President justi- 
fied his act as a temporary measure, but they did not and 
do not authorize the President to fix the permanent civil 
or political status of anybody. 

In the second place, the declaration of the President 
that the persons freed from bondage by his Proclamation 
would be, when of suitable condition, received into the 
military and naval servicé of the United States was de- 
nounced as an immorality, the immorality of arraying a 
barbarous race against a civilized race upon the battle- 
field, and in the prosecution of war, To this it may be 
answered that the negro race in the South was not ex- 
actly a barbarous race. It was an uneducated race, but 
it did not exhibit the cruel qualities which are generally 
considered as attaching to barbarism. It was simply a 
subject race sunken in ignorance, which the President 
was calling upon to lend a hand in its own enfranchise- 
ment, by becoming regular soldiers of the United States 
under the command of officers who would lead them 
and employ them in accordance with the rules of civil- 
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ized warfare. It is to be regretted that the questions at 
issue between the Union and the Confederacy could not 
have been fought out, when appealed to the trial of 
arms, by the whites only. But it is difficult to demon- 
strate the immorality of Mr. Lincoln’s order upon this 
subject ; while the previous employment of Indians by 
the Confederates, and the method of warfare actually 
followed by the Indians so employed, make all criti- 
cisms upon the use of negro soldiers by the United 
States from that quarter appear insincere and trifling. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE PERRYVILLE-MURFREESBOROUGH CAMPAIGN 


Strength of the Armies of Buell and Bragg—Buell’s Advance—Re- 
treat of the Confederates from Bardstown, and their Stand at 
Perryville—The Battle at Perryville—The Confederate Retreat 
—The Pursuit—The Losses at Perryville—The Removal of 
Buell—Rosecrans—The Battle of Iuka—The Battle of Corinth 
—Rosecrans’s Advance toward Murfreesborough—Rosecrans’s 
Plan of Battle—The Plan Discovered by the Confederates and 
the Federal Attack Anticipated—The Confederate Attack—The 
Momentary Check of the Confederates by Sheridan—Union 
Situation on the Night of the 3lst of December—The Renewal 
of the Battle on the 2d of January, 1863—The Operations of the 
3d of January—The Confederate Retreat from Murfreesborough 
—The Terrible Losses—The Results of the Union Victory. 


Ir must have seemed to the sad and discouraged 
President that a sign of approval from Heaven had been 
vouchsafed him, when, two days after he issued the final 
order of emancipation, the news of victory from the 
West reached him. 

We left, in the course of our narration, the Army of 
the Ohio at Louisville in the latter part of September. 
It was fatigued by long and rapid marching  gtrength of 
and considerably discouraged and disorgan- {Be armies of 
ized. Buell found awaiting him at Louis- Brses. 
ville a large number of raw levies. These he incorpor- 
ated at once into his existing regiments, and in five or 
six days from the time of the arrival of the main body 
of his troops in the city, he was ready with an army of 
nearly one hundred thousand men to face the Confeder- 
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ates. Bragg had, including Kirby Smith’s division, only 
about fifty thousand soldiers, but they were all seasoned 
veterans. The mass of them were at Frankfort and 
Bardstown. Kirby Smith was in immediate command 
at Frankfort, and General Polk at Bardstown. Bragg 
himself was at Frankfort, engaged in political business, 
in setting up a rebel “‘State Government” there with 
Richard Haines as governor. 

On the very day that Bragg inaugurated Haines, 
October 1st, Buell put his army in motion from Louis- 

Bisi's ad Villeto drive the invaders out of the Common- 
vance: wealth. The left corps of the army, com- 
manded by A. McD. McCook, bore off a little toward 
Frankfort, while the centre and right corps, commanded 
by Generals Gilbert and Crittenden, marched toward 
Bardstown. 

As the Federals approached the latter place, Polk 
drew his forces back in the direction of Harrodsburg, 
se and it appeared that this place had been se- 
reat of . . 
the Confeder- lected by Bragg as the point of junction 
ee town, of Smith’s army with Polk’s. The Federals 
and ob ber pressed the retiring Confederates rather hard, 
dian and when Polk reached the advantageous 
position along the Chaplin Fork of Salt River, at Perry- 
ville, he halted his troops, by command from Bragg, 
and drew them up in line of battle along the west bank 
of the river. Buckner’s division was on the right, An- 
derson’s formed the centre, and Donelson’s division the 
left. Polk’s entire army was organized in two wings, 
commanded by Hardee and Cheatham. ‘The divisions 
of Buckner and Anderson belonged to Hardee’s wing, 

and that of Donelson to Cheatham’s. 

It was Buell’s centre corps which was pressing upon 
the Confederate rear, and when on the morning of the 
8th of October, the Confederates first struck back, they 
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came upon Colonel Dan McCook’s brigade of this corps, 
which was protecting the meagre water-supply of the 
troops. This brigade was supported by the ne battle 
divisions of Mitchell and Sheridan of the ™Peryvile. 
same corps, and it was therefore able to hold its ground. 

Buell, who was with the centre corps, had sent orders, 
in the evening of the %th, to McCook on his left and 
Crittenden on his right to hasten forward in the support 
of the centre. McCook’s corps came up about eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon of the 8th, and took a strong 
position on the left of the centre corps. McCook’s 
corps was organized in two divisions, one commanded 
by General L. H. Rousseau and the other by General J. 8. 
Jackson. McCook’s line of battle was composed of the 
brigades of Lytle and Harris of Rousseau’s division on 
the right, Terrill’s brigade of Jackson’s division in the 
centre, with Webster’s brigade of the same division in 
reserve behind the right centre, and Starkweather’s 
brigade of Rousseau’s division with two batteries of ar- 
tillery on the left. 

Buell’s purpose was to attack the Confederates upon 
the following day. But Bragg, who arrived on the 
field about the middle of the forenoon of the 8th, deter- 
mined to take the offensive at once, before the concen- 
tration of all the Federal corps could be consummated. 
His plan was to attack McCook’s corps, the Federal left, 
and overwhelm it. With this purpose in view the three 
brigades on the Confederate left led by Cheatham were 
swung around to the extreme right of Polk’s line, and 
Wharton’s cavalry which covered the Confederate right 
opened the battle with a fierce charge upon McCook’s left, 
and then with the infantry support from Cheatham’s 
men upon the centre of McCook’s line. Starkweather’s 
brigade and the artillery supported by it remained firm, 
but Terrill’s brigade, composed largely of raw troops, 
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gave way in confusion, Terrill and Webster, and also 
Jackson, their division commander, all being killed. 
During the fierce attack on the left and centre of Mc- 
Cook’s line, Buckner assaulted the right and drove it 
back some distance. The Federals seemed now to be in 
considerable peril, and McCook sent to Buell for help. 
Buell was with Gilbert’s corps, and knew nothing of the 
battle raging on his left. About four o’clock in the 
afternoon McCook’s aid found him, gave him the news 
of the struggle and asked for reinforcements. Buell 
immediately ordered Schoepf’s division of veteran troops 
to go to McCook’s assistance, and dispatched an order to 
Crittenden or Thomas, who was second in command of 
the whole army and was with Crittenden, to send a divis- 
ion to take Schoepf’s place in the centre, and to attack 
the Confederate left flank with the remainder of his corps. 
Night came before these orders could be entirely executed. 
Schoepf reached McCook, but Crittenden’s corps did not 
deliver the attack on the Confederate left flank. 
The Federal commanders supposed that the battle 
would be surely renewed on the next morning, and 
The Confed- Buell’s orders were for Gilbert and Crittenden 
crate retreat. to attack the Confederate centre and left, 
while McCook’s troops, greatly fatigued and decimated 
by the battle of the 8th, should remain quiet in their 
position, and take advantage of any opportunity which 
might occur. But during the night of the 8th the 
Confederates withdrew and retreated safely to Harrods- 
burg, where they were joined by Kirby Smith’s troops. 
The Federals waited in Perryville until the 11th for 
Sill’s division of McCook’s corps, which had marched 
farther to the left than the other divisions 
in order to watch Kirby Smith at Frankfort. 
Sill struck a part of Smith’s troops going to Harrods- 
burg at Lawrenceburg and a sharp skirmish ensued. 


The pursuit. 
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On the 11th Buell began the pursuit. The Confed- 
erates retired slowly and in good order toward Cumber- 
land Gap, stripping the country of everything as they 
went. The Federals followed them as far as London. 
Here they halted. Buell saw that his enemy was escap- 
ing through the defiles of the mountains and could not 
be caught. He, therefore, resolved to send his troops 
westward toward Bowling Green and Nashville, while 
the Confederates poured through Cumberland Gap, and 
down the East Tennessee valleys, and then up the rail- 
road to Murfreesborough before the Federals could get 
south of Nashville. 

The battle of Perryville was a bloody conflict. The 
Federals had about eight hundred and fifty men killed, 
twenty-eight hundred wounded, and five he tosses 
hundred captured. The Confederate loss at Perryville. 
was about half as many. From the point of view of 
Federal strategy, it was one of the worst fought battles 
of the war. It was entirely beyond comprehension that 
Buell allowed McCook’s corps to be almost overwhelmed 
by Polk’s entire force, when he had two large corps of 
soldiers, one of them hardly a mile distant from Mc- 
Cook’s right, at the time the battle was in progress. He 
had the very best of opportunities to throw his right, 
under the lead of such a commander as Thomas, around 
the Confederate left and cut off the line of retreat of 
Polk’s entire army. The pursuit also was managed in a 
very slovenly way. Opportunities for bringing the Con- 
federates to battle were thrown away, and they were 
allowed to escape with all their plunder, which fur- 
nished them subsistence for the following mye remoy- 
winter. The dissatisfaction with Buell’s I of Buell. 
management was so great in the army, and among the 
people of the North, and at Washington, that the Presi- 
dent felt compelled to remove him and to institute a 
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commission of inquiry upon the campaign, which finally 
reported very unfavorably to Buell. He was removed 
on the 30th of October, while at Bowling Green, and 
General W. S. Rosecrans was appointed in his stead 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Ohio. 

General Rosecrans had won his way to this high 
distinction by his successful work in Northern Missis- 
sippi during the two months just preceding 
his appointment. After Buell’s army had 
gone from Corinth to make the attempt on Chatta- 
nooga, General Sterling Price, with great audacity, 
occupied Iuka, on the Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
road, about twenty-five miles south-east from Corinth. 

The battle Rosecrans, who had been left at Corinth in 
oe command of the troops in Northern Missis- 
sippi, undertook, in conjunction with General Grant, 
who then commanded the troops in West Tennessee, an 
expedition against Price at Iuka about the middle of 
September. The attack was delivered on the 19th, 
and, Grant’s soldiers failing to come up, by Rosecrans’s 
men alone. After a stubborn battle, the Confederates 
abandoned the place under cover of the night and re- 
treated to Ripley, where Van Dorn joined Price with 
reinforcements sufficient to make the combined army 
number thirty thousand men, and took command of the 
entire force. 

Van Dorn now laid his plan for driving Rosecrans out 
of Corinth. On the morning of the 3d of October his 

The battle troops collided with some of Rosecrans’s de- 
of Corinth. —_ tachments which had been thrown out to the 
west of the fortifications for the purpose of discovering 
whether an attack on Corinth was designed, or whether 
the Confederates were pushing on to attack Ord’s troops 
at Bolivar in Tennessee, or Grant’s at Jackson still far- 
ther north. The Federal commander soon made up his 


Rosecrans. 
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mind that Corinth was Van Dorn’s objective point, and 
he drew his forces back into the intrenchments and pre- 
pared to receive the assault. It came without delay, and 
during the afternoon of the 3d and the forenoon of the 
4th, the battle raged with great fury. The Confederates 
charged the works with such determination that they 
actually captured one of the strongest forts, Fort Rich- 
ardson, and Rosecrans’s own head-quarters, but the Fed- 
erals brought up their reserves and retook them. At 
last the Confederates gave up the desperate attack and 
fell back with exhausted and decimated ranks. They 
had lost nearly five thousand men of their thirty thou- 
sand in their grandeffort. The Federals lost only about 
half as many. Rosecrans had only twenty thousand 
men, and although he had fought behind strong forti- 
fications and had only repulsed his enemy, still the bat- 
tle of Corinth was regarded as the chief Federal victory 
of the autumn of 1862 after Antietam. It established 
the claim of Rosecrans to the great advance in rank 
which he received by being made Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of the Ohio. 

On reaching Nashville, Rosecrans came finally to the 
conclusion that, despite the inclement season, he would 
move at once against Bragg. He had learned that a 
large part of the cavalry belonging to Bragg’s army 
had been sent into Kentucky, under Morgan, to cut 
communication between Louisville and Nashville, and 
that another division of it, under Forrest, had been 
sent into West Tennessee to destroy the railroad which 
supplied General Grant’s army in West Tennessee and 
Northern Mississippi, the Mobile and Ohio Road. Bragg 
had supposed that the Union forces had gone into win- 
ter quarters at Nashville, and that he could with im- 
punity weaken his cavalry arm. But Rosecrans was not 
thinking of rest until after he had dealt a decisive blow, 
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and had freed Middle Tennessee from the Confeder- 
ates. The Confederates themselves had gone into win- 
ter quarters at Murfreesborough, and had planned and 
were enjoying a season of gay festivity. The President 
of the Confederacy in company with General J. E. John- 
ston made them a visit, and exhorted and encouraged 
them to hold their ground in Middle Tennessee. 

On the 26th of December, Rosecrans began opera- 
tions. At the moment a large part of one of the 

Rosecrans’s three Confederate corps, that of Hardee, was 
advance tow: located about twenty miles west of Murfrees- 
freesborough. borough on a turnpike leading from Nash- 
ville to Shelbyville, via Nolensville. The other two 
corps, commanded by Polk and Kirby Smith, were at 
Murfreesborough and at Readyville. Rosecrans was 
thus compelled to advance with a broad front. He sent 
McCook with three divisions direct against Hardee, at 
the same time that he ordered Thomas to move, with 
his two divisions, down the turnpike to Franklin on the 
right of McCook and threaten Hardee’s left flank. 
Crittenden, with three divisions, was directed to advance 
on the turnpike leading from Nashville to Murfrees- 
borough, and stop at the village of Lavergne. These 
movements were all accomplished under sharp skir- 
mishing during most of the day. 

Rosecrans’s plan was to have McCook develop the in- 
tentions of the Confederates by pressing Hardee, and 

Rosecrans’s tO keep Thomas in a position to support 
plan of battle. either McCook or Crittenden, as circum- 
stances might require. On the 27th and 28th, McCook’s 
movements forced Hardee to seek a junction with the 
other Confederate corps at Murfreesborough. Thomas 
was, therefore, directed to move by cross-roads to the 
support of Crittenden. By the night of the 29th the 
Confederates were all consolidated in and around Mur- 
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freesborough, and the Union forces were in position some 
three or four miles to the north and north-west of the 
place. McCook’s divisions formed the Union right, 
Thomas’s the centre, and Crittenden’s the left. The plan 
of battle was to have Thomas and McCook engage the 
Confederate centre and left, while Crittenden should 
cross Stone’s River which separated the Confederate right, 
consisting of the division commanded by Breckenridge, 
from the centre and left, and crush this single division 
by hurling his two divisions, commanded by Van Cleve 
and Wood, upon it. From this position his artillery 
would take the Confederate fortifications in reverse, 
and make them untenable, and Thomas would be thereby 
enabled to drive the Confederate centre westward and 
crush it, and Crittenden would have the way open before 
him into Murfreesborough, from which place by moving 
westward along the turnpike to Franklin he would gain 
the Confederate rear, cut off their retreat, and crush 
their whole army between his troops and those of Mc- 
Cook and Thomas. 

It was a most skilful plan. Theoretically nothing 
was wanting. But the most skilful plan must be care- 
fully concealed and ably executed. The heplandis. 
trouble with the battle was that the Confed- @ 35 tcaefates 
erates divined the plan and foiled it by $4 attecx an. 
their sudden and furious attack, in the dim ‘ipated- 
light of the early morning of the 31st, on McCook’s 
right. The success of the plan of battle depended, 
as Rosecrans told McCook, on McCook’s being able 
to hold his ground for three hours. It proved that 
McCook’s line fronted too much eastward with his ex- 
treme right not sufficiently refused, as the military men 
say, to protect his right flank. 

At about half-past six in the morning, while the 
Union troops were calmly drinking coffee, the Confeder- 
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ates rushed in heavy force upon the extreme right of 
McCook’s line, crumbled two brigades of Johnson’s 
TheConfed. @ivision in pieces, and quickly dislodged the 
erate attack. yight brigade of Davis’s division and then 
the centre brigade of the division. 

The Confederates next struck Sheridan’s division, 
and were momentarily halted by the energy and ability 
The momen. 0! this splendid officer and his brave men. 
ary ees It soon became evident, however, that Mc- 
ates by Sheri- Cook must be reinforced, or the entire right 
mis wing of the army would be crushed. In- 
stead of being able to hold his ground for three hours, 
McCook had, within one hour, demanded succor. Rose- 
crans soon saw that the plan of the battle was spoiled, 
and that he must now work hard and quickly to save the 
army. He immediately countermanded the order to 
Crittenden to cross the river, and sent Rousseau’s divis- 
ion of Thomas’s corps, and Van Cleve’s division of Crit- 
tenden’s corps to the support of Sheridan, who had re- 
pulsed the Confederates three or four times, but in so 
doing had swung his right from a south-easterly to 
a north-westerly face. This prompt redisposition of 
Union situa. the Union troops checked the Confederates 
tion create and enabled Rosecrans to form a new line 
of December. of battle, against which the Confederates 
stormed in vain. When night fell the Union army 
held its original ground on the left, but on the centre 
and right it had been forced backward a considerable 
distance. The new line was, however, a better one for 
defensive action than the original one, and during the 
night the left wing of the army was also drawn back 
to it. 

The following day, January 1st (1863), passed with- 
out any serious movement from either side. On the 
2d, the battle was renewed. In the forenoon, the Con- 
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federates began a fire from heavy artillery on the centre 
and right of the Union line, but the Union artillery 
replied with so much energy and such good Therenewal 
aim as to put a speedy end to the attack. or star or 
About the middle of the afternoon, the Con- Ja7uary 1863. 
federate right advanced to attack the Union left, which 
had now again occupied ground on the east side of the 
river. The Confederates were at first successful and 
drove Van Cleve’s division back across the river again 
in confusion. But Rosecrans, who happened to be 
present at this point, at the critical moment, sent the 
larger part of Negley’s division and some other forces 
to Van Cleve’s support. These reinforcements, assisted 
by the heavy fire from Crittenden’s artillery posted on 
an eminence on the west side of the river, compelled 
the Confederates to retire again with great loss. The 
night now came on, and the weary troops sank to rest 
on the battle-field. 

The next day it rained dismally, and little was done, 
except to clear the woods occupied by the Confederates 
in front of Thomas’scorps. The Union left me opera. 
wing had at this moment, however, advanced Sone ee 
so near to Murfreesborough that the artillery °°” 
could shell the town. The Confederate commander was 
now convinced that the battle was lost, and that he 
must save his army. He did not await the coming of 
the dawn of the next day, but began his retreat in the 
middle of the night, and by the time that the Union 
commanders learned of his movement, inthe  TheConfea- 
forenoon of the 4th, his rearguard of in- ore oe 
fantry was several miles to the south of Mur- freee DoEcuee. 
freesborough, and only a cavalry force remained in the 
town. ‘This withdrew in the early morning of the next 
day, and the weary but victorious Union army quietly 
took possession. 

Vou. Il.—9 
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Nearly fifty thousand men had taken part in this con- 
flict on the Union side, and nearly forty thousand Con- 
Theterrible federates. The Union loss was about thir- 
Sonet teen thousand, and the Confederate about 
ten thousand. It was one of the most sanguinary and 
obstinately fought battles of the war. 
Considered as a trial of strength alone, it was not very 
decisive, but its results were most important to the 
The reaultae Union cause. It gave Middle Tennessee back 
of the Union to the Union. This was much. But its in- 
See: fluence in raising the hopes and the courage 
of the North was vastly more important. At the same 
time the news was received that Colonel Harlan had 
driven Morgan away from the line of railroad connect- 
ing Rosecrans’s army with its base at Louisville, and 
that General Sullivan had driven Forrest out of West 
Tennessee. The campaign of 1862 may be said to have 
ended with these victories instead of with the defeat at 
Fredericksburg, and the anxious President could now 
feel that his Proclamation was more than ink and parch- 
ment. He could even feel that he had a sign from 
above that his great act was approved by Almighty jus- 
tice and power. 


CHAPTER XXII 


CONFEDERATE ATTEMPTS TO REGAIN THE COASTS 
OF VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 


The Confederate Attempt to Retake Suffolk—Longstreet Sent by 
the Richmond Government to Carry Out the Plan—The Con- 
federate Strategy—The Discovery of the Confederate Plan by 
the Federals—Longstreet and Hill in Front of Suffolk. 


THE Confederate victory at Fredericksburg and the 
Union victory at Murfreesborough seemed to balance 
each other, in a way, and to make both parties content 
to give themselves a little time for rest and recuperation. 
While the main armies both of the Kast and the West 
were thus living in a state of suspended activity, the 
Confederates on the lower course of the James and 
the Union forces on the Mississippi were planning 
advances upon their respective adversaries in these 
quarters. 

When McClellan abandoned the Peninsular campaign, 
he left General Keyes with his corps to hold possession 
of Yorktown, Williamsburg, Norfolk and  thecongea- 
Suffolk. Of these points, Suffolk was, in $Me, siemet 
some respects, the most important, since f* 
from this quarter the railroads running south from 
Richmond might be most easily reached. The Federal 
forces, under General Peck, at Suffolk, occupied them- 
selves during the latter part of the year 1862 in forti- 
fying the place; and, in January of 1863, the Confed- 
erates commanded by General Prior appeared upon the 
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Blackwater, a stream some twenty miles west of Suffolk, 
and began to throw up intrenchments along the course 
of the river. The last of January, Prior advanced a 
part of his troops in the direction of Suffolk. He met 
the Federal forces at about the half-way point between 
his base on the Blackwater and Suffolk. A sharp en- 
counter followed in which the Federals were worsted. 
The Confederates, however, decided to retire to the 
line of the Blackwater. 

The Confederate Government at Richmond now formed 
a plan for rescuing the coasts of Virginia and North 

Longstreet Carolina from Federal occupation, Long- 
sent | by the street with three divisions of his corps was 
Eocarry out Withdrawn from Lee at Fredericksburg, and 
the plan. sent to Petersburg, from which place he 
might operate to best advantage for the realization of 
the plan ; and General D. H. Hill was sent into North 
Carolina to organize the North Carolina militia. Long- 
street was to operate against Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
Hill against the Federal forces at the mouths of the 
North Carolina rivers. 

The plan of campaign of the Confederates was to 
threaten the ‘North Carolina coasts first, and thereby 

The Com Cause reinforcements to be drawn from Nor- 
federate strat- folk and Suffolk to the Federal garrisons on 
ee these coasts, and then make a dash for Suf- 
folk. Fortunately for the Confederates, the Federal 
commander on the coasts of North Carolina, General 
Foster, was ordered at this juncture to send some ten 
thousand of his best troops to General Hunter at Port 
Royal, to aid in one of those abortive expeditions 
planned at Washington for the capture of Charleston. 
The Confederates were quick to take advantage of Fos- 
ter’s weakness. On the 14th of March, the Confederates, 
under Pettigrew, attacked a Federal fort on the Neuse 
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just across from Newbern. They were beaten off, how- 
ever, by the gun-boats. 

On the 30th, General Hill himself laid siege to the 
town of Washington on the Tar River. General Fos- 
ter reinforced the Federal garrison, and it was able to 
hold out against the attack. Foster felt obliged, how- 
ever, to apply to Keyes for aid. This was just what 
the Confederates were working to effect. A brigade 
of Peck’s division at Suffolk was made ready to go to 
Foster, but, most happily for the Federals, Peck learned 
on the very day set for the brigade to de- my, aiscov- 
part, that Longstreet was preparing to attack pt aS 
him at Suffolk with a large force, and that by the Fed- 
the Confederate movements in North Caro- ee 
lina were feints to draw troops from Suffolk. Peck 
took the responsibility of keeping his men at Suffolk, 
and began vigorous preparations to meet Longstreet. 
The latter arrived in front of Suffolk about the 12th of 
April with nearly twenty-five thousand men. Thanks 
to a few small vessels and his fortifications, Peck was 
able to ward off immediate danger, and to convince 
Longstreet that he could not take the place except by 
a regular siege. Longstreet sat down for more than two 
weeks to wait for his siege guns, which did Longstreet 
not arrive-until the 30th. Hill now came 8"4 Sfsur 
up from North Carolina with about ten thou- eee 
sand new troops, and just as everything was ready to 
proceed to active work, Hooker’s movements in front 
of Fredericksburg caused the Confederate President to 
recall Longstreet’s forces to Richmond, and Suffolk was 
relieved from the impending danger. 

On the Federal side, the attack on Charleston proved 
a signal failure. Du Pont with nine ironclads under- 
took, on the 7th of April, to force his way into the har- 
bor, but was repulsed with the loss of one of his boats. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
CHANCELLORSVILLE 


Hooker’s Reorganization of the Army of the Potomac—The Dispo- 
sition of the Confederate Forces—Cavalry Fight near Kelly’s 
Ford—Hooker’s Plan of Campaign—The Real Movements of 
the Federals—The Defect in Hooker’s Plan—The Discovery 
of the Federal Plan of Attack by Lee—The Relative Strength 
of the Armies Around Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg— 
Hooker’s Indecision—The Confederate Plan to Attack Hooker’s 
Right Wing in Flank and Rear—Jackson’s Attack on the Fed- 
eral Right Rear in the Wilderness—Rout of the Federals at 
Dowdall’s—The Battle of Chancellorsville—Death of Jackson 
—Federal Preparations for the Renewal of the Battle—The 
Confederate Attack on the 3d—Hooker Injured—Sedgwick’s 
Attack upon Early—The Battle at Salem Church—The New 
and Advantageous Position of the Federals—Critical Position of 
Sedgwick’s Troops—The Retreat of the Federals—Results and 
Losses of the Expedition—Fruitless Operations of Stoneman’s 
Cavalry. 


Hooker, the new commander of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, had spent the months of February and March in 
Hooker'sre. Teorganizing the army in front of Freder- 
organization icksburg, and in restoring its numbers and 
the Potomac. discipline to the condition existing before 
Burnside’s disaster. He abolished Burnside’s grand 
division system, and went back to the corps organization 
of McClellan. He divided the army into seven corps, 
under the respective commands of Reynolds, Couch, 
Sickles, Meade, Sedgwick, Howard and Slocum. Each 
of these corps numbered from fifteen to twenty thousand 
men. ‘The cavalry was organized in one grand division 
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under the command of Stoneman. MHooker’s army thus 
reached the enormous figure of about one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men, well armed and equipped, and 
supported by a powerful artillery of some three hundred 
cannon. It was not to be expected that such a force 
would remain inactive when the mild weather appeared ; 
it was not to be tolerated that it should. 

Upon the opposite bank of the Rappahannock, within 
plain sight, lay Lee’s army, numbering about half as 
many men as the Army of the Potomac, ne dispo. 
Longstreet with three of his divisions being, G44 OL .te 
as we have seen, absent on the Suffolk cam- forces. 
paign. The two divisions of his corps remaining at 
Fredericksburg formed Lee’s left wing, while Jackson’s 
large corps formed the right wing, and guarded the 
river below Fredericksburg against any movement of 
the Federals in that quarter. The Confederate cavalry 
divisions under Stuart, Fitzhugh Lee, and Mosby were 
carrying on petty warfare about and within the Federal 
lines. 

On the 17th of March a sharp little battle took place 
between them and three brigades of Federal cavalry 
commanded by Averill, at a point about a Qt aint 
mile south of Kelly’s Ford, on the upper near Kelly's 
Rappahannock. The Confederates were rath- te 
er worsted, but the Federal commander decided that it 
was wise for him to retire to the north side of the river. 

It seems that Hooker’s plan at that moment was, so far 
as it had been developed, to send Stoneman with his en- 
tire division around the Confederate left wing 

° Hooker’s 
for the purpose of destroying Lee’s commu- plan of cam- 
nications and line of retreat, and to cross the °°” 
river with his grand army below Fredericksburg and 
turn the Confederate right. 

About the middle of April, Stoneman took possession 
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of the crossings of the upper Rappahannock and pre- 
pared to enter upon his part of the movement. Hooker, 
however, became convinced that the more promising 
plan was to divide his army, leaving one part of it before 
Fredericksburg to detain Lee, and make a rapid march 
with the other up and across the Rappahannock and 
down the other side through a country known as the 
Wilderness, and thus take Lee in his left flank and rear. 
He made a feint upon Port Royal below Fredericks- 
burg in order to confuse Lee as to his real intention, 
at Gave and, on the 28th of April, he sent the corps 
ments of the of Howard, Slocum and Meade up the river 
4 to Kelly’s Ford, where they crossed to the 
south side. They were now above the point where the 
Rapidan empties into the Rappahannock. They must, 
therefore, cross the Rapidan before they could reach 
their objective point, which was Chancellorsville, a place 
situated a little south of west from Fredericksburg, and 
about twelve miles distant therefrom. It was also about 
six miles south of the Rappahannock. On the morning 
of the 30th the three corps had crossed the Rapidan and 
by the evening of that day they had advanced nearly to 
Chancellorsville. Hooker had placed these three corps 
under the superior command of Slocum, as the senior of- 
ficer, and had ordered him, in case Lee did not come out 
to meet him at Chancellorsville, to proceed toward Fred- 
ericksburg, on a line of march parallel with the Rappa- 
hannock, until he should come upon the high ground 
opposite Banks’s Ford, some three or four miles above 
Fredericksburg, and thus force Lee’s extreme left wing 
to draw back upon Fredericksburg. This would give the 
Federals possession of the fords of the Rappahannock be- 
tween the confluence of the Rapidan with the Rappahan- 
nock and Fredericksburg, viz.: United States Ford and 
Banks’s Ford, and would thus enable them to connect the 
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two parts of their army separated by the Rappahannock. 
With this in view, Hooker ordered Couch to move with 
two divisions of his corps to a point on the north side of 
the river directly in front of these two fords, and wait 
there for the appearance of Slocum on the south side. 

The three corps commanded by Reynolds, Sickles and 
Sedgwick, and the one division of Couch’s corps left 
opposite Fredericksburg, were placed under the superior 
direction of Sedgwick, as Hooker himself designed to 
be with the other part of the army, and Sedgwick was 
instructed to cross the Rappahannock below Fredericks- 
burg when informed that Slocum had crossed the Rapi- 
dan, and endeavor to seize the roads leading from Fred- 
ericksburg to Richmond. In case Lee should weaken 
himself by sending troops to meet Slocum, Sedgwick 
was expected to attack the Confederate works. In case 
he should retreat toward Richmond, a vigorous pursuit 
must be made. 

It was a good plan, and in the first stages of its exe- 
cution the Federal officers and troops acted with energy 
and enthusiasm. One great mistake had qe aefect in 
been made, however. Having sent all of Hooker's platy 
his cavalry toward Gordonsville, Hooker failed to cover 
properly the movements of Slocum’s columns on the 
south side of the river. In consequence of this error, 
the ever-present Stuart had on the 29th discovered these 
movements, and during the night of the 29th succeeded 
in reporting them to Lee. 

At the same time Sedgwick sent two divisions across 
the Rappahannock to make the proper diversion, but 
his inactivity revealed his true purpose tO The discovery 
Lee, and convinced Lee entirely that thee eae 
attack was coming from the other side. He by Lee. 
sent General Anderson at once, with one brigade toward 
Chancellorsville and authorized him to draw the two 
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brigades which were guarding United States Ford to 
him. Anderson succeeded in getting to Chancellors- 
ville with these troops in advance of the Federals, but 
was obliged to yield the place on the morning of the 
30th to the superior numbers of the Federals. Hooker 
now ordered both Couch and Sickles to cross the river 
at the fords left open by the withdrawal of the Confed- 
erates to go to Anderson, and went himself to Chan- 
cellorsville to assume the immediate command. 

On the 1st day of May, Hooker had an army, at and 
around Chancellorsville, which exceeded in numbers 

The relative Uee’s entire force, and in addition to these 
strength of sixty or seventy thousand men he had two 


the armies x 
around Chan- more full army corps on the other side of 


ane pene Lee’s position. It seemed as if nothing could 
cee now save Lee from a most disastrous defeat. 

At this critical moment, Hooker’s judgment began to 
waver. Instead of marching entirely out of the Wilder- 

Hooker’s ness into the open country between Chancel- 
indecision. ~_Jorsville and Fredericksburg, where he could 
deploy his great infantry force and use his superior ar- 
tillery to advantage, he now began to cling to the skirts 
of the almost impenetrable forest through which his 
troops had made a successful march, as if he thought he 
needed its protection. 

On the preceding night, Jackson had begun moving 
from his position on the Confederate right wing toward 
Chancellorsville. He took with him about twenty-five 
thousand fine troops. He arrived in the morning of the 
1st of May within a few miles of the Federal forces around 
Chancellorsville and made a junction with Anderson and 
McLaws. Jackson now had at least thirty-five thousand 
troops. About noon the heads of the two columns mov- 
ing in opposite directions on the turnpike between Chan- 
eellorsville and Fredericksburg met on the hill just east 
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of Chancellorsville. Sykes’s division of Meade’s corps 
formed the Federal advance, and Mahone’s brigade of 
Anderson’s division the Confederate. The Federal 
forces rapidly occupied good positions clear of the for- 
est, and appeared to be quite advantageously placed to 
receive the attack. 

At this moment, to the surprise and consternation al- 
most of his corps and division commanders, Hooker or- 
dered his troops to draw back to the edges of the forest. 
At the same time he sent instructions to Reynolds to 
bring his corps to the south side of the river, and to 
Sedgwick to threaten Early at Fredericksburg. Lee 
was now with Jackson before Chancellorsville, and the 
Confederate force left at Fredericksburg was not strong 
enough to hold the Confederate positions against a de- 
termined attack by Sedgwick. The situation before 
Chancellorsville was now simply an investment of the 
large Federal army in the Wilderness by the whole Con- 
federate army, except the ten or twelve thousand troops 
with Early. As we have seen, the Federals greatly out- 
numbered the Confederates, but in the tangles of the 
forest, their superiority in this respect was to prove of 
little value. At first, the Confederate commander was 
at a loss how to begin active operations against an 
adversary so situated. 

In the evening of this day (May 1st), while Lee and 
Jackson were in close consultation, Stuart appeared at 
their quarters with the information that the tTheconfea- 
Federal right was badly exposed at a place Stack Hook- 
called Dowdall’s Tavern in the Wilderness. 95,8 i,’ faux 
Jackson, as usual, took in at a glance the im- 4 rear 
portance of this communication. He quickly proposed 
to his superior to allow him to march around the Fed- 
eral right and attack it in reverse. Lee also saw, in 
a twinkling, the advantage of such a movement. It 
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meant indeed the division of his army into three parts, 
widely separated from each other, and the exposure to 
the danger of having each part overpowered in detail, 
but he felt that he could rely upon the immobility of 
the Federals to preserve him. He allowed Jackson to 
take almost his entire corps, nearly thirty thousand 
strong, thus leaving only about half that number with 
which to hold Hooker in check at Chancellorsville. 
In the early morning of the 2d, Jackson started 
upon his march through the southern part of the Wilder- 
Jacksons Less. The Federals discovered the move- 
eae on re ment by the middle of the forenoon, but 
rear in the thought that the Confederates were retreat- 
ing toward Gordonsville, and did not take 
the slightest precautions for the security of their ex- 
treme right. Sickles’s corps started in pursuit of Jack- 
son, but Jackson’s veteran rearguard not only protected 
his march, but concealed the purpose and destination of 
it. About the middle of the afternoon, Jackson caught 
sight of the Federal encampment at Dowdall’s. It was 
Howard’s corps which occupied the position. The line 
was fronting nearly southward at the moment, and 
Jackson thought best to move a little farther around to 
the westward in order to take it in the flank and rear. 
Between five and six o’clock, while Howard’s soldiers 
were engaged in preparing their evening meal, the at- 
tack began. The Federals were taken completely by 
surprise. 
In a few minutes Devens’s division was crushed, and 
the Confederates were rushing toward Chancellorsville. 
Rout of the L2 2 few minutes more Schurz’s division was 
Fed erals at routed. The last of Howard’s divisions, Stein- 
' wehr’s troops, endeavored to make a stand, 
but in vain. In less than an hour from the beginning 
of the attack, Howard’s corps was almost annihilated. 
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Those who had not been killed or wounded were fleeing 
in every direction open to them. 

By this time, report of Jackson’s onslaught spread 
through the army, and Sickles and Pleasanton succeeded 
in bringing together sufficient infantry and wie eauita at 
artillery on the plateau of Chancellorsville Chancellors- 
to check the Confederate advance from the “ 
south-west side. Night now closed upon the combatants, 
and the battle ceased momentarily. 

During the evening, while reconnoitring the posi- 
tions of the Federals, Jackson was accidentally wounded 
by his own men, and died a few days later Death of 
from the complications occasioned by the in- 7¢*°™ 
jury. The knowledge of the disaster was kept from his 
men so far as possible. Stuart assumed the chief com- 
mand of the corps. 

Sickles renewed the battle in the moonlight, and 
drove the Confederates back. The Confederates suf- 
fered anew in the wounding of another of their chiefs, 
General A. P. Hill. About midnight the conflict ceased 
again. 

The Federal line now extended from Ely’s Ford on 
the Rapidan through Chancellorsville to United States 
Ford on the Rappahannock. It was afairly wederal 
good defensive position, after Sickles had Preparations 
occupied the heights on the south-west of ede 
Chancellorsville. Hooker had gathered here about 
eighty thousand of his men, and had not much more 
than half that number in front of him. There seemed 
no doubt that he would repulse the Confederates, if 
they dared to make another attack. In the early morn- 
ing of the 3d, Hooker surprised and amazed his gen- 
erals again by ordering Sickles to abandon the high 
ground to the south-west of Chancellorsville, and draw 
his line back to the plateau upon which the place was 
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situated. These heights commanded Chancellorsville 
on that side, as was seen so soon as the Confederates 
occupied them and planted their artillery upon them. 
This happened almost immediately, and under the ar- 
TheContea. Ullery fire as a protection, the Confederate 
erateattackon infantry advanced to the attack upon the 
pe plateau of Chancellorsville. The troops of 
Sickles and of Couch met and drove them back again 
and again. They returned as often to the conflict with 
renewed determination. The decisive moment was 
approaching. The Confederate troops remaining with 
Lee on the east and south-east of Chancellorsville had 
reached around to the southward until they formed con- 
nection with Stuart’s right. From the east, south and 
west, the Confederates now rushed up the slopes around 
Chancellorsville. Hooker had plenty of fresh troops 
with whom to oppose them. The corps of Reynolds 
and of Meade had not yet been in the battle at all. 
They were awaiting the word of command from Hooker. 
Hooker in- At this instant Hooker was so stunned by the 
jured. concussion of a cannon-ball from one of the 
Confederate batteries striking the pillar of the Chancellor 
House against which he was leaning, that he was ren- 
dered incapable of directing the battle, and before any 
of his subordinates could assume command, the Con- 
federate infantry gained the plateau and forced the Fed- 
erals back toward the Rappahannock. 
It was now nearly midday of the 3d. At this mo- 
ment of Confederate success, news was brought to Lee 
eee that Sedgwick had attacked Early, and driven 
attack upon him from the heights back of Fredericksburg, 
. and now held the road from Chancellorsville 
to Fredericksburg. Instead of advancing upon the Fed- 
erals in front of him, Lee must now look to those in his 
rear. He immediately sent most of the troops of Long- 
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street’s corps to meet Sedgwick, remaining himself with 
the rest before Hooker. 

One of Longstreet’s brigades, that commanded by 
Wilcox, which had been left with Early at Fredericks- 
burg, retreated from Marye’s Heights along  qnebattieat 
the road to Chancellorsville in order to im- S#lemChureh. 
pede Sedgwick’s march as much as possible. Wilcox 
made a stand at a strong point on the road some four 
miles out from Fredericksburg. There was a building 
at this point called Salem Church. He met here the 
forces sent back by Lee before the head of Sedgwick’s 
column arrived. When the Federal troops came up, the 
Confederates were ready to receive them, and the battle 
opened at once. While the Federals were not worsted 
in the encounter, their advance was checked. Night 
fell again at this juncture and the two forces ceased op- 
erations. 

The whole Federal army was now in position for easy 
communication between all of its parts, Hooker with the 
main army being in front of United States vhenewand 
Ford, and Sedgwick in front of Banks’s Ford, ph tes fared 
only about five or six miles apart, and the ederals: 
north side of the river being entirely in the hands of 
the Federals. Hooker had heard the sounds of the bat- 
tle at Salem Church. He knew, therefore, that Sedg- 
wick was near at hand. He could easily have sent 
Sedgwick one of his corps during the night, without the 
slightest danger to himself ; or he could have ordered 
Sedgwick to join him by crossing to the north side of 
the river at Banks’s Ford, marching up the north side to 
United States Ford, and crossing again to the south side. 
But he does not seem to have thought of either of these 
things. It is charitable, at least, to conclude that his 
mind was still in a state of confusion from the severe 
shock which he had received a few hours before. Dur- 
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ing the entire night of the 3d, he remained passive, 
while Early was reorganizing his scattered forces, and 
bringing them to the aid of Lee against Sedgwick. He 
virtually left Sedgwick to take care of himself, with 
about half of the Confederate army preparing to attack 
his single corps. When the morning of the 4th broke, 
Critical poste SCUSWick found himself in a highly danger- 
tion of. Sedg- ous situation. ‘The Confederates were moving 
ey oushim from all sides except the north and 
east. A little after midday, they retook Marye’s Heights 
with but slight opposition and thus threatened his rear. 
Fortunately for him, it was late in the afternoon before 
the Confederates were ready to reopen the attack. He 
was able to hold out against them until night came. 
The darkness was so great that the Confederates were 
obliged to retire a little from the positions won by them 
in order to reform their lines. This gave Sedgwick 
the opportunity to retreat to Banks’s Ford and cross 
to the north side, which he accomplished successfully in 
the early morning of the 5th. Lee now turned upon 
Hooker again, but the great fatigue of his soldiers and 
the inclemency of the weather prevented him from get- 
ting into position for this purpose before the night of 
the 5th. But Hooker decided not to wait for him. 
The Federal troops had lost all desire for battle and 
about all confidence in their Commander-in-Chief, and 
The retreat LU S2ve the order to retreat. Through rain 
of the Feder- and mud and darkness the disheartened sol- 
ve diers dragged themselves and their trains of 
artillery back across the river, and back to their old po- 
sitions at Falmouth. On the 7th they were all in the 
old places, and the Confederates had reoccupied their 
old positions in front of them. 
The expedition had cost the Federal army nearly 
eighteen thousand men, while the Confederates lost only 
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about twelve thousand. But, more than this, it had cost 
the Federal army almost all confidence in its leaders and 
in itself, while it had inspired the Confed- 
erates, on the other hand, with an enthusias- jones ee ‘the 
tic faith in thejr-own invincibility. At this “°° 
day it seems so plain to anybody, who knows anything at 
all about military movements, what ought to have been 
done to make the campaign a Union success, that no ex- 
planation of Hooker’s conduct is satisfactory, except that 
his mind was so affected by the concussion which he suf- 
fered in the battle of the 3d as to deprive him of a prop- 
er realization of the situation down to the last moment. 
Stoneman’s cavalry operations were equally fruitless. 
Their purpose was to cut off Lee’s retreat ; but Lee did 
not retreat. That part of the force under — Fruitless op- 
Heveral was (driven back by W.H. Fy Les,” oye nen awe 
and returned to Hooker about the 2d of cavary 
May. ‘The rest of it was separated by Stoneman into a 
number of detachments, which scoured the country be- 
tween Fredericksburg and Richmond, and created quite 
a panic throughout that region. Kilpatrick, with his 
detachment, rode almost up to the suburbs of Richmond. 
But so little real damage was done to Lee’s communica- 
tions that everything was restored to previous conditions 
by May 12th. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
VICKSBURG AND PORT HUDSON 


Operations on the Mississippi River—Grant’s March from Milliken’s 
Bend to Hard Times—The Diversions against Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson—March of Grant’s Army to Schroon’s and the 
Crossing of the Mississippi—The Capture of Port Gibson and 
Grand Gulf—Retreat of the Confederates toward Vicksburg— 
Communication Established between Grant and Banks, and 
Grant Reinforced by Sherman—Pemberton’s Plan of Defence 
—Grant’s Line of Advance—Pemberton’s Mistake—The Fight 
at Raymond—The Approach of Johnston—Attem pt of Johnston 
to Unite with Pemberton—The Battle of Champion Hill—The 
Federal Victory and the Confederate Losses—Pemberton Con- 
fined in Vicksburg—The Federal Assaults on Vicksburg—_Fed- 
eral Reinforcements around Vicksburg, and the Confederate 
Strength—The Siege—Attempts to Divert the Federals from 
Vicksburg—The Capture of Vicksburg—The Occupation of 
Jackson—Siege and Capture of Port Hudson—The Results of 
the Victories on the Mississippi. 


AT the same time that the Army of the Potomac was 
suffering its almost disgraceful defeat at Chancellors- 
Operations on Ville, Grant and Porter, from above, and 
the Mississippi Banks and Farragut, from below, were 
pushing their movements for the opening 
of the great river through the middle of the Confed- 
eracy. ‘The former had Vicksburg for their objective 
point and the latter Port Hudson. 

The first months of the year 1863 had been employed 
by Grant and Porter in the attempt to cut a canal 
around Vicksburg on the west side of the river, and in 
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the attempt to open up a waterway from the Mississippi 
to the upper Yazoo, through which Vicksburg might be 
taken in the rear. Both of these enterprises were, how- 
ever, finally abandoned. Banks had likewise failed in 
his first attempt on Port Hudson, in the middle of 
March, although Farragut had succeeded in running the 
batteries with two of his vessels. 

After Porter’s failure to get his fleet into the Yazoo, 
Grant returned to his plan of going around Vicksburg 
on the west side of the Mississippi, and grants 
crossing his army over below the town. With march trom 
this plan in view, he collected an army of Bend to Hard 
about eighty thousand men with a great 
quantity of material and stores at Milliken’s Bend, 
some twenty miles above Vicksburg on the west bank of 
the river. During the first half of April he succeeded 
in marching a large part of this force through the mud 
and swamps on the west side of the river to New Car- 
thage some twenty miles below Vicksburg ; and on the 
night of the 16th of the month Porter ran the batteries 
both of Vicksburg and Warrenton with his fleet. On 
the 17th, thus, both the army and the fleet were below 
Vicksburg and in position to make the crossing. On the 
night of the 22d five large transports ran the batteries 
and reached New Carthage safely, and therewith Grant 
had the means necessary to transfer his army to the east 
bank of the river. Grant now marched his forces a little 
farther down the river to Hard Times Plantation almost 
opposite Grand Gulf. 

His first concern was to prevent the Confederate 
forces at Vicksburg and Port Hudson from disputing 
the passage of the river. That is, those hediversions 
places must be so threatened as to prevent sen a bon 
troops being sent by them to the point on Hudson: 
the east bank of the river which Grant had selected for 
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the debarkation of his forces. Two diversions from the 
north, and one from the south were now executed. 
Sherman threatened Haines’s Bluff on the Yazoo above 
Vicksburg, and Colonel Grierson made his famous cav- 
alry raid through the country back of Vicksburg, from 
La Grange to Baton Rouge, in which he destroyed the 
Southern railroad between Meridian and Jackson, the 
road over which Pemberton received his supplies at 
Vicksburg, and created a perfect panic in Pemberton’s 
rear. At the same time, Banks advanced from Baton 
Rouge against the Confederate forces at Opelousas, 
commanded by General Richard Taylor. On the 20th 
of April, he drove Taylor back and occupied Opelousas, 
and from this point opened communication with the 
Mississippi River above Port Hudson through the Bayou 
Atchafalaya. 

On the 29th of April the attempt was made by Por- 
ter’s fleet to silence the Confederate batteries at Grand 

March of Gulf, in order to make the crossing safe for 
Grants jue the troops; but the movement was not suc- 
fcor tte Mea: cessful. Grant now found that he must 
sissippi. march his army still farther down the west 
bank of the river and seek a crossing below Grand Gulf. 
He therefore moved his army, on the next day, to 
Schroon’s Plantation, some six or seven miles lower 
down; and from this point he succeeded, on the day 
following, May lst, in transporting a large part of 
his forces over to the east bank of the river. The 
diversions made by Sherman and Grierson, and the 
movements of Banks, had prevented the sending of 
troops from Vicksburg or Port Hudson to dispute the 
passage, and Grant reached the high ground on the east 
bank without any considerable resistance from the Con- 
federates. 

His first objective point was now Port Gibson, a place 
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some ten miles inward from the point of his crossing, on 
Bayou Pierre, from which he could take Grand Gulf in 
the rear, advance on Jackson, and then take he cap- 
Vicksburg in the rear. The Confederate ture of Port 
commander at Port Gibson undertook to de- Grand Gulf. 
fend the place against the Federals. He had nearly eight 
thousand men under his direction, but the Federal force 
sent by Grant against him was too strong, and he was 
compelled to evacuate his works on May Ist and to retreat 
toward Grand Gulf. Grand Gulf was, however, in con- 
sequence of the occupation of Port Gibson by the Fed- 
erals, immediately evacuated, and the Confederates 
turned the heads of their columns in the direction of 
Vicksburg. 

Grant now sent McPherson toward the crossings of 
the Big Black River in order to cut off the retreat of the 
Confederates upon Vicksburg. McPherson Retreat ot 
succeeded in forcing his way across the north the Confeder, 
branch of Bayou Pierre in the face of General Vicksburg. 
Loring’s division, which had advanced from Jackson to 
the aid of Bowen, but the delay at this point enabled the 
garrisons from Grand Gulf and Port Gibson to escape 
across the Big Black at Hankinson’s. When the van- 
guard of the Federals reached the bridge, the Confeder- 
ate rear was just disappearing on the other side. The 
pursuit was so hot that the Confederates were not able 
to destroy the bridge. 

At the same time General Banks advanced to Alexan- 
dria on the Red River, and on the 6th of May was in com- 
munication with Grant by means of Porter’s commnnica- 


. . j tab- 
fleet, which had gone up Red River to meet tonedeee een 


him. Grant had also ordered Sherman to $razt 924 
bring his corps to Port Gibson, and on the SUP}a™ Sy 
8th of May these fine troops arrived at the Sherman. 


point designated. The Federal commander had by this 
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time accumulated a sufficient store of supplies at Grand 
Gulf, and was now ready to resume his advance move- 
ment. 
Pemberton’s plan of resistance was to hold the line of 
the Big Black River in the rear of Vicksburg, and to 
Be eee rely upon such forces as might be gathered 
lan of de- at Jackson from the immediate neighborhood 
Fs of the city and from the east to defend the 
Mississippi capital. 
In his advance, Grant, supposing that Pemberton 
might attempt to come out of Vicksburg and cross the 
Grant's line Big Black in order to form a junction with the 
ofadvance. Confederate troops in and around Jackson, 
kept his left wing along the course of the river to pre- 
vent Pemberton from crossing, pushed his centre toward 
Clinton, in order to cut railroad communication between 
Jackson and Vicksburg, and marched his right wing 
directly against Jackson. McClernand commanded the 
left, Sherman the centre, and McPherson the right. 
Pemberton evidently thought that Grant’s entire army 
was seeking him, and was mancuvring to concentrate 
Pemberton’s &t or near Edwards’s Station. Grant encour- 
make aged this idea in Pemberton’s mind by mak- 
ing a strong diversion toward this place, at the same 
time urging his right wing on toward Jackson. 
On the 12th of May McPherson encountered a Con- 
federate force near Raymond, about twelve miles south- 
The fight at West from Jackson, under General Gregg. 
Raymond. ~_ A sharp little battle resulted, in which about 
five hundred men were killed and wounded on each side 3 
but the Confederates were driven back, and lost also 
about five hundred prisoners. 
Grant now learned that General Joseph E. Johnston 
was on his way to Jackson with reinforcements drawn 
from Bragg’s army in South-eastern Tennessee. He, 
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therefore, pushed his troops forward speedily. On the 
next day (the 13th), McPherson struck the railroad from 
Jackson to Vicksburg near Clinton, and cut 

railroad and telegraphic communication be- vosehi oe 
tween Johnston, who arrived that day at °°" 
Jackson, and Pemberton. Pressing rapidly forward, the 
Federals attacked Jackson on the next day, and drove 
Johnston with his little force northward. In the after- 
noon of that day, the Federals occupied the Mississippi 
capital. 

Johnston now endeavored to make a junction with 
Pemberton. From his position north of Jackson, he 
sent an order to Pemberton to leave small attempt of 
garrisons at Vicksburg, Warrenton, and J2bnston to 
Haines’s Bluff, and march with the main Pemberton. 
body of his troops toward Clinton. Pemberton, fear- 
ing to go on the north side of the railroad line, lest he 
should uncover Vicksburg to Grant, moved along on 
the south side of it. This made the junction with 
Johnston far more difficult, in fact, as we shall see, im- 
possible ; for Grant, learning of Johnston’s plan, and of 
Pemberton’s movement, resolved to throw his whole 
army on Pemberton at once and crush him. He headed 
his columns for Bolton Station, and on the 15th occu- 
pied this position. A successful reconnoissance during 
the night gave him the necessary information in regard 
to the location of Pemberton’s troops, and on the morn- 
ing of the 16th he pressed on to the attack. 

Pemberton had by this time learned his mistake in 
moving on the south side of the railroad in place of 
going to the north of it, and was attempting 7.) jute 
to rectify it by retreating across Baker’s of Champion 
Creek in order to place this stream between 
himself and the Federals and then turn northward, but 
he was too slow in thischange. Smith’s division of Mc- 
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Clernand’s corps caught up with his rear about eight 
o’clock in the forenoon, and forced the Confederates to 
turn and fight. Pemberton immediately seized a good 
position, the chief point of which was a hill something 
less than one hundred feet in height, called Champion 
Hill, and made a stand against the Federal advance. 
He had between twenty and twenty-five thousand men 
in line. Grant had some seven or eight thousand more. 
Grant’s left wing held the Confederate right at bay, 
while Grant’s right, led by the impetuous Logan, flanked 
the Confederate left, and cut off their retreat toward 
Johnston. Pemberton was thus forced back toward 
Vicksburg. ‘The Confederate right wing, under Loring, 
was also separated from the rest of Pemberton’s force, 
and was prevented from crossing the Big Black. It 
wandered for days through the forests south of the bat- 
tle-field, and finally reached Johnston by going around 
the Federal forces by the east. 
The Confederate loss in this battle was very severe, 
some three thousand in killed and wounded, about as 
The Federal Many more in prisoners, and a large part of 
Tetey recut their artillery. The consequences of the 
ate losses. defeat were, however, far more disastrous. 
Pemberton was cut off from Johnston, and forced back 
into a position from which it was impossible to extricate 
himself. He retreated rapidly with the main body of 
his troops toward the railroad bridge across the Big 
Black River. The Federals were in close pursuit. By 
sacrificing almost another division of his troops in the 
defence of the crossing, Pemberton succeeded in getting 
over with the rest, and in destroying the bridge. This 
delayed Grant sufficiently to allow Pemberton to draw 
the garrisons from Haines’s Bluff and Warrenton to 
Vicksburg. He had now about thirty thousand men 
with which to defend the place. On the next day (the 
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18th) just before the Federals shut off all communica- 
tion between him and Johnston by the north-east, Pem- 
berton received an order from Johnston to come out 
of Vicksburg with his army by that line, and make an- 
other attempt to join him. 

But before Pemberton could prepare to obey this 
order the Federal line closed in upon him. By the 19th 
the forces of Grant extended from the Yazoo yp. berton 
above Vicksburg to the Mississippi below, oe 
and communication with the fleet was re- 
established, whereby the army could receive reinforce- 
ments and supplies. If Johnston wanted a junction 
with Pemberton now, he must go to Vicksburg himself. 
Down to this stage of this brilliant campaign, the Fed- 
eral loss had been comparatively small, not over four 
thousand men, if so many. 

Grant now made two attempts to take Vicksburg by 
assault, one on the 19th and another on the 22d, but 
both failed, the latter with great loss. He ay. weaeral 
was convinced thereby that he must advance ee ae 
by regular circumvallation. He also felt 
that he must have more troops in order to hold Pember- 
ton in Vicksburg, and capture him there, and, at the 
same time, hold Johnston with his newly organized 
force at bay. 

He sent in every direction for reinforcements, and by 
the 12th of June he had received six new divisions, con- 
taining some forty thousand men, making — Federal re- 
his army nearly eighty thousand strong. ee 

Johnston’s force at Jackson now numbered Ou7&, and the 
nearly thirty thousand men, and with Pem- *trength. 
berton’s thirty or thirty-five thousand made a Con- 
federate army of between sixty and seventy thousand 
with which Grant had to deal. His approaches were 
_now within five hundred yards of the Confederate works 
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at Vicksburg, but he had only a few siege guns, most of 
his artillery being field pieces, and no regular corps of 
engineers. He made his mortars, however, out of the 
trunks of trees bound with iron, and the few 
West Pointers under his command taught the 
men the art of siege movements in the trenches. He 
confided to Sherman the task of checking Johnston’s 
approach. Sherman stretched his line across from 
' Haines’s Bluff on the Yazoo to the Big Black, and 
fortified it strongly. The rear of Grant’s army was now 
completely defended against Johnston by these fortifica- 
tions and the course of the Big Black River. 

By the last of June Grant had some two hundred 
guns in position against Vicksburg, and had pushed 
some of his approaches to within one hundred feet of 
the Confederate works. 

The Confederate forces in Arkansas had begun a di- 
version for the relief of Pemberton during the first half 

Attempt to Of the month. On the 9th, they approached 
oreig tered: Milliken’s Bend, but were repulsed, Their 
Vicksburg. commander, General Holmes, now planned 
an attack upon Helena, Arkansas, But he was too late. 
The attack was made on the day that Pemberton raised 
the white flag, and was then repulsed with great loss. 
Johnston was also too late in his movements. He set 
out from Jackson on the 29th and advanced as far as 
Brownsville, but found that it would be useless to at- 
tempt to break the Federal lines from Haines’s Bluff to 
the Big Black, and along the course of that river. Pem- 
berton was left to his fate. His army was now thor- 
oughly exhausted with fatigue and hunger. He knew 

The capture that he could not withstand the assault which 
of Vicksburg. was to be expected at any moment, On the 
3d of July he sought Grant and proposed surrender, 
The negotiations were concluded on the next day, and 


The siege. 
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Vicksburg, with thirty-two thousand men and seventy- 
two cannon, was delivered into the hands of the 
Federals. 

Grant now sent Sherman with some forty thousand 
men to attack Johnston. Upon hearing of the fall of 
Vicksburg Johnston had retreated to Jack- 
son. Sherman arrived in front of the place tion of Jase: 
on the 9th of July, and began the investment. "* 
Johnston decided not to take the chances of a siege, and 
on the 16th evacuated his works and retreated toward 
Meridian. There had been some fighting in front of 
Jackson, which had demonstrated to J ohnston the tem- 
per and the strength of his adversaries. 

Banks was also successful at Port Hudson. Setting 
out from Alexandria on the Red River, May 14th, he 
brought his army to Port Hudson, and, On >a. 

iege and 
the 25th, began the siege. He had some six- ¢8 Bente 
teen thousand men, while the Confederates ; 
numbered some seven or eight thousand. He first un- 
dertook to carry the works by assault. He made three 
attempts, on the 27th of May and the 11th and 14th of 
June, but was not successful. He then began a regular 
siege. The Confederate General Taylor advanced from 
Western Louisiana, captured Brashear City on the 23d 
of June and threatened New Orleans, but Banks pressed 
the siege. On the 6th of July the news of the fall of 
Vicksburg reached both armies at Port Hudson. The 
Confederate commander, General Gardener, now real- 
ized the hopelessness of his situation, and on the next 
day surrendered the place with his army. 

The Mississippi was at last open again from source to 
mouths to the commerce of the Union, and The results 
the Confederacy was cut squarely in two. oh ene 
The country west of it was now virtually cut “PP! 
off from any further participation in the conflict against 
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the Union. Besides this, the Confederates had lost be- 
tween sixty-five and seventy thousand soldiers, while the 
Federal loss was only about fifteen thousand. It wasthe 
most crushing blow which the Confederates had received, 
one from which they never recovered. 


CHAPTER XXV 
GETTYSBURG 
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At the same time the Army of the Potomac inflicted 
on the Confederacy a corresponding defeat. It is true 
that it did not annihilate the Virginia army as did Grant 
the army of Pemberton, but it hurled the invading Con- 
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federates back beyond the Potomac with enormous loss 
in men, material and prestige. 
After the victory of the Confederates at Chancellors- 
ville, Lee brought back to Fredericksburg Longstreet’s 
he troops from Richmond and the lower James, 
after Chance. and gathered around himself a veteran army 
evict of about eighty thousand men. He divided 
this formidable host into three corps of infantry, under 
the respective command of Longstreet, Ewell and A. P. 
Hill. To each of these corps he attached about eighty 
pieces of artillery. Besides the three infantry corps of 
over twenty thousand men each, Lee had some ten thou- 
sand splendid cavalry. These he organized into a single 
corps, under the immediate lead of Stuart. This great 
army of excellent soldiers, flushed with victory, full of 
faith in its chiefs, and puffed up with confidence in 
itself, could not remain quietly behind Fredericksburg 
when the season should arrive which would permit ac- 
tion. The army which watched it from across the Rap- 
pahannock was, on the other hand, reduced in numbers, 
sceptical about the capacity of its leaders, and gloom- 
ily despondent. It was natural, even inevitable, that 
the Confederate commanders should feel that the mo- 
ment had arrived for a supreme effort. They resolved 
to make the attempt to transfer the war to the soil of 
Pennsylvania. They felt that they must destroy the 
sources from which the Federals drew their strength in 
order to reach a final triumph. 
On the 3d of June Longstreet started with the first 
corps for Culpeper Court House, en route for the 
erick: Shenandoah Valley, and through this for 
Riese EOP Maryland and Pennsylvania. On the 4th 
and 5th Ewell followed, leaving only Hill’s 
corps to detain Hooker before Fredericksburg. 
The movements of Hill’s troops in accomplishing the 
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redispositions made necessary by the departure of Long- 
street and Ewell excited the attention of Hooker. On 
the 5th he caused pontoons to be thrown across the 
river at Franklin’s Crossing below the town, and ordered 
Sedgwick’s corps to hold itself in readiness to pass over. 
Hooker’s idea was to make such a demonstration against 
the Confederate lines back of Fredericksburg as either to 
cause Lee to return, or to put Hill in such a position as 
to make his destruction easy. But Halleck yo o.0. pre 
now ordered Hooker to cover Washington vented by 


F alleck from 
and Harper’s Ferry against the movements taking the of- 


of Lee. Hooker was thus prevented from erst 
making any offensive movement himself, and was com- 
pelled to sit still and watch the developments of Lee’s 
campaign, the purpose and destination of which were 
naturally, at the moment, unknown to him. 

On the 6th Hooker sent only Howe’s division of Sedg- 
wick’s corps across the river, and ordered his cavalry, 
now commanded by Pleasanton, to make a reconnoissance 
toward Culpeper Court House and find out, if possible, 
what was occurring in that quarter. 

Lee joined Longstreet at Culpeper on the 7th, and 
immediately ordered his cavalry to threaten the Federal 
right wing in such a way as to produce the  yeorg strat- 
impression on Hooker that a movement tow- °8y- 
ard Washington by way of fatal Manassas was what was 
in process of execution. Stuart started on the morning 
of the 8th, and in the evening arrived at a place called 
Brandy Station, situated about midway between Cul- 
peper and the fords of the Rappahannock, which the 
Federal cavalry were at the same time approaching on the 
north side. In the early morning of the 9th, the Fed- 
erals crossed over in two columns, one at Beverly Ford 
and the other at Kelly’s Ford. The first column was 
composed of Buford’s cavalry division and Ames’s bri- 
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gade of infantry belonging to Howard’s corps. The 
second column was composed of the cavalry divisions, 
commanded by Gregg and Duffie, and Russell’s brigade 
of infantry belonging to Sedgwick’s corps. The Fed- 
eral force numbered some seven or eight thousand 
cavalry, and three or four thousand infantry. Stuart 
had about ten thousand cavalry and some twenty-five or 
thirty pieces of artillery. Pleasanton’s plan was for 
both columns, except Duffie’s cavalry, to move on 
Brandy Station, and for Duffie to go to Stevensburg on 
the road between Chancellorsville and Culpeper, and 
find if the Confederates were marching along this road. 

Wen, patord’s column had hardly crossed at Bev- 
of Brandy erly before it struck Stuart’s outposts. The 

i Federal cavalry began a vigorous attack. 
They were at first successful, but Stuart soon came up 
with the larger part of his entire force and checked the 
victors. 

At this moment, the other Federal column, which 
had crossed at Kelly’s Ford, approached Stuart’s rear. 
Stuart left two brigades in front of Buford, and went 
with the remainder of his troops to meet this new force 
led by Gregg. By this time Gregg had captured Stuart’s 
head-quarters on Fleetwood Hill and dispersed the troops 
that had been left to guard it. With double Gregg’s 
numbers, Stuart now threw himself upon the victorious 
Federals and beat them back. Before being obliged to 
withdraw from the commanding eminence, however, 
Gregg had seen Ewell’s division marching toward 
Brandy Station, and in the effects of Stuart, which had 
been captured, were found plans and instructions 
which showed that Lee’s army was moving toward the 
Shenandoah Valley, and that Stuart was executing a 
demonstration against Manassas to cover Lee’s move- 
ments. Pleasanton had thus obtained what he wanted, 
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and he withdrew his forces to the north side of the river 
about nightfall, and sent his information to Hooker. 

Hooker wanted now to throw himself on Hill, crush 
him, and open the way to Richmond. But Lincoln 
and Halleck, consumed with their old fear ' 
about the safety of Washington, would not at Inst alucor. 
agree to the plan, despite the fact that they piay 
had a garrison of forty thousand men in and around the 
capital. Hooker must follow Lee whithersoever the lat- 
ter might choose to go. 

It was all in vain that he referred to the Washington 
garrison, to Keyes’s corps needlessly remaining at Suf- 
folk, to the troops under Milroy and Tyler _ Hookerhela 


at Winchester and Harper’s Ferry, together Bey 


an army of seventy thousand men or more, eee oae 
which might be assembled at Washington, oe 

while he might advance upon Richmond, where there 
were not more than ten thousand men. The General- 
in-Chief at Washington put his foot down upon any 
such plans and insisted obstinately upon the covering of 
Washington by the Army of the Potomac as the prime 
element in any campaign which Hooker might under- 
take, and that too without giving him command of any 
of the seventy thousand men above mentioned. 

On the 11th, Hooker began to follow Lee. He sent 
Sickles’s corps up the Rappahannock to a point near 
Beverly Ford, Reynolds’s corps to Bealeton 
and Howard’s corps to Catlett’s, remaining pono tes. 
himself with about half the army at Fal- 
mouth. Ewell’s corps, composed of Jackson’s old sol- 
diers, accompanied by the cavalry brigades of Imboden 
and Jenkins, formed Lee’s advance. They passed 
through the Blue Ridge at Chester Gap and reached the 
Shenandoah on the 12th. His first object was to crush 
Milroy, with his division of some seven thousand men, 

Vou. II.—11 
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at Winchester. Milroy was in utter ignorance of what 
was impending. On the 13th, Ewell’s advance ap- 
Milroy's de- proached Winchester. Milroy thought that 
feat at Win- it was a mere cavalry raid. He posted about 
five thousand of his troops south of the 
town, leaving the rest in the intrenchments. In a skir- 
mish during the late afternoon, he took a few Confed- 
erate prisoners, and from these he learned that Ewell’s 
entire corps was in front of him. Still he did not re- 
treat from Winchester. General Schenck, who was his 
immediate superior, had ordered him to defend Win- 
chester, and he supposed that the Army of the Potomac 
was closely following the Confederates. He simply con- 
centrated all his forces in the town and in the forts, and 
awaited Ewell’s pleasure. During the 14th the Confed- 
erates placed their artillery in position to batter the 
works, and about six o’clock in the afternoon they made 
the assault. The chief fortification was quickly carried, 
but night now intervened and stopped the battle, Un- 
der the cover of the darkness Milroy undertook to escape 
in the direction of Martinsburg, but he was intercepted 
at Rocktown by Johnson’s division of Ewell’s corps, 
and his force was completely broken up and routed. 
Some of his soldiers reached the Potomac at Hancock, 
and others, with Milroy himself, reached Harper’s Ferry, 
About one-half of the men of his division were lost. 
By this time Hooker’s entire army was marching 
toward Manassas and Fairfax Court House, and Hill had 
Hallecw’s left Fredericksburg to join Lee in the Shen- 
= ist ow andoah. Lincoln and Halleck, after learn- 
federate army ing of Ewell’s presence at Winchester and 
; the rout of Milroy, wanted Hooker to try to 
cut Lee’s long column in two somewhere. But events 
followed too rapidly now to permit of any movement of 
that kind. On the 15th, Jenkins’s cavalry entered Penn- 
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sylvania and reached Chambersburg, but immediately 
returned to Williamsport on the Potomac, where Ewell 
was waiting for Longstreet and Hill to come up. It 
was quite evident now that the invasion of Maryland, 
and probably of Pennsylvania, was intended. On the 
17th, 19th and 20th, Pleasanton ran upon m, inva 
the Confederate cavalry at Aldie, and near see of Penn- 
Middleburg and Ashby’s Gap, and drove them Mess 

in. Some of Buford’s scouts climbed to the summits of 
the Blue Ridge, and saw Lee’s whole army marching 
toward the Potomac. Up to this time Stuart’s move- 
ments had confused Hooker somewhat as to Lee’s ulti- 
mate purpose, but now his object was tolerably clearly 
revealed. 

General Couch was now sent in great haste to Harris- 
burg to organize the Pennsylvania militia for the protec- 
tion of that city and Philadelphia, while the Army of 
the Potomac was pushed on toward the Potomac. On 
the 20th and 21st, Ewell’s corps crossed the river at 
Shepherdstown, and occupied Sharpsburg and Hagers- 
town. Lee now ordered Ewell to push on to Harris- 
burg. On the 24th, Ewell’s troops were in Chambers- 
burg. They immediately moved on toward Harrisburg, 
the divisions of Johnson and Rodes marching by the 
direct route, and Harly’s division going by way of Get- 
tysburg. On the 27th, Johnson and Rodes reached 
Carlisle, and Early passed through Gettysburg, en route 
for York, while Longstreet and Hill occupied Cham- 
bersburg. On the 28th, Early arrived in York, while 
the scouts of Johnson and Rodes had reached the 
banks of the Susquehanna, and were examining the 
approaches to Harrisburg. 

Early’s next move was to have been the seizure of the 
bridge across the Susquehanna at Wrightsville, over 
which he intended to throw his division with great ra- 
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pidity and march upon Harrisburg by the east bank of 
the river. At this juncture, however, the fortune of the 

Farly’s rush Confederates began to fail them. A detach- 
chekedtyits ment of Federal troops succeeded in burning 
Moderate: the bridge at Wrightsville, and Harly’s ad- 
vance was thus stopped at the bank of the river. 

From the 24th to the 27th inclusive, the different 
corps of the Army of the Potomac had succeeded in 

The move. Crossing the Potomac at or near Edwards’s 
Army of the Ferry and had seized Turner’s and Cramp- 
Potomac. ton’s Passes in South Mountain. They were 
marching in the same general direction as the Confed- 
erates, with the South Mountain range between them and 
the two Confederate corps led by Longstreet and Hill. 

Lee had strangely allowed Stuart to leave his right 
flank on the 24th and make an attempt to ride around 
Hooker’s army and join the Confederate col- 
umn again in Maryland. Stuart expected to 
accomplish this exploit in three days, but on account of 
Hooker’s rapid movements northward, he was obliged to 
make a much wider detour east and north, and did not 
reach Lee again for more than a week. Deprived of 
the protection of his cavalry, Lee’s movements were ex- 
posed now to the reconnoissances of the Federal cavalry, 
which both kept watch of his advance and veiled the 
movements of Hooker. He did not Jearn that the Fed- 
erals had crossed the Potomac for forty-eight hours after 
it had happened. Moreover he had now the difficulties 
to contend with which the Federals had suffered under 
in Virginia. He did not know the country, and the in- 
habitants would give him no information, while they 
gave notice of his movements to the Federals. 

At this juncture a most important event happened in 
the,Army of the Potomac. The army was, on the 27th, 
concentrated in Maryland between the Monocacy River 


Stuart’s raid. 
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and South Mountain. The extreme left was within reach 
of Harper’s Ferry, where there was a Federal garrison of 
some twelve thousand men, at the time com- yooker’s 
manded by General French. Hooker wanted relist re 
to send Slocum’s corps through South Moun- ™% 

tain, join French’s troops with it, making a force of 
about thirty thousand men, march them up the Cum- 
berland Valley, in Lee’s rear, cut thus Lee’s communica- 
tions, and force him to fight on ground chosen by the 
Federals. He felt that he could keep this force in easy 
connection with the rest of his army on the east side of 
South Mountain range. Of course this plan involved 
the evacuation of Harper’s Ferry, which, on account of 
Lee’s presence in Pennsylvania, was a useless post, as 
Hooker viewed it. But Halleck absolutely forbade the 
abandonment of Harper’s Ferry, except in case of su- 
preme necessity, and Hooker did not feel that the move- 
ment up the Cumberland Valley would be successful 
without the aid of the troops under French. He had 
been balked so many times by Halleck, that he now felt 
that his resignation was desired. He sent it to Wash- 
ington on the evening of the 2%th, and on the next day 
Meade was appointed to take the chief command. It is 
certainly a demoralizing thing to change commanders at 
a critical moment, such as this was, unless reasons of great 
weight, derived from the circumstances of the case, re- 
quire it. It was true that the army had lost very largely 
its confidence in Hooker at the battle of Chancellorsyille, 
but he had certainly done well during the movements of 
the fortnight just passed, and was beginning to win back 
that confidence. 

It is pretty sure that the President and General Hal- 
leck thought his plans too risky, and considered the situ- 
ation too serious for brilliant enterprises. In the light 
of succeeding events, it is probable that the substitution 
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of Meade for Hooker, at this juncture, was no mistake. 
Meade was certainly more careful and prudent than 
Hooker, and the situation seemed to require his quali- 
ties more than those of his brilliant friend. 
Meade agreed with Halleck in regard to the matter of 
not abandoning Harper’s Ferry, and deemed it wise to 
Meade’s Keep the entire Army of the Potomac between 
rom Lee’s army and Washington and Baltimore. 
He, therefore, marched his army on substantially parallel 
lines with Lee’s advance in the direction of Harrisburg. 
He marched in three columns. His left was composed 
of the corps of Reynolds and Howard, his centre of the 
corps of Sickles and Slocum, and his right of the corps 
of Hancock (Couch’s old corps), Sykes (Meade’s old 
corps), and Sedgwick. His left wing was therefore 
nearest to the corps of Longstreet and Hill, on the west 
side of the South Mountain range, while his right wing 
was marching almost directly against Early’s division, 
now in the neighborhood of York. 
On the 29th General Reynolds received information 
which led him to surmise that Lee was moving through 
Lee's move. *U@ South Mountain passes east of Cham- 
ee fed bersburg in the direction of Gettysburg. It 
‘looked as if Lee were trying to lead the corps 
of Longstreet and Hill into a position where Ewell’s 
troops could easily form a junction with them. 
Reynolds’s line of march lay through Gettysburg, and 
he decided to push Buford’s cavalry quickly forward to 
occupy the place before the advance guard of the Con- 
federates could arrive. 
When Buford reached the place, about midday of the 
Preoccupa- 80th, he found a detachment of Confeder- 
burs by its ates on the west side of the town, and drove 
Federals. them off. They belonged to Hill’s corps, 
which was already at Cashtown. , Meade now ordered 
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Reynolds to proceed at once to Gettysburg with his 
own corps and that of Howard. Before they arrived 
Lee had pushed Hill’s corps forward from Cashtown 
to drive Buford back and occupy the place. But 
Buford, who had taken in at a glance the advantages of 
the location, immediately seized the ridge lying west of 
the town, called Seminary Ridge, and resolved to hold it 
until Reynolds could arrive.» Buford saw that the hills 
and ridges on the south-east of the town, called Ceme- 
tery Ridge and Hill, offered the strongest positions, but 
Reynolds was advancing up the Emmetsburg road in the 
valley, which ran along the west side of Cemetery Ridge, 
and between Cemetery and Seminary Ridges, and unless 
Buford should hold Seminary Ridge, and keep back the 
Confederates to the west of it until Reynolds should ar- 
rive, the Confederates would take Reynolds’s troops on 
their exposed left flank as they marched up the valley. 
Buford quite correctly, therefore, saw that Seminary 
Ridge must be held by his own force alone until Rey- 
nolds should arrive. He had about five thousand men 
with whom to resist the onslaught of Heth’s entire di- 
vision, made in the early morning of the Ist ne pattie 
of July. For two hours the battle raged, f@ettyeburs. 
and the Confederates slowly pressed forward, when sud- 
denly the advance division of Reynolds’s corps, led by 
the brave general himself, appeared, and began to climb 
the ridge. They had not succeeded in getting into po- 
gition before the Confederate line struck them, and in 
the attempt to place his men, under such disadvantage, 
Reynolds fell and instantly expired. His troops, how- 
ever, drove the Confederates back, and held the Em- 
metsburg road open until the remainder of the corps and 
the divisions of Howard’s corps arrived. By virtue of 
seniority, Howard now took chief command, while Dou- 
bleday succeeded to the immediate command of Rey- 
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nolds’s corps. He immediately posted his troops so as 
still to keep open the Emmetsburg road, and sent word 
to Sickles and Slocum to hurry up. 

Ewell’s troops were now, however, approaching from 
the north and north-east, and threatened the Federals in 

Federal de. Hank and rear. The part of the Federal 
feat on the line which they were advancing upon was 

y 

composed of Howard’s men, now commanded 
by Schurz. At the moment when Doubleday was suc- 
cessfully resisting another onset from the west, Early’s 
division of Ewell’s corps came rushing down the road 
from Heidlersburg, struck Schurz in the right flank, 
and routed the entire corps. Doubleday was now forced 
back, and the remnants of the two Federal corps drew 
slowly back to the strong ground on Culp’s Hill and 
Cemetery Hill. 

At this moment of defeat, in the late afternoon, Han- 
cock arrived on the scene of battle. He had been sent 
forward by Meade to take command of the two corps at 
Gettysburg. After placing the troops and artillery in 
position to defend the new line, he was reinforced by 
the arrival of the corps of Sickles and Slocum. Lee 
had not followed up his success vigorously, but had de- 
cided to wait on Seminary Hill and in the village of 
Gettysburg for Longstreet to come up. He did not 
immediately close the Emmetsburg road, and the cen- 
tral column of the Federal army, composed of the corps 
of Sickles and Slocum, came unhindered up to the 
Cemetery Ridge during the night of the 1st. 

Hancock immediately transferred the command to 
Slocum, and set out for Taneytown to find Meade 
and give him personal information in regard to the 
situation. He met his own corps a few miles from the 
battle-field and placed it within easy supporting dis. 
tance. 
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The two corps commanded by Sykes and Sedgwick 
were, however, some twenty or thirty miles away, 
Sykes near Hanover, and Sedgwick in the neighbor- 
hood of Manchester. Meade arrived at Cemetery Hill 
about midnight, and Sykes’s troops came up about ten 
o’clock in the forenoon of the 2d. The entire Army of 
the Potomac, with the exception of Sedg- The situa- 
wick’s corps, was now concentrated on the panier ioe 
hills and ridges south-east and south of Get- '° as 
tysburg, under the command of its general-in-chief ; and 
the entire Confederate army under Lee, with the excep- 
tion of some six or seven thousand men of Longstreet’s 
corps and Stuart’s cavalry, was concentrated on Seminary 
Ridge and in the village of Gettysburg. , The Federal 
line extended from Culp’s Hill, on the right, to Little 
Round Top, on the left, forming a curve with the con- 
vex side to the Confederates, having thus the advantage 
of shorter interior connections. Slocum was on the ex- 
treme right; then came Newton, now in command of 
Reynolds’s corps; then Howard and Hancock, with 
Sykes in reserve behind them ; and lastly, Sickles‘on 
the extreme left. Sickles’s troops extended from the 
south base of Cemetery Ridge to Little Round Top. 
He did not occupy this eminence, but threw his troops 
forward toward the Emmetsburg road on to a slight 
elevation called the Peach Orchard. ‘This was the weak 
point in the Federal line. It was a much longer dis- 
tance than that covered by any other corps, and the line 
bent outward making the curve here rather concave tow- 
ard the Confederates than convex. The Confederates 
were quick to discover the vulnerable point, and made 
their attack just there. The Confederate line reached 
from Benner’s Hill, opposite Culp’s Hill, through the 
village of Gettysburg, and along Seminary Ridge to a 
point opposite Little Round Top. Evwell’s corps com- 
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posed their left wing, Hill’s their centre, and Long- 
street’s their right. 

The Confederates began the battle in the afternoon 
of the 2d by an attempt to seize Little Round Top. 

Law’s and Robertson’s brigades of Long- 

The battle 
of the 2d of street’s corps were ordered forward to the 
ns attack. They were met by Ward’s and De 
Trobriand’s brigades of Sickles’s corps. A most obsti- 
nate conflict followed, in which the Federals were grad- 
ually pressed backward, on account of the thinness of 
their line and the superiority in numbers of the Con- 
federates. Meade himself now ordered one division of 
Hancock’s corps and Sykes’s whole corps to support this, 
part of the line. Having some doubt of the wisdom of 
Sickles’s selection of positions, he had sent General War- 
ren to look over the ground, and select new points, if 
he should find better ones. Warren recognized at once 
the necessity for occupying Little Round Top, and suc- 
ceeded in leading a regiment of Sykes’s corps to the sum- 
mit of the hill just in time to prevent a Confederate 
detachment from taking possession of it. Vincent’s 
brigade of the same corps and Hazlitt’s battery and then 
Weed’s brigade arrived soon afterward, and this most 
important position was saved to the Federals. Sedg- 
wick’s corps now came up and took the reserve position 
which Sykes’s corps had occupied, so that the whole of 
Sykes’s troops could go into the battle. The Confeder- 
ates now hurled two of Longstreet’s finest brigades, 
commanded by Barksdale and Wofford against Sickles’s 
men in the Peach Orchard, and succeeded in pushing 
them back. In the struggle Sickles himself was so se- 
verely wounded that he was compelled to transfer the 
command to the general of his first division, Birney. 

Lee had ordered Ewell to attack the right wing of the 
Federals so soon as he heard Longstreet’s cannon, but 
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an adverse wind carried these sounds in the contrary 
direction, and Ewell’s troops had remained quietly in 
position. By this time, however, that is, near five 
o’clock, Hill began to execute his movement against the 
Federal centre, and Ewell taking the sound of Hill’s 
guns as his notice, advanced to the assault of the forces 
on Culp’s Hill. He sent Johnson’s division for this 
purpose, but it was promptly repulsed. Johnson now 
attempted to turn Culp’s Hill by marching through the 
gorge to the east of it. At the same moment, the Con- 
federates made their last supreme effort of the day to 
break through the Federal line between Cemetery Ridge 
and Little Round Top. Hancock, now in command at 
this point, succeeded in éstablishing a new line running 
direct from the base of Cemetery Ridge to Little Round 
Top, some distance back of Sickles’s first line through 
the Peach Orchard. This he defended successfully 
against the advancing Confederates. He even extended 
this line to the Devil’s Den and Great Round Top on 
the extreme left. The Confederates were now repulsed 
all along the line: Johnson in the gorges gy. general 
of Rock Creek, Rodes and Early in front of repulse of the 
Cemetery Hill, Anderson’s division of Hill’s 
corps in front of the Federal centre, and McLaws’s di- 
vision of Longstreet’s corps in front of the Federal left. 
They had, however, gained some ground, and when the 
night of the second day of the great battle came on, it 
was still doubtful which party would be finally victo- 
rious. ‘The losses on both sides had been enormous, but 
as the Federal army outnumbered by twenty thousand 
that of the Confederates, it could better afford the dim- 
inution of forces. 

During the night of the 2d the Federals rectified their 
lines and made ready for the attack which they felt the 
Confederates would deliver on the next day. The rein- 
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forcements which had been drawn from the right to sup- 
port the left were largely returned to the right in order 
Rectification to prevent the Confederates from turning 
thenightortte the Union right through the defiles of Rock 
ad. Creek to the east of Culp’s Hill. Several 
brigades of Sedgwick’s corps were also sent to the same 
part of the line. Newton and Howard still held Cemetery 
Ridge and Hill. Sickles’s troops, who had suffered so 
severely, were drawn back into the position of reserve, 
while Hancock’s men took their place in front, and 
Sykes’s men were firmly planted on the Round Tops. 
The Confederates strengthened Johnson in his posi- 
tion to the east of Culp’s Hill, and their line in front 
of Cemetery Ridge was also strengthened by the arrival 
of Pickett’s splendid division of Virginians. It was 
evident that the Confederates were going to make a 
desperate attempt to turn the Union right and seize the 
road from Gettysburg to Baltimore in their rear, and in 
aid of this movement would make another attack upon 
the Federal left to prevent any help being sent from 
that quarter toward the right. 
The battle began again on the morning of the 3d on 
the extreme Federal right, where Johnson was attempt- 
The battle ing to lead his troops around Culp’s Hill. 
hoe Again and again did he hurl Jackson’s old 
soldiers against the obstacles in his way to the Baltimore 
road, but the Federal artillery mowed them down 
mercilessly and the soldiers of Williams and Sedgwick 
would not yield the ground. By noon the Confederate 
strength was exhausted in this quarter, and their thinned 
ranks were driven back across the valley and the creek. 
The battle on the right was about over, before that on 
the left and centre was opened again. Longstreet’s 
men, except Pickett’s division, having sustained the loss 
and fatigue of the struggle of the 2d in this quarter, it 
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was decided by the Confederates to make the attack 
with Pickett’s division, strengthened by some six or 
seven brigades of Hill’s corps. Nearly one hundred and 
fifty pieces of Confederate artillery were trained upon 
the Federal position to be attacked, with the purpose of 
silencing the Federal guns which swept the ground in 
front of it. It was about half-past one in the afternoon 
when the fire from this artillery opened. It was im- 
mediately answered by the Federals, who had planted 
some eighty pieces of fine ordnance at this point in 
their line. For an hour the terrific roar of more than 
two hundred cannon went on, when gradually the Fed- 
erals ceased firing. The Confederates thought that the 
Federal batteries were silenced, and prepared to make 
the infantry-charge upon the position. Thisgwerierotves 
was what the Federals wanted. And they °"S* 

had ceased firing to invite it and prepare to receive it. 
Nearly fifteen_thousand of the finest Confederate in- 
fantry now rushed forward upon the Federal line on 
the southern declivity of Cemetery Hill. The Federals 
allowed them to approach within good grape and canister 
range, and then opened upon them a most murderous 
fire from the batteries, with terrible effect ; but on they 
came without faltering up to the musket shot line of 
the Federal infantry. 'Thousandsand tens of thousands 
of rifles now belched forth their deadly contents. The 
carnage was terrible, but still the brave Virginians 
rushed on. Up to and over the first line of intrench- 
ments they went, striking Gibbon’s front line with great 
force and driving part of it, in a hand to hand conflict, 
back upon the second line. They could not, however, 
break the second line. Decimated and exhausted, they 
now began to falter and to yield. Hill’s brigade had 
not sustained Pickett very closely and the daring Vir- 
ginians were left almost alone within the Federal 
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position. Overwhelmed and almost surrounded, it be- 
came a matter of sawve gui peut. More than two-thirds 
of the entire division had been killed or wounded. 
Only Pickett and one other of the general and field 
officers remained unhurt. The remnants of this once 

Federal vic. Splendid body of troops now fied in great 
sory. disorder down the slope and across the valley, 
followed by Hill’s troops, who had supported them so 
badly. The great battle was over. The Confederate 
army had failed, and from that moment the Confederacy 
was a sinking cause. 

The losses on both sides were enormous. N early fifty 
thousand men were placed hors de combat, 
about equally divided. 

During the time that the battle was raging in front of 

Hancock, Stuart had attempted to flank the Union 
The cavalry forces by the east and take possession of the 
Binaer er road to Westminster, so as to cut off the way 
Pleasanton. of retreat in case of a Confederate victory. 
But Pleasanton’s men were on the watch for him, and in 
a bloody encounter checked the dangerous movement. 

The Federals were too much exhausted to pursue 

their vanquished foes, and the Confederate army drew 
its bleeding columns back to adefensive posi- 
The retreat |. : : 
of the Confed- tion on Seminary Ridge, preparatory to the 
bein retreat through the defiles of South Moun- 
tain. In the late afternoon of the 4th, in the midst 
of a downpour of rain, this movement began, Hill’s 
corps leading the way, Longstreet’s in the middle, and 
Ewell’s soldiers bringing up the rear. The retreat was 
directed toward the bridge across the Potomac left 
standing by Lee some four or five miles below Williams- 
port, and some twenty miles above Harper’s Ferry. Lee 
sent his wagons in two trains, one by Cashtown and the 
other by Fairfield. 


The losses. 
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Kilpatrick started out in the early morning of the 4th to 
feel the movements of the Confederates. He went first 
to Emmetsburg, but finding notracesof them ypeqeral 
there, and concluding, therefore, that they Pursuit 
were making no effort to turn the Federal left, but were 
really in retreat, he turned his column westward, with 
the purpose of striking the road leading from Gettysburg 
to Hagerstown through Fairfield. He came into this 
road at Fountain Dale in the early evening, a few hours 
after the Confederate wagon train had passed through. 
By a rapid pursuit he overtook this train before mid- 
night, captured and burned a part of it, and then hur- 
ried on to Hagerstown in advance of Lee’s army. Some 
of his men entered the place during the morning of the 
5th, thus severing Lee’s communications with Virginia. 
Already on the 3d, a detachment of cavalry from 
French’s force at Frederick, having learned that the 
bridge below Westport was feebly guarded, had sur- 
prised the few Confederates left there, dispersed them 
and destroyed the bridge; and the heavy rain of the 
night of the 4th was now raising the waters of the river 
so rapidly that fording would soon be impossible. It 
seemed as if prompt and vigorous movements on the 
part of the Federals must result in the destruction of 
the Confederate army. 

Lee himself was at the moment ignorant of the mor- 
tal danger which impended over him. But his capable 
and energetic lieutenant, Stuart, discovered he skir- 
almost immediately the movements of Kil- 3tfartand 
patrick, and set out in pursuit of him. The Ripa 
two cavalry forces collided at Smithburg, and after 
a sharp skirmish the Confederates drew off, to go in 
search of the column of infantry coming from Fairfield, 
and protect the retreat. 

The main body of the Confederate infantry was, ir 
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the late afternoon of the 5th, between Fairfield and the 
pass through South Mountain, on the Fairfield and 
Meade’s ap- Hagerstown road. Meade had now the best of 
prehensions. opportunities to attack the long column in 
flank and cut it in two. But the Federal chief did not 
dare to risk an attack. Instead of this, he began march- 
ing his army along the east side of South Mountain in 
the general direction of Middletown, where he purposed 
to make a new concentration of his forces. On the 6th 
the advance of the Confederate infantry reached Ha- 
gerstown, and passed on toward the Potomac. 

Meade now knew that the bridge below Williamsport 
was destroyed, and that the river was no longer fordable. 
His infantry force was now about double that under the 
command of Lee, and its morale was much better. Still 
he did not incline to incur the chances of an attack. He 
was afraid of spoiling his victory at Gettysburg, and 
of uncovering Washington. His plan was, therefore, to 
keep his army between the Confederates and Washing- 
ton, but out of striking distance. 

_ Only the energetic cavalry leaders, Buford and Kil- 
patrick, made strong efforts to destroy the Confederate 

The attacks (ToS. In this attempt they fought two 
ontheConfed- sharp little engagements on the 6th at 
Viet Hagerstown and near Williamsport, with 
Stuart and Imboden, in which, however, the Confed- 
erates succeeded in beating them off and saving their 
trains. 

Lee now ordered his cavalry to make a strong demon- 
stration in order to keep Meade on the east side of South 

Lee’s ma- Mountain and give the Confederate army time 
oasis to cross the Potomac. The Federal division 
under General Kelley, resting above Hancock, had also 
to be watched. 

Meade, at the same time, began to manifest some inten- 
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tion to attack before the swollen waters of the Potomac 
should subside. He ordered his forces to march through 
the South Mountain passes and concentrate _ concentra 
on the Antietam. This was effected on the 9th {92.05/38 
and 10th. Lee met this threatening move- the Antietam. 
ment by placing his army in a good defensive position in 
front of Williamsport, and throwing up intrenchments. 
On the 11th, Meade advanced his troops in line for battle 
about a mile. On the 12th, it seemed as if the struggle 
would be opened again. The Washington authorities 
were urging another battle, and the troops were anxious 
for it ; but Meade still hesitated. The 13th passed unim- 
proved ; and, during the night, the Confederates began 
to cross the Potomac on a hastily constructed bridge, and 
by the fords, which had now become passable again. 
Before the night of the 14th the whole of 

Lee’s army was safely over and collected on geal eaeape 
the south bank of the river. Lee had ma- ™?”@™* 
neuvred with great skill, and this, with the indecision 
of his adversary, had effected his escape from what ap- 
peared to be a fatal position. The army, the people of 
the North, and the Washington Government were greatly 
disappointed and displeased. Meade was made to feel 
the general discontent so keenly that he asked to be re- 
lieved of the chief command. ‘The President, however, 
felt too grateful for what he had done at Gettysburg to 
show him any lack of sympathy or the least unkindness. 
He declined to relieve him, and the General began to 
withdraw the troops to the east side of the mountain 
range, in order to keep the army between Lee and 
Washington. 

The Federal army now crossed the Potomac, and 
took possession of the more northern passes of the Blue 
Ridge. Meade’s plan was to march southward on the 
aast side of these mountains, and, while covering Wash- 

Vou. I1.—12 
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ington, threaten Lee’s communications with Richmond. 
Lee divined the purpose of the Federal movements im- 
The Army of mediately, and by rapid and precise march- 
invirginis ing he passed his troops through Chester 
Seen: Gap and the gaps farther south before Meade 
could arrive in front of their eastern outlets. 
By the 25th, two of the three Confederate corps were 
at Culpeper, and the other was at Madison. The com- 
munications with Richmond were thus com- 


jecatea pletely protected, and the plan of the Fed- 


nication with eral General to interrupt them had failed. 
Richmond. Meade now turned his columns toward War- 
renton Junction as a new point of concentration, while 
Lee drew his army back behind the Rapidan in order to 
be in easy reach of Chancellorsyille and Fredericks- 
burg. In these positions, the two armies rested during 
the month of August. 
The riots in some of the Northern cities, notably 
in New York, caused by the attempt to enforce the 
The weak- Conscription law, passed March 3d (1863), 
arms Of the now made it necessary to send some of the 
py spo troops under Meade to these cities, and the 
movements around Chattanooga caused the Richmond 
Government to order one of Lee’s corps, that com- 
manded by Longstreet, to Northern Georgia. These 
things, with the great exhaustion in both armies after 
the active work of the spring and summer, made this 
period of rest both necessary and grateful to both parties. 
So soon, however, as Meade learned of Longstreet’s 
departure for the south-west, he resolved to advance 
Theadvance 22212. Between the 13th and 15th of Sep- 
of pee tember, he occupied the country between the 
er court Rappahannock and the Rapidan, and es- 
: tablished head-quarters at Culpeper Court 
House. While perfecting here the plans for further 
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movements, the defeat of Rosecrans at Chickamauga oc- 
curred. This occasioned a halt, from the necessity of 
sending reinforcements from the Army of the Potomac 
to Chattanooga. The two strong corps of Howard and 
Slocum were ordered from Washington to go imme- 
diately to the rescue of Rosecrans. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE CHICKAMAUGA-CHATTANOOGA CAMPAIGN 
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From the battle of Stone’s River to the 1st of June 
Rosecrans had done little more than reorganize and re- 
180 
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equip his forces, so greatly decimated and fatigued by 
that exhausting campaign. By the close of 3 ; 

‘ osecrans’s 
June he was, however, pressing upon Bragg’s advance 
forces along the line of Duck River. At the een! Ura. 
same time three divisions of Burnside’s Army vance tioaaed 
of the Ohio, commanded by General Hartsuff, “"°*"""* 
were advancing from South-eastern Kentucky on Knox- 
ville. 

Bragg became immediately aware of these move- 
ments, and planned to delay them, at least, by a strong 
diversion in the Federal rear. He selected the bold 
partisan John Morgan for the purpose. 

On the 2d of July, Morgan effected the crossing of the 
Cumberland above Nashville with a fine body of cavalry, 
some twenty-five hundred strong. He im- yorpans 
mediately came into collision with a troop attempt to 
of Federal horse belonging to the command of Federal ad- 
General Judah, and drove them back. This 
event gave notice of Morgan’s presence in Kentucky, and 
the Federal commanders in this section began to concen- 
trate their scattered forces in pursuit of him. Morgan 
rode straight on toward Louisville, fighting several skir- 
mishes, some successfully and others unsuccessfully, 
until he reached a point some twenty miles south of 
the city, and then, to the confusion of his pursuers, he 
turned westward and went to Brandenburg on the Ohio 
River. Here he captured some boats and crossed with 
his men over into Indiana. This was July 8th. 

Bragg had forbidden Morgan to cross this river, but 
the wilful chieftain, calculating on a victory for Lee in 
Pennsylvania, of whose defeat he had not 4;. aia 
yet heard, and counting upon the sympathy, into Indiana 
if not the positive assistance, of the peace 7 
men, or copperheads as they were called, along the 
border, determined, upon his own responsibility, to 
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make the bold attempt to ride up the north bank of the 
Ohio, and join Lee in Pennsylvania. 

After getting into Indiana, Morgan learned of the de- 
feats of the Confederates at Vicksburg and Gettysburg. 
He now recognized the desperate character of his situa- 
tion. He quickly saw, however, that there was nothing 
left for him to do except to attempt to go up the Ohio 
to a point above navigation and ford the stream into 
Virginia. The Ohio was now closed to him by the gun- 
boats. The militia of Indiana and Ohio were gathering 
to attack him, and the cavalry brigades of Judah and 
Hobson were in pursuit of him. On the 13th, Morgan 
reached the boundary line between Indiana and Ohio, 
with Hobson only forty miles behind him, and Judah’s 
force ascending the river on transports to intercept 
him. By means of a clever diversion against Hamil- 
ton, he succeeded in attracting Burnside’s attention 
from Cincinnati to this point, then, crossing the 
Miami River much lower down, he seemed to threaten 
Cincinnati. Whereupon Burnside drew his troops 
stationed on the outskirts into the city, as Morgan 
had calculated he would, and the Confederates slipped 
by, a few miles northward, unmolested. Judah now 
proceeded up the Ohio River still farther with his 
boats, while Hobson continued the pursuit from be- 
hind. 

Morgan was headed for Buffington Ford, a place on 
the river about one hundred and fifty miles eastward 
from Cincinnati. The ford is above the rapids at the 
mouth of the Kanawha, which usually prevent further 
ascent by steamers in the summer season. By most pro- 
digious efforts and excellent mancuvring, Morgan 
reached this point on the 18th, ahead of his pursuers. 
To his consternation, however, he found the river so 
full of water as to allow the passage of the gun-boats over 
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the rapids, and to make fording extremely dangerous. 
His only course was to go higher up. His men were 
now utterly exhausted, and he was obliged to give 
them a few hours of rest. The delay thus caused was 
fatal. 

On the morning of the 19th the Federals were upon 
him. Judah, who had disembarked a little lower down 
the river, came into his rear, and Hobson, 
descending from Jackson, appeared on his aMonerand 
left flank, while the gun-boat Morse barred 8 *#4rs. 
the river. About one-half of his command surrendered. 
He, with the other half, went farther up the stream to 
the ford at Belleville. Here about half of these suc- 
ceeded in getting over into West Virginia. Morgan, how- 
ever, was still left on the northern side of the Ohio. 
With this last remnant of his fine force, he fled farther 
up the river, pursued by Shackelford’s cavalry. He 
tried to cross at Blennerhassett’s Ford on the 19th, but 
a Federal boat intercepted him. He fled onward, toward 
the north now, coming into contact with Federal detach- 
ments and losing his men. At last with a few trusty 
followers he was captured by Shackelford’s cavalry at 
New Lisbon, on the 26th, a place which is nearly west 
from the point where the Ohio River crosses the Pennsy]- 
vania line. Although Morgan’s force was thus destroyed, 
except the three hundred men who crossed at Belleville, 
and finally reached Knoxville, yet this bold achievement 
did much to delay the movements of Burnside and Rose- 
crans on Knoxville and Tullahoma ; and it gave time for 
the transfer of Longstreet’s troops from Virginia to Bragg 
before a battle could be forced by the Federals. What 
it might have accomplished, if Lee had only been vic- 
torious at Gettysburg, we can only imagine. 

By a well-planned and well-executed series of mancwu- 
vres Rosecrans, in the fortnight between the 23d of 
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June and the 6th of July, forced Bragg to evacuate his 
positions along Duck River and fall back upon Chatta- 
Bragg’s re. 2008S. He also inflicted upon Bragg’s army, 
ce, weeny during the movement, a loss of some two 
thousand men and much war material, while 

himself losing not over five hundred men. 

Burnside with a force of some twenty thousand men, 
called the Army of the Ohio, now advanced from Lex- 
.Ington in Kentucky to the relief of East Tennessee, 
which district, on account of its loyalty to the Union, had 
been made to suffer most severe hardships during the 
long Confederate occupation. The Confederate General 
Buckner was in command of nearly twenty thousand 
men in and around Knoxville. Burnside’s men being 
largely mounted traversed the country between Lexing- 
ton and the gaps of the Cumberland Mountains very 
rapidly. He seized upon these without much opposi- 
tion, and by the 1st of September he was at Kingston. 

piers On the 3d he entered Knoxville, Buck- 
occupation of ner’s forces having hastily retreated before 
ee es him: fone part of them, under the personal 
command of Buckner, going toward Chattanooga, and 
the other part, led by General Jones, going toward Ab- 
ingdon. in Virginia. A few days later Burnside’s forces 
captured Cumberland Gap, taking the entire garrison 
prisoners of war. 

At the same time, Rosecrans, by a series of clever 
movements, which made Bragg think that he was trying 
to join Burnside above Chattanooga and come down 
upon this place from the north-east, and drew Bragg’s 
attention in that direction, succeeded in throwing his 
own army, almost unmolested, across the Tennessee 
River, and in seizing the mountain ridges to the south- 
east of Chattanooga. 

Bragg was thus forced to evacuate Chattanooga in 
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order to prevent the severing of his connections with 
Dalton, and that part of the Confederacy ay. evacua- 
lying east of the Alleghanies. On Septem- tion of Chatta- 
ber 9th, a brigade of Crittenden’s division Confederates. 
occupied Chattanooga. 

Rosecrans supposed that Bragg was retreating upon 
Atlanta. He, therefore, ordered McCook, in command 
of his right wing, to march direct to Sum- _ Rosecrans’s 
merville, Thomas, with the centre, to La Be esate ie 
Fayette, and Crittenden, with the left, to Bras. 
Ringgold. The length of the Federal line from the 
extreme right to the extreme left was thus about fifty 
miles. It was a dangerous situation, and Rosecrans 
would never have placed his army in it except for the 
belief that Bragg was in full retreat toward Atlanta. 
In this he was destined soon to find that he was wofully 
mistaken. In fact, Bragg had seized on and was firmly 
holding the first point at which Rosecrans could con- 
centrate his army after passing it through the gaps of 
Lookout Ridge, viz., LaFayette, a place some thirty 
miles south from Chattanooga. 

It was at this juncture that Longstreet’s soldiers be- 
gan to arrive and also reinforcements from Johnston in 
Mississippi. Bragg’s force was now increased pe arrival 
to nearly sixty thousand men. He now out- ae 
numbered Rosecrans by some five thousand ftom Virginta. 
men. He had already attempted to take advantage of 
the scattered condition of the Federals, but his officers 
were out-mancuvred by the Union generals, and Rose- 
crans succeeded in concentrating his army, about the 
17%th of September, along the west bank of the Rie aes 
Chickamauga River in the neighborhood of strengthof the 
Gordon’s Mills. Rosecrans had also received ***™* 
reinforcement. Granger’s division had come to him, 
The two armies were now nearly equal in numbers. 
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On the 18th, Bragg began his movement for turning 
the Federal left, and placing himself between the Fed- 
eral army and Chattanooga. A powerful Confederate 
column moved down the east bank of the Chickamauga 
and forced a passage, thus almost placing itself between 
the Federal left wing, under Crittenden, and Chatta- 
nooga. ‘The Federals were, however, aware of the peril 
which impended. During the night of the 18th-19th, 
the Federal centre, under Thomas, was brought around 
to the left of Crittenden and the Federal right wing was 
moved into the position vacated by Thomas. The left 
wing of the Federal army was now composed of Thomas’s 
corps, the centre of Crittenden’s and the right of 
McCook’s, By this movement Rosecrans again covered 
Chattanooga. The Federal army was now in order of 
battle, as has been just described, with the modification 
that Negley’s division of Thomas’s corps was on Critten- 
den’s right, and Granger’s division was in reserve. 

The Confederate army was organized into two wings, 
the right commanded by Polk, and the left, at first, by 

TheConfea. Hood. The battle began about nine o’clock in 
erate line. the morning of the 19th. The Confederates 
were still pursuing their plan for turning the Federal 

Thebattleot left and seizing the road to Chattanooga. 
Chickamauga. But, as we have seen, it was right here that 
Rosecrans had succeeded in placing his best troops, 
commanded by his most capable lieutenant. All day 
long the battle raged, chiefly at this point, but the Fed- 
erals stood their ground and inflicted a decided repulse 
upon the Confederates. The necessities of the battle 
had, during the day, drawn Palmer’s division of Crit- 
tenden’s corps and Johnson’s division of McCook’s corps 
to the aid of Thomas, and in the night of the 19th-20th 
Rosecrans sent Negley’s division alsoto him. This left 
Crittenden with only two divisions in the centre and 
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McCook with only two divisions on the right. Thomas 
had six divisions on the left. The centre and right 
were, however, drawn a little closer toward the left, 
and breastworks of felled trees were constructed chiefly 
in front of Thomas. On the side of the Confederates, 
the chief change made during the night of the 19th was 
in consequence of the arrival of Longstreet in person 
with the remainder of his troops. Bragg placed him in 
command of his left wing, instead of Hood, and sent 
Polk reinforcements led by Breckenridge. He still 
adhered to his plan of turning the Union left. 

The battle was re-opened about ten o’clock in the 
morning of the 20th. Still the efforts of the Con- 
federates could effect nothing against Thomas. It 
seemed, however, to both Thomas and Rosecrans that 
almost the whole Confederate army was assailing that 
part of the Federal line, and Thomas urgently requested 
Rosecrans to strengthen him still further. Rosecrans 
now made the unfortunate move which lost him the 
battle. He ordered Van Cleve’s division of Crittenden’s 
corps and Sheridan’s division of McCook’s corps to 
march toward Thomas’s position. This movement left 
the right wing of the Federal army weak and attenuated. 

Longstreet with his fine troops from Virginia was now 
opposite this part of the Federal line, watching for the 
opportune moment to overwhelm it. It pyc aisaster 
came quickly, and as usual by a misunder- hs —— 
standing of orders. Rosecrans instructed 
Wood’s division of Crittenden’s corps to close up on 
Reynolds’s division of Thomas’s corps. Wood was con- 
fused by the order, since Brannan’s division of Thomas’s 
corps was between his own division and that of Rey- 
nolds’s. He at last interpreted the order to mean that 
he should go to the support of Reynolds. He was even 
then skirmishing with the Confederates advancing upon 
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his front, but he suddenly withdrew his division from 
the line in order to pass behind Brannan and go to the 
support of Reynolds. This left an open space in the 
Federal line between Brannan and Davis’s division of 
McCook’s corps, the only division left on the right 
wing. Davis attempted to fill it up by extending his 
line toward Brannan, but Longstreet was too quick for 
him. He poured his fresh troops through the gap in 
the line, attacked the Federals in flank and rear, and in- 
flicted a terrible defeat upon the right wing almost be- 
fore its commanders knew what had happened to them. 
The column of fugitives rushed toward Chattanooga, by 
way of McFarland’s Gap, driving along with it all the 
officers, who were struggling in vain to restore order, 
McCook, Crittenden, Davis, Sheridan, and the rest. 
Even Rosecrans himself was swept along, and seemed to 
have lost not only control of the army, but control of 
himself. He stopped at Rossville long enough to send 
back word to Thomas to take full command on the battle- 
field, and then proceeded to Chattanooga to prepare a 
place of refuge for his broken forces. 

Meanwhile Thomas had gone toward the right in per- 
son and, ably assisted by Brannan, had so reformed the 
- centre and placed its detachments in favorable positions 
as to check somewhat the Confederate advance. At the 
same moment Granger came up with his reserve division, 
and with a fresh supply of ammunition. The Confed- 
erates were now repulsed with considerable loss. They, 
however, renewed their attack on the Federal left, and 
the battle gradually extended again along the whole line. 

This was the situation when Rosecrans’s chief of staff, 
General Garfield, delivered to Thomas the communica- 

The Federal tion from the commander-in-chief. Thomas 
dete interpreted these instructions as a command 
to retreat to Chattanooga as quickly as the movement 
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could be safely accomplished. During the night, there- 
fore, he brought his troops successfully, but with diffi- 
culty, back to Rossville, and on the morning of the 21st 
the entire army was in temporary safety in and around 
Chattanooga. 

The losses on both sides had been terrible. The 
Federal killed and wounded numbered nearly twelve 
thousand men, and in addition thereto about 
five thousand of the Unionists were captured. 
The Confederate killed and wounded reached a some- 
what higher figure. They lost, however, but few pris- 
oners, 

So soon as Bragg was certain that Rosecrans had 
stopped his retreat behind the fortifications of Chatta- 
nooga, he prepared himself to begin the siege. De ee - 
On the 23d, the right of his army, com- of the Confea- 
manded by Polk, occupied Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga 
while Longstreet threw out the left wing so mig of “the 
as to rest upon that part of Lookout Moun- *%* 
tain next to the Tennessee River, around the base of 
which ran the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, over 
which line Rosecrans’s army received its supplies. This 
line was now cut, and Rosecrans was obliged to haul his 
supplies in wagons from Jasper up the Sequatchie Valley 
and then across Walden Ridge to Chattanooga. This 
was practicable in the early autumn, but when the rains 
of the late autumn and winter should set in, the already 
execrable roads would become entirely impassable. Of 
course this long line from Jasper would be, at all times, 
exposed to the raids of the Confederate cavalry. It was 
thus entirely evident that Rosecrans’s army would be 
starved in Chattanooga, unless relieved quickly from 
without. ‘The authorities at Washington were fully 
aware of the situation, and they set themselves to work 
to provide the relief. 


The losses. 
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On the 24th of September they started Hooker with 

the corps of Howard and Slocum, taken from the Army 
Reinforce. of the Potomac, to Chattanooga. These 

Clade es splendid troops, about twenty thousand 
peer ene strong, arrived at Bridgeport, about thirty 
from Viera Miles west from Chattanooga, the last of the 
Dare month. Of course they could go no farther 
at the moment. Longstreet’s forces were between them 
and Chattanooga. 

Already ten days before the battle of Chickamauga, 
Halleck had telegraphed Grant, at Vicksburg, to send 
all the troops he could spare to Memphis by boat, and 
march them from Memphis to Tuscumbia in Alabama. 
He appeared to think that Bragg would flank Rosecrans 
by the south-west and move up again into Middle or West 
Tennessee. It was four days after the battle that Grant 
received this order, Grant was suffering from a fall 
from his horse, but he immediately set to work to obey 
the order. He collected six of the nine divisions of his 
army at Memphis, and about the 10th of October, this 
large force, led by Sherman, began to move eastward. 

Goes Meanwhile Grant himself had been ordered to 
Grant ordered gO to Cairo. When he arrived there, he met 
ea the Secretary of War, who had brought to 
him from the President his appointment to the com- 
mand of all the troops west of the Alleghanies and 
east of the Mississippi. These were, at the moment, 
organized into four distinct bodies, viz.: Grant’s old 
Army of the Tennessee, Rosecrans’s Army of the Cum- 
berland, Burnside’s Army of the Ohio, and Hooker’s 
two corps at Bridgeport. Grant was now charged with 
the great work of relieving Chattanooga from Bragg’s 
investment, and he had all the forces of the Union, be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, at his com- 
mand for its accomplishment. 
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The situation at Chattanooga was, indeed, becoming 
very critical. On the 26th of September, Wheeler started 
from the banks of the Chickamauga to go ay. gitna- 
up the Tennessee in order to cross over into tion at Chat- 
Rosecrans’s rear, and destroy the Federal sup- Hiatus days 
ply-trains coming from Jasper up the Se- pads Wheel 
quatchie Valley and over Walden Ridge. **"™"* 
He drove the Federal cavalry across the Hiawassee at 
Charleston and forced them back upon and across 
the Tennessee at Loudon. These actions of the Fed- 
erals made him quite certain that they were not sup- 
ported by Burnside, and that Burnside was remaining 
quietly in Knoxville, instead of advancing toward 
Chattanooga in aid of Rosecrans. Thus assured, he 
crossed his own forces over the Tennessee about the 1st 
of October. He immediately proceeded to Pikeville in 
the Sequatchie Valley and started down the Valley tow- 
ard the point where the wagon road from Jasper turns 
out of the Valley southward, across Walden Ridge, in 
the direction of Chattanooga. The Federals now di- 
vined his purpose, and Crook with his cavalry brigade 
followed from above, while General Dan McCook with 
another cavalry brigade started from Bridgeport up the 
Sequatchie Valley to meet him. Wheeler now divided 
his force, sending a part of it under Wharton to McMinn- 
ville, which place was also a depot of Federal supplies. 
Wheeler calculated that Crook would pursue this body 
and leave him free to go down the Sequatchie in search 
of Rosecrans’s trains from Jasper. In this  )..uction 
he was correct. He succeeded in meeting, f the Federal 

i A supply-train. 
capturing and burning a great train of sev- 
eral hundred wagons, loaded with supplies, before Crook 
could overtake him or McCook head him off. McCook 
arrived in time to view the smoking ruins, and drove 
Wheeler back up the valley. Wheeler, however, soon 
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turned out of the Valley northward toward McMinn- 
ville. He rejoined Wharton’s detachment near this 
place, and entered the town, capturing and destroying 
the Federal stores here also. He now directed his 
course toward Murfreesborough, a still more important 
Federal depot. Crook was, however, in hot pursuit, 
and so admirably did the General manceuvre his forces 
as to get into Murfreesborough in advance of Wheeler. 
McCook was now also on Wheeler’s track. The Confed- 
erate partisan had, however, accomplished his work and 
he retreated hastily across the Tennessee near Florence. 
Rosecrans’s army was, by the loss of its great wagon 
train, reduced to short rations, with the prospect of 
starvation unless soon relieved. 

It was now the middle of October. Sherman had 
reached Corinth, and on the 20th he arrived at East- 

Grant and port, on the Tennessee. About the same 
Sherman ee time Grant, with a few attendants, started 
boa from Cairo to go to Chattanooga and assume 
command in the face of the Confederates. He tele- 
graphed Rosecrans, relieving him of the command of 
the Army of the Cumberland. He also telegraphed to 
Thomas, appointing him to the vacant position, and 
commanding him not to abandon Chattanooga. On the 
23d, Grant arrived in person and assumed the superior 
command. He found the army reduced to about fifty 
thousand combatants, while the Confederates numbered 
about seventy thousand. The presence of the hero of 
the Vicksburg campaign gave, naturally, new courage to 
the disheartened soldiers, and Grant set at once about 
the work of delivery. His plan, quickly formed, was to 
re-open water and railroad communication with Bridge- 
port, by means of Hooker’s troops, then at Bridgeport. 
The position of Longstreet on Lookout Mountain seemed 
to prevent this. ‘The Confederates themselves thought 
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so. But Grant learned from Thomas and W. F. Smith 
that Lookout Mountain did not really command the 
ways from Bridgeport to Chattanooga, but 9. 

3 i pening of 
that a range west of the Lookout Ridge did the line of 
doso. This range was called Raccoon Moun- tion between 
tain. Grant also learned that Longstreet ardent 
had not occupied Raccoon Mountain with *°°* 
any considerable force. He now determined at once to 
bring Hooker from Bridgeport to Raccoon Mountain, 
have him seize this position, and join Thomas at a ferry 
on the Tennessee, a few miles below Chattanooga, and 
around the point of Lookout Mountain, called Brown’s 
Ferry. ‘The river makes a great bend northward at this 
point, and if Hooker could reach Brown’s and protect 
the railroad from Bridgeport to the neighborhood of 
Brown’s, then the supplies for Chattanooga could be 
easily transported across the river at this ferry and 
hauled to Chattanooga over the peninsula made by the 
bend in the river. In execution of this plan, Hooker 
was ordered to start from Bridgeport on the 26th with 
about three-quarters of his force, and advance through 
the defiles of Raccoon Mountain by way of Wauhatchie, 
until he should reach the valley separating Raccoon 
Mountain from Lookout Mountain, then turn down this 
valley and march toward Brown’s Ferry. 

In the early morning of the 27th, several hours before 
daylight, some twelve hundred picked men embarked at 
Chattanooga in small boats, built for the purpose of 
constructing a pontoon bridge, and, dropping quietly 
down the river under cover of the darkness, landed on 
the south side at Brown’s. Theyran quickly  geizure of 
up the bank, drove the few Confederate Browns Fer 
pickets away, and established themselves in °#s. 

a strong position. The boats recrossed at once, and 
brought over the troops of Hazen’s brigade, and then of 
Vou. IL. —13 
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Turchin’s, who repelled the Confederate assault made 
upon the position first occupied. The bridge was then 
laid across the river at this point. Hooker was equally 
successful. On the 28th, the head of his column arrived 
in the neighborhood of Brown’s. Longstreet now at 
last understood the Federal movements, and undertook 
Battle be- to strike Hooker in the flank. In the night 
awd Long of the 28th, a short, sharp battle ensued, in 
street. which Hooker was victorious, and forced 
open his way to Brown’s. On the 29th, the junction 
with the forces at Brown’s was effected, and the way 
from Bridgeport to Chattanooga, both by the river and 
the railroad, was opened, 
Instead of strengthening Longstreet, and making an 
effort to capture the passes of Raccoon Mountain be- 
Longetreet's tween Bridgeport and Brown’s, Bragg now 
neninst Knox. Yesolved to send Longstreet to destroy Burn- 
ye: side at Knoxville. His idea was to accom- 
plish this before Sherman’s forces should arrive at 
Chattanooga, and thus deliver his army before Chatta- 
nooga from the danger of a descent of Burnside from 
Knoxville upon its flank and rear. He also calculated 
to have Longstreet’s soldiers back again before Grant 
could be in a condition to offer battle. Longstreet set 
out upon this expedition on the 4th of November. He 
had about twenty thousand men. He marched them to 
Tyner’s Station on the railroad from Chattanooga to 
Knoxville, and transported them in cars from this point 
to Sweetwater Station, a place about fifteen miles south- 
west of Loudon. From here he began operations against 
Burnside’s army. Burnside succeeded, by dint of good 
maneuvring, in concentrating most of his force in 
Knoxville, and in keeping open his communications 
with the country east of Knoxville from which to draw 
supplies. He also succeeded in fortifying his positions 
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on both sides of the Holston River at Knoxville. Be- 
sides Knoxville, Burnside held Kingston, lower down 
the river. Burnside’s plan was to detain Longstreet be- 
fore Knoxville until Sherman should arrive at Chatta- 
nooga, and Grant, thus reinforced, should defeat Bragg. 
Grant could then easily relieve Knoxville. On the 19th 
Longstreet took his position in front of the fortifications 
at Knoxville, and began the siege. He soon  qnogicge of 
found that the place was too strong to be Knoxville. 
carried by an assault, and he settled down to the work 
of advancing by regularapproaches. He was reinforced 
by two brigades from Buckner’s division, raising his 
numbers to about twenty-five thousand men, while 
Burnside had less than twenty thousand. What would 
have been the outcome, if left to themselves, it would 
be difficult to say, but at this juncture came the move- 
ments around Chattanooga which were destined to put 
an end to the siege first of Chattanooga and then of 
Knoxville. 

The head of Sherman’s column arrived at Bridgeport 
on the 13th of November. Leaving his troops there, 
Sherman went in person to Chattanooga to  sherman’s 
meet Grant, and to arrange with him the plan frog aa 
of his advance to Chattanooga with the troops ps aeiat st 
in Bridgeport. He spent the 16th with «4. 
Grant and Thomas, and it was decided by them that 
Sherman’s troops should march around Chattanooga 
on the north, by roads out of the reach and view 
of the Confederates, to the point on the Tennessee 
above Chattanooga at which the North Chickamauga 
flows into it, and cross the Tennessee on pontoons at 
this point. ‘This would place Sherman in a position to 
attack the north end of Missionary Ridge, on which the 
right wing of Bragg’s army rested. ‘The Confederates 
had not occupied this point of the ridge in much force, 
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and Grant calculated that Sherman could easily gain a 
foothold here, and could then move along the ridge 
southward without much difficulty, since the Confed- 
erate artillery and intrenchments faced westward toward 
Chattanooga. The Confederates once flanked in this 
manner, it was the further plan to hurl the Army of 
the Cumberland against Bragg’s entire line and com- 
plete the victory. 

Sherman’s troops did not arrive at the point on the 
river above Chattanooga until the evening of the 23d. 

The Federal During the day Grant, impatient with the 
Keace of the delay, had been feeling Bragg’s position by 
a means of a strong reconnoissance. Two bri- 
gades of Wood’s division of Granger’s corps, led by Wil- 
lich and Hazen, made a brilliant assault upon a Con- 
federate position on Indian Hill, and captured it. It 
was a strong advance post, and Grant ordered it to be 
held and intrenched. From this point Grant had a 
good view of the Confederate line, and in assailing it 
he had directed the attention of the Confederates away 
from the real point of attack to be made by Sherman. 

Grant had not planned to have Hooker take any im- 
portant part in the impending battle. Hooker’s troops 
were beyond Lookout Mountain from the contemplated 
battle-field, and Grant intended for them only the réle 
of making such a demonstration as would detain the Con- 
federates on Lookout Mountain from going to the aid 
of Bragg’s right wing on Missionary Ridge. One of 
Hooker’s corps, that commanded by Howard, had been 
moved up the river above Chattanooga on the south 
side to join and co-operate with Sherman when the lat- 
ter should effect his crossing. But one of Sherman’s 
divisions, that commanded by Osterhaus, had been left 
on the west side of Lookout Mountain by the washing 
away of the pontoons at Brown’s. This, if joined with 
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Hooker, would so increase his force, as to enable him 
to do something more than make a demonstration. On 
the night of the 23d, Grant sent Hooker word, that 
if the bridge across the Tennessee should not 4, suite 
be sufficiently repaired to allow Osterhaus to of Lookout 
cross over early in the morning of the 24th, fare 

he might attempt, with the assistance of Osterhaus’s 
division, to capture Lookout Mountain. The bridge 
was not re-established by the time designated, and 
Hooker was eager to undertake the new rdle assigned 
him. He caused Osterhaus to make a strong diversion 
at a point opposite the northern extremity of Lookout 
Mountain both with infantry and artillery. He then 
sent Geary with two brigades farther southward to turn 
the Confederate position by ascending Lookout Ridge ata 
point comparatively undefended. Once gaining the crest 
of the ridge at this point, Geary was to move northward 
along the same and drive the Confederates before him. 
Geary did his assigned work with great promptness 
and thoroughness. While the attention of the Confed- 
erates was attracted to the bridge across Lookout Creek, 
Geary went farther up the stream, forded it, turned the 
Confederate position at the bridge, and rapidly gained 
the crest of the ridge. Nearly a thousand Confederates 
were killed, wounded and captured in this movement 
which cost the Federals only a nominal loss. The Con- 
federate commander on the northern summit, General 
Stevenson, now sent reinforcements to his brigadier, 
Pettus, whose troops had been thus routed by Geary’s 
advance, By the aid of these Pettus succeeded in rally- 
ing his broken line. Another sharp contest ensued, 
but the Federals continued to advance steadily, driving 
their adversaries before them along the ridge. It was 
now about the middle of the afternoon. At this junct- 
ure Carlin’s brigade of Palmer’s corps of the Army of 
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the Cumberland advanced from the east side of the 
mountain to meet Geary on the crest. The junction of 
the two forces was accomplished about five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the Confederate force on the summit 
was now very nearly hemmed in upon all sides. An 
hour or so more of daylight would probably have en- 
abled the Federals to capture them. Jortunately for 
them, darkness now intervened, and under its friendly 
cover they effected their escape to Rossville. On the 
morning of the 25th, the Union flag was flying from 

The capture the summit of Lookout Mountain, and Hook- 


owurein. er was in communication with Thomas’s 


a etre right. In fact, Hooker’s troops now com- 
gennessee by posed the right wing of the great army under 
troops. the command of Grant. 

Soon after midnight, that is, in the morning of the 
24th, Sherman began to cross his men over the Tennessee 
at the designated point. The first were carried over in 
the boats, which were to sustain the bridge, and then 
when the flooring was laid over them, the men marched 
over. In the early afternoon of the 24th, Sherman’s 
troops, consisting of three divisions of his own corps, 
and Davis’s division of the Army of the Cumberland, were 
assembled on the south side of the river. He imme- 
diately formed his men in order of battle, and ordered 
three divisions forward up the northern slopes of Mis- 
sionary Ridge. They climbed up to the crest without 
meeting any resistance worth the mention. Sherman 
was greatly surprised by his easy victory, but when he 
arrived at the topmost point it was all explained to him 
at a glance. He had only ascended a detached peak. 
The real ridge, upon which the Confederates lay in- 
trenched, was separated from him by a deep valley. It 
was evident that the battle must now be deferred until 
the 25th, and be fought on a somewhat different plan. 
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After the retreat from Lookout Mountain in the night 
of the 24th-25th, the Confederate army was all gathered 
on the slopesand summit of Missionary Ridge 46 pattie 
from around Rossville to the northern extrem- of aaa? 
ity of the Ridge. It numbered about forty 
thousand men with one hundred pieces of cannon. This 
was now the position and the force against which 
Grant must hurl his army of nearly double the num- 
ber of men, on the 25th. Grant’s plan was to have 
Hooker attack the Confederate left near Rossville, and 
Sherman attack their right on the north end of Mission- 
ary Ridge, at about the same time, and then, upon the 
success of either, to hurl the vast mass of the Army of 
the Cumberland against the centre of the Confederate 
line. 

Sherman began his attack early in the forenoon. Cle- 
burne’s division of Hardee’s corps, the élite of the Con- 
federate army, occupied the position against which he 
directed his advance. He did not attack in great force 
owing to the fact that the topography of the battle-field 
at this point did not favor the deploy of large bodies. 
The Federals, led by Corse, almost reached the summit 
of the ridge, but the Confederates stood their ground 
and inflicted a repulse upon their adversaries. Both 
sides were reinforced, and an indecisive conflict was 
fought for four hours at this point, the Federal line 
now advancing and now receding up and down the slope. 
Grant ordered Howard’s entire corps to go to the aid of 
Sherman, but Sherman did not use Howard’s troops. 
He was waiting for the Army of the Cumberland to ad- 
vance to the attack. That is, he was waiting for Thomas 
while Thomas was waiting for him. He, however, sent 
two brigades down the foot of the ridge to try the ascent 
at a point farther south. They were met, however, 
by Gist’s Confederate division, which succeeded in tak- 
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ing the advancing Federals in the flank, and routing 
them. 

With this Grant turned his hopes on Hooker, Hooker 
had crossed Chattanooga Creek and had so threatened the 
Confederate left, as to cause Bragg to send it reinforce- 
ments from his centre. He had not yet, however, made 
the attack for which Grant was waiting. The middle 
of the afternoon had arrived, and the battle seemed 
to be at a standstill. Grant now resolved to go forward 
with the attack upon the Confederate centre. 

About four o’clock, eleven brigades of the Army of 
the Cumberland, containing nearly twenty-five thousand 

The grana MEN, led by such chiefs as Sheridan, Wood, 
5 ee ge Johnson and Baird, moved forward against 
Confederate the centre of the Confederate line, which was 
coreg defended by fifteen thousand men and fifty 
pieces of cannon. ‘The undertaking seemed almost des- 
perate, and it looked as if the catastrophe of Marye’s 
Heights would be repeated. But such was not the case. 
These splendid regiments fairly ran across the plain and 
up the slopes of the ridge through shot and shell and 
bullets, and by one of the most magnificent charges 
known to military history broke the Confederate centre, 
captured its positions, and drove the troops which com- 
posed it, pell mell down the east side of the ridge. By 
a quick movement, however, Hardee threw some regi- 
ments of Cheatham’s division across the ridge, and 
barred the advance of the Federals along the ridge north- 
ward, and thus saved the right wing of the Confederate 
army. But Hooker had now gained the crest of the 
ridge on the flank of the Confederate left wing, and was 
driving Stewart’s division before him, pressing it harder 
and harder until it was completely routed. 

With the exception of the right wing, the Confederate 
army was now a mass of fugitives, trying to gain the 
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cover of the Chickamauga River. The right was also in 
retreat, but in an orderly manner. Night had spread its 
protecting mantle over the battle-field, but ye reaeral 
the Federals pressed forward by the light of victory: 

a full moon. The Confederates succeeded, however, in 
crossing the Chickamauga and destroying the bridge be- 
hind them. 

It was a great victory for the Federals, but purchased 
at a great loss. Nearly six thousand of them 
had fallen in killed and wounded. The Con- 
federates lost about seven thousand men, more than 
four thousand of whom were captured uninjured. 

Grant’s chief solicitude now was to prevent Bragg 
from sending any aid to Longstreet in front of Knoxville. 
With this in view Long’s brigade of cavalry Grant's at- 
had been sent, on the 24th, eastward toward {gmpt yo te 
Cleveland with orders to cut the railroad lines *4¢ 
connecting Bragg with Longstreet. Having accom- 
plished this on the 25th and 26th, Long entered Cleve- 
land on the 26th, and destroyed a large quantity of 
Confederate stores in depot there. 

On the morning of the 26th, Sherman’s soldiers crossed 
the Chickamauga in pursuit of Hardee’s corps. They 
overtook the Confederate rear-guard a little ace 
beyond Chickamauga Station on the railroad of Brage’s 
from Chattanooga to Ringgold. The Confed- peo 
erates retreated rapidly in the direction of Ringgold, 
skirmishing with the Federal advance. By the evening 
of the 26th, Sherman’s advance troops were near Grays- 
ville. Hooker with the Federal right wing was also in 
full pursuit by way of Rossville. In the early evening 
of the 26th, his advance reached that point in the road 
from Rossville to Ringgold, where the road from Grays- 
ville to Ringgold joins with it. It was here that Hook- 
er’s men struck the rear of Breckenridge’s fleeing soldiers 
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and scattered them. Then turning up the road toward 
Graysville they struck Hardee’s rear going out of Grays- 
ville by a more direct way to Ringgold, and drove it 
along. ‘The retreating Confederates under Hardee and 
Breckenridge formed a junction near Ringgold, and 
Cleburne and Gist, with their divisions, undertook to 
delay the Federal advance until the scattered forces of 
Bragg could reach the cover of the Chattooga Mountains 
at Dalton. They posted their soldiers along White Oak 
Ridge and Taylor’s Ridge, just east of Ringgold, and held 
Hooker at bay during the 27th, but Howard’s corps 
moving from Graysville turned Cleburne’s position and 
forced him to retreat hastily toward Dalton. The Con- 
federates thus succeeded in gaining the cover of the Chat- 
tooga Mountains and established themselves at Dalton. 
On the 28th, Grant deputed Sherman to go to the re- 
lief of Knoxville. It was understood, from Burnside’s 
Sherman’s advices, that the garrison would not be able 
togoto kos to hold out against hunger beyond the 3d 
walle: of December. Sherman started from his po- 
sition around Cleveland on the 29th of November. He 
_ had with him a large part of the troops of the Army of 
the Tennessee, Howard’s entire corps, and detachments 
from the corps of Granger and Palmer. The army thus 
marching to the rescue of Knoxville numbered nearly 
forty thousand men. 
Longstreet had heard of the disaster of Missionary 
Ridge, and he determined to storm the town before 
The Confea- Shermancould arrive. He ordered the attack 
bngn Knog, to begin before daylight in the morning of 
: the 29th. The point to be assaulted was the 
strongest part of the Union line, Fort Sanders. It was 
almost directly west of the town and on the north side 
of the river. The fort was not entirely finished, indeed, 
and its garrison consisted of only about one regiment of 
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infantry, and two batteries of artillery. They were well 
commanded, however, by General Ferrero and Lieuten- 
ant Benjamin, and they had timely warning of the 
Confederate attack. 

Before the day dawned the soldiers of McLaws’s divis- 
ion rushed upon the works. They were met by a mur- 
derous discharge of grape and canister and musket-balls. 
But on they went. ‘They even reached and sprang into 
the ditch, and began to climb the parapet. The Fed- 
erals, however, stood their ground and shot down their 
adversaries as they showed themselves upon the wall. A 
few of the Confederates got into the fort, but they were 
immediately captured. Meanwhile the artillery fire was 
kept up against those still beyond the ditch, and lighted 
bombshells were thrown down upon those in the ditch. 
Mortal men could stand no longer the iron hail. The 
Confederates broke and fled, after losing nearly eight 
hundred men, killed and wounded, in a period of half 
an hour. The attack on the fortifications on the other 
side of the river was momentarily successful, but the 
Federals soon rallied and drove the forces of Longstreet 
back again. The Confederate attempt had, thus, en- 
tirely failed, and Longstreet now saw himself necessi- 
tated to retreat, either toward Virginia, or toward 
Bragg at Dalton. He soon decided that he could not 
meet Sherman, who was now blocking the way to Dalton. 
He must go toward Virginia. He determined, however, 
not to raise the siege until the last moment. He calcu- 
lated, by this means, to draw Sherman after him, and 
thus relieve Bragg. 

On the 2d of December, the bulk of Sherman’s 
forces were at Philadelphia. On the 3d, Giiceans 
Howard’s corps was at Loudon, still thirty march to 
miles from Knoxville. He tried to warn 
Burnside of his approach by firing cannon. Sherman 
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also sent Colonel Long to find his way as best he could 
to the besieged army. The Confederates had burned 
the bridge at Loudon, and Howard was therefore obliged 
to go up the Tennessee to a point above the junction of 
the Holston with it in order to find a passable ford. It 
was now, however, the 5th, before Howard and Sher- 
man succeeded in crossing the Tennessee. The Holston 
was still between them and Knoxville, as well as the 
thirty miles of land. Blair’s corps of the Army of the 
Tennessee now pressed rapidly forward, and by the even- 
ing of the 5th was within a dozen miles of Knoxville. 
Sherman’s anxiety for the besieged was now dispelled 
by reliable news from Knoxville in regard to the repulse 
inflicted on the Confederates in front of Fort Sanders, 
and in regard to the sufficiency of supplies at Knoxville 
to feed Burnside’s army for some days longer. 
Longstreet knew of Sherman’s approach, and decided 
that the moment had arrived for him to begin his march 
Longstreet’s around Knoxville toward Virginia. In the 
Knosvillesea night of the 4th, his troops moved quietly 
Shermans 410m their positions, and by daylight were 
army. well out of immediate danger. Sherman rode 
into Knoxville on the 6th, and was greeted with great 
enthusiasm by both the troops and the citizens. His 
army was, however, too much fatigued to follow Long- 
street immediately, and Burnside now instructed Sher- 
man to return to Grant with his entire force, less Gran- 
ger’s corps. With this corps, Burnside’s army would 
number thirty thousand men, and would be sufficiently 
strong, in Burnside’s view, to follow Longstreet. 
A strong Federal column commanded by General 
Parke pursued Longstreet to Rutledge. After a sharp 
The pursuit fight between Shackelford’s cavalry and sey- 
of Longstreet. eral of Longstreet’s regiments at Bean’s Sta- 
tion, in which each side lost about two hundred and 
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fifty men, killed and wounded, Longstreet withdrew to 
Russellville, where he proposed to winter his troops. 

In the last days of the month, Grant went in person 
to Knoxville, and having decided that the Army of the 
Ohio was in no condition to make a winter campaign, 
he ordered its new commander, General Foster, who 
had succeeded Burnside some days before, to cease the 
pursuit of Longstreet, and go into winter quarters. 
Sherman was sent to Bridgeport for the win- _ pisposition 
ter, Thomas was left in Chattanooga, and 9 's annles 


in Northern 


. : -wigl . Georgia and 
Dodge was stationed with a division at Pu- yeoren aoe 


laski, in the southern part of Middle Ten- see during the 
nessee, to keep open the Nashville and De- 1863-64. 

catur Railroad. The Confederate President displaced 
Bragg and put J. E. Johnston in command at Dalton, 
where the defeated army had established its winter en- 


campment. 
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THE MOVEMENTS IN NORTH-EASTERN VIRGINIA IN 
THE AUTUMN OF 1863, AND THE CHARLESTON 
EXPEDITION 


Lee’s Maneeuvre to Turn Meade’s Right—Meade’s Retreat toward 
Washington—The Retreat of the Confederates and the Federal 
Pursuit—Meade’s Attempt to Turn Lee’s Right—Assembly of 
Federal Troops on Folly Island—The Attempt to Occupy 
Morris Island—Fort Wagner—The Siege of Fort Wagner— 
The Attempt to Take Fort Sumter—The Texas Expedition— 
The French in Mexico—The Capture of Fort Esperanza, 


WHEN, in the last days of September, Lee learned that 
the corps of Howard and Slocum had been detached 
from the Army of the Potomac, and sent to Tennessee, 
he resolved to take advantage of the weakened condition 
of his adversary, and make an offensive movement. 
His plan was to turn Meade’s right, and place himself 
between the Federal army and Washington. The move- 

Lr ment began about the 8th of October. Lee 
neuvretoturn marched his troops first southward in order 
Meade’s right. to decoy the Federals across the Rapidan. 
He then turned his columns suddenly westward. Meade 
was at first deceived, and ordered his troops to cross the 
Rapidan, but before any of his infantry had passed over 
he learned of the change in the direction of the march 
of the Confederates, and recalled his troops to Culpeper. 
He now saw that he must go back behind the Rappa- 
hannock. He succeeded in crossing his infantry over 
on the 11th, without opposition, but his cavalry had a 
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sharp fight to save itself. At the same time Lee occu- 
pied Culpeper with Ewell’s troops. Meade thought 
that the entire Confederate army was there, and was 
waiting there for him. He sent Warren, now com- 
manding Hancock’s corps, Sykes and Sedgwick back 
across the Rappahannock, on the 12th, to feel of them. 
But Lee was again pursuing his flanking march. Meade 
had thrown forces out on his right, and they struck the 
Confederate column on the 12th, but strangely enough, 
they did not inform Meade of the situation on his right 
until near midnight of the 12th. He then became 
aware that Lee’s forces had crossed the Rappahannock 
at Sulphur Springs. He now comprehended that Lee 
was trying to anticipate him at Bristoe Station on the 
railroad connecting his army with Washington, and 
force him to attack the Confederates in a position chosen 
by themselves. 

On the 13th Lee’s army was assembled in Warrenton, 
preparatory to pushing on to Bristoe. The Federals 
were at the same time retreating rapidly é, 
along the railroad. ‘The covering-of the re- idea toed 
treat fell to the lot of the gallant and capable “™™net™ 
Warren. Just as Warren’s troops arrived at Broad Run 
in the afternoon of the 14th, Heth’s division of Hill’s 
corps struck them. But Warren turned and inflicted a 
severe repulse upon the Confederates. He then pro- 
ceeded during the night of the 14th to Centreville, 
whither the whole army was concentrating. 

Having reached the line of Chantilly-Centreville suc- 
cessfully, Meade turned to give battle, but Lee now de- 
cided that he could not hazard a battle with Meade in 
this position. He had probably disabled Meade from 
doing anything before going into winter quarters, and 
had thus gained a considerable advantage. He thought 
now only of withdrawing to a safe position for his own 
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winter’s rest. Making a vigorous demonstration with 
his cavalry in order to cover his movements, and confuse 
Meade, he began his retreat on the 18th. 

So soon as Meade’s mind became clear as to Lee’s 
movements, he set his army in pursuit, but the Con- 

federates had gained too much ground to be 

The retreat ig 
of the Confed- overtaken. With only a sharp cavalry brush 
Federal nour. on the 19th, the Confederates got back safely 
oe to Culpeper toward the end of the month, 
and the Federals halted at Warrenton Junction. 

The weather was, however, still fine, and Meade re- 
solved to make another effort to destroy Lee’s army 
before settling down for the winter. On the 7th of 
November, he put his army in motion, with the Rappa- 
hannock bridge and Kelly’s Ford as the objective points. 
One of Birney’s divisions quickly and easily captured 
the ford and drove the Confederate posts away. Farther 
up, however, at the bridge, the Confederates had some 
detachments on the north side of the river, protected 
by some earthworks. Sedgwick’s troops arrived before 
these intrenchments in the late afternoon, and in the 
darkness of the night Russell’s brigade scaled the works 
and fairly destroyed the whole garrison, before Lee 
could send it any support from the south side of the 
river. Lee now felt that he must withdraw behind the 
cover of the Rapidan. 

On the 9th the Federals occupied the district between 
the Rappahannock and the Rapidan. Lee’s front was 
now protected by the Rapidan, and by a creek which 
runs out of the Wilderness into the Rapidan at a point 
some fifteen miles above the confluence of the Rapidan 
with the Rappahannock, called Mine Run. 

Meade could not turn Lee’s left without leaving Wash- 
ington exposed, and he considered a front attack as too 
hazardous. The only course left to him was to cross the 
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Rapidan below the point of confluence of Mine Run 
with it, ascend the northern bank of Mine Run, and, 
crossing over beyond the eastern extremity ; 

of Lee’s line, turn the Confederate right. ree ee 
From the 26th of November to the Ist of “°*"*™* 
December, Meade endeavored to execute this movement. 
But Lee discovered his plan by the 27th, and succeeded 
in concentrating his entire force on the banks of Mine 
Run, and in placing them in such strong positions, that 
the Federals finally gave up the enterprise and, covered 
by the darkness, retired across the Rapidan during the 
night of the 1st of December. The two armies now went 
into winter quarters ; the one around Culpeper, and the 
other around Orange. 

The campaign of 1863 had, thus, been almost every- 
where most disastrous to the Confederates. It seemed 
as if they were nearing the point of exhaustion. Had 
three months of good weather remained after the battle 
of Chattanooga, it does seem as if the war might then 
have been terminated. But the long, cold winter of 
1863-64, and the execrable roads of the South, saved the 
Confederacy for another great effort. Another year 
and more of the great agony was to be borne, thou- 
sands more of firesides were to be laid waste, and those 
accustomed to gather by them to be scattered and de- 
stroyed, while the hearts of those away from the scenes 
of immediate action were still to be wrung by more and 
greater sacrifices than those already suffered. The hor- 
rible passions born of war were now running at their 
highest, and rivers of blood were still necessary to quench 
them, or rather to stop the beatings of the hearts ani- 
mated by them. 

The attempt of Gilmore and Dahlgren to capture 
Charleston was the one note of failure in the great move- 
ments of the Federal armies during the summer and au- 
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tumn of 1863. Beauregard’s garrison at Charleston had 
been reduced in number of troops in order to send rein- 
forcements to the armies in Mississippi and Virginia. In 
the middle of the year he had only about six thousand 
men at Charleston. Gilmore began in June to gather 
Assembly of troops on Folly Island. This place is sepa- 
oe vol ee rated from Morris Island, the northern por- 
aoe tion of which commands the inlet to Charles- 
ton Harbor on the south, by a narrow passage called 
Lighthouse Inlet. The plan of the Federal chiefs was 
to capture Morris Island and its stronghold, Fort Wag- 
ner, gaining thus command of the entrance to the bay, 
and putting them in a position to demolish Fort Sumter. 
From about the middle of June until the end of the 
first week in July the Federals worked under cover of 
night, planting batteries on the northern end of Folly 
Island to protect the landing of their troops on the south 
end of Morris Island. They succeeded in doing this 
without being discovered by the Confederates. 
In the forenoon of July 10th, the attempt was made 
by Strong’s brigade to get a footing on Morris Island. 
Teaeen As the boats on which they were loaded 
to occupy passed across Lighthouse Inlet, the Federal 
' batteries on Folly Island opened fire, and 
Dahlgren’s monitors shelled the Confederate works from 
the sea side. Under this cover, Strong’s troops were 
quickly landed. They seized the Confederate batteries 
on the south end of Morris Island and pushed forward 
to the very front of Fort Wagner. Up to this point 
the movement had been successful. By making a dem- 
onstration against James Island, which lies between 
Charleston and Morris Island, the Federal General 
Terry had prevented Beauregard from sending aid to 
the Confederates on Morris Island. 
The Federal troops now held possession of Morris 
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Island up to within a half mile of Fort Wagner, and Gil- 
more was anxious to storm the works before reinforce- 
ments could come from Charleston. He post wag. 
planned his attack for the morning of the ™* 
11th, but to his surprise he found, as his troops rushed 
to the attack, that they were met by a resistance which 
showed plainly that the aid had already arrived. The 
assault was repulsed with heavy loss to the assailants. 
On the evening of the 18th, a second attempt was made 
by Strong’s brigade, with the black regiment, led by Colo- 
nel Shaw, in the advance. The artillery fire from the 
Federal batteries and monitors silenced the guns of the 
fort, but the Confederate marksmen mounted the para- 
pets, on the approach of the Federals, and mowed them 
down with a murderous fire of musketry. The officers 
fell with the men. Both Strong and Shaw were killed. 
The Federals were again repulsed with great loss. 

Gilmore now saw that he could take the fort only by 
regular approaches, and began at once the siege. From 
the 18th of July to the 10th of August, the ne siege ot 
Federals pushed forward their intrenched For Wasner. 
lines, until by the latter date they were within range 
of Fort Sumter and other Confederate works. It was 
now necessary to silence these before advancing farther 
on Fort Wagner. On the 17th the firing on Fort Sum- 
ter, from both the land batteries and the monitors, was 
commenced. For five or six days the walls of the fort 
were battered down by the enormous projectiles hurled 
at them. On the 23d it had been reduced to a com- 
plete ruin, and all of its guns were silenced. The gar- 
rison was still, however, within the place, and was de- 
termined to defend it against assault. They knew that 
the cross fire from the Confederate batteries all around 
them would render their capture next to impossible. 

In order to prevent the Confederates from making any 
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further use of the ruins as shelter for mounting new 
guns the fort was again bombarded in the last days of 
August. It was thought best by the Federal command- 
ers, however, to take Fort Wagner before making the 
assault upon Sumter. The approaches upon Wagner 
were now pushed forward until by the 6th of September 
the Federal intrenchments were within a few feet of the 
Confederate works. The assault was planned for the 
next day, but during the night of the 6th the garri- 
son quietly and stealthily withdrew and escaped to 
Charleston. 

Dahlgren now made his attempt, in the night of the 
8th, to capture the garrison in Sumter, but, although 

pepo he succeeded in landing an attacking party 
to take Fort in front of the fort, he soon found that they 
nt could not climb over the ruins in the face of 
the musketry fire from the garrison and of the artillery 
fire from Sullivan’s Island. On the 26th of October the 
ruins were again bombarded by the monitors and the 
Federal guns now mounted on Fort Wagner. But the 
result only proved to the Federals that they could not 
yet get into Charleston. From their position on Morris 
Island they had effectually closed the harbor, and re- 
leased the blockading fleet from the duty of watching 
the inlet. With this advantage they had to be con- 
tented for the time being. 

During this same period the Government undertook to 
organize an expedition for penetrating Texas. It was 

The Texas Moved thereto chiefly by the French invasion 
expedition. of Mexico, which, beginning as a movement 
for forcing satisfaction for certain claims, had now de- 
veloped into a settled purpose of conquest, or at least of 

The French 1Mposing a new sovereignty upon the Mex- 
inMexico.  icans. The French forces were advancing 
toward the boundaries of this country and the Govern- 
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ment deemed it wise to prevent them from reaching a 
point from which they might be of service to the Con- 
federacy. General Banks was placed in charge of the 
expedition. He sent a force under General Franklin, 
supported by some vessels commanded by Lieutenant 
Crocker, to effect a landing at Sabine Pass. The at- 
tempt was made on the 8th of September, but the Fed- 
erals suffered a repulse. An attempt was then made, 
during the month of October, to reach Texas overland 
from the Mississippi, by way of Bayou Teche and Vermil- 
lionville. This proved a failure also. At last, however, 
having obtained proper naval support, Banks succeed- 
ed, in the early part of November, in occupying the 
towns and the country about the mouths of the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande. On the last day of November, he 
captured Fort Esperanza, the only Confeder- | 
ate work of any importance in the section. of Fort Espe- 
With this he secured command of a large ™”” 

part of the Texan coast. During this same period, also, 
Schofield cleared Missouri and Kansas largely of the Con- 
federate guerilla bands infesting them, and Steele took 
possession of Little Rock in Arkansas, while Sibley and 
Sully punished the Sioux Indians severely for the Min- 
nesota raid of the preceding year. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE CONSTITUTION UNDER THE 
STRESS OF THE MILITARY EVENTS OF 1862 AND 1863 


The Congressional Act of March 3, 1863, Suspending the Privilege 
of the Writ of Habeas Corpus—The Extent of the Power 
Conceded to the President by the Act—The Meaning of the 
Statute as an Interpretation of the Constitution—The Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of September 15, 1863—The President’s 
Acts—The Milligan Decision—The Control over Property As- 
sumed by the General Government—The Ordinary Power of 
the Government to Tax—The Power of Congress to Exempt 
Property from the Operations of a Given Law of Taxation— 
The Tendencies to an Exaggeration of Governmental Power in 
the Act—The Revenue Act of July 1, 1862—The Measures for 
the Collection of the Revenue—The Government and the Free- 
dom of the Press—Opinion of the Postmaster-General on the 
Subject—Opinion of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate on 
the Subject—War Powers of the Government in Respect to 
the Raising and Holding of Armies—The Act of March 3, 
1863—The Transformation of the Monetary System under the 
Stress of War—Financial Situation in the First Part of 1863— 
The National Banking Act of February 25, 1863—The Chief 
Distinction between the Borrowing System of the United States 
and that of the Southern Confederacy—Congressional Power 
in the Government of the Territories and in the Admission of 
New States into the Union—The Creation of the Commonwealth 
of West Virginia—Return of Congress to the Doctrine that it 
may Lay upon New Commonwealths, as the Price of their Ad- 
mission, Conditions not Resting on the Old Commonwealths. 


THE Emancipation Proclamation and the Confiscation 
Act have been already sufficiently treated. This chapter 
will therefore be largely devoted to the development of 


the powers of the Government in the loyal North, at 
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the expense both of individual liberty and of “ States’ 
rights.” Of course the natural avenue of approach to 
the personal liberty of individuals in the loyal section 
was through the fixing and administering of the crim- 
inal law. If the Government could, by virtue of its war 
powers, set aside the constitutional defences of the in- 
dividual in criminal prosecution, then might it claim 
to be vested, during the period of war, with absolute 
power. Reference has been made to the suspension of 
the privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus by the order 
of the President. There was no question that it might 
be constitutionally suspended in time of war and public 
danger. The questions were, who should determine 
when and where war or public danger existed, who 
should suspend the privilege of the writ, and what were 
the effects of the suspension upon the other elements 
of personal liberty. The Congressional legislation of 
this period gave some answers to these questions, which 
must be considered constitutional precedents in regard 
to this subject. . 

The Act of March 3, 1863, may be considered as rep- 
resenting the fulness of the claims of the Government 
in reference to its power to suspend the guar- The Con 
antees of personal liberty during a period of Sona, 4¢t 
civil war. That Act authorized the Presi- jp ,fospend: 
dent to suspend the privilege of the writ of {eee of , the 
Habeas Corpus throughout the whole United Corpus. 
States, or any part thereof, during the existing rebellion, 
whenever in his opinion the public safety should require 
it; and it made the certificate under oath of any offi- 
cer that he held any person prisoner under authority 
from the President a sufficient answer to the writ. It 
furthermore made an order issued by the President, or 
under his authority, a sufficient defence in all courts 
against prosecution for acts done or omitted by virtue 
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of such order. A law of Congress was also declared to 
be equal defence against such prosecutions. The Act 
then commanded that a list of all persons so seized and 
held in the loyal States should be furnished by the Sec- 
retary of State or the Secretary of War to the judges of 
the Circuit and District Courts of the United States 
and of the District of Columbia, and that unless the 
grand juries in the respective jurisdictions of these courts 
should find, before the termination of their sessions, in- 
dictments or presentments or unless other proceeding 
should be taken against the persons whose names ap- 
peared upon these lists, such persons should be dis- 
charged by these courts from further custody upon tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance to the United States, and, in 
case the courts should see fit to require it, giving bonds 
with surety ‘‘ to keep the peace and be of good behavior 
toward the United States.” It also protected the officer 
acting under order of the President or by his authority 
against processes in the ‘‘ State” courts by providing for 
the removal or appeal of such cases to the courts of the 
United States. While, therefore, the suspension of the 
privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus did not, strictly 
speaking, authorize arbitrary arrest or delay in trial, or 
any unusual procedure in trial, but simply prevented the 
arrested person from having a judicial determination as 
to the continuance of his confinement, yet it is easy to 
see that the individual who might suffer arbitrary arrest 
would have no remedy, if the privilege of having his 
body brought before a judicial officer should be suspend- 
ed, and if an order of the President should be a suffi- 
cient answer to any prosecution for unlawful arrest. 
This Congressional Act was therefore virtually an in- 
demnification of the President’s orders, suspending the 
privilege of the writ and authorizing military arrest 
and trial by military commissions. It was especially the 
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President’s proclamation of September 24, 1862, which 
was thus pronounced lawful. This proclamation made 
all rebels and insurgents, their aiders and ,y. ent 
abettors in the United States, and all persons of the power 
discouraging volunteer enlistments, resist- Ga Protea 
ing militia drafts or guilty of any disloyal beflretng: 
practice, or affording any aid and comfort to rebels 
against the United States, subject to martial law, that 
is, to arrest by executive order, detention without the 
privilege of Habeas Corpus or bail, and trial by military 
commissions or courts-martial. 

It is true, as we have seen, that the Act provided for 
the transmission of lists of the names of persons held 
under an order of the President or by his authority to 
the courts of the United States, and for indictment or 
discharge of such persons by the grand juries in said 
courts, but it did not forbid their trial by military com- 
missions, and it did not provide any method for the re- 
vision of the decisions of said commissions by the United 
States judiciary or any other body. 

It may, therefore, be claimed that it is the precedent 
of the Constitution in civil war that the President may 
suspend all of the safeguards of the Consti- wieeaaie 
tution in behalf of personal liberty anywhere of oe 
within the country, taking upon himself the tation of ‘the 
responsibility therefor to Congress, and that bsrragsiaes 
subsequent authorization by Congress to do the like 
things in future works indemnification, and makes the 
preceding Presidential assumptions legitimate and law- 
ful, if they lacked anything of being so before. 

It is evident that the President considered himself 
now fully authorized to continue to act as he had done. 
He issued his proclamation of September 15, 1863, sus- 
pending the privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus 
throughout the whole country in all cases where persons 
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were held by the civil, military or naval authorities un- 
der the orders, or by the authority, of the President as 
© PAO a Ss prisoners of war, spies, or aiders or abettors 
dent's procla- of the enemy ” or for having resisted any 
tember 16, draft or for any other offence against the mil- 
te itary or naval service. The suspension also 
naturally applied to all persons belonging to the military 
The Presi- 20d naval service. The President also con- 
dent’s acts. tinued his military arrests, that is, his arrests 
without any civil warrant, and his trials by military com- 
missions ; and those commissions, as well as the officers 
arresting and holding persons, gave the most liberal in- 
terpretation to the words aiders and abettors of the 
enemy, so that almost any criticism of the policy of the 
Administration was in danger of being construed as 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
After the war was ended, indeed, the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of ex parte Milligan, 
The mii. by a bare majority, the Chief Justice being 
gan decision. among those dissenting, ruled that the sus- 
pension of the privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus 
only authorized detention under arrest, but did not work 
the suspension of the other guarantees of personal lib- 
erty, and that martial law could not be established at 
any time in those parts of the country where the regular 
courts were open ‘‘and in the proper and unobstructed 
exercise of their jurisdiction.” There is no question 
that the practices of the Administration and the opinion 
of the Court were at variance, and there is little doubt 
that in spite of the opinion of the Court the practices of 
the Administration would be repeated under like cir- 
cumstances. The practices of the Administration are, 
therefore, to be considered as the precedents of the Con- 
stitution in civil war rather than the opinion of the 
Court. They are justified by the necessity under which 
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the Government must act in executing its powers during 
a state of civil war. 

The action of the Government in making the property 
of citizens in the loyal Commonwealths subject to its use 
was also thoroughgoing, if not despotic. In 
August of 1861, Congress imposed a tax on Bie ey 
real estate of twenty millions of dollars, and oo eer 
apportioned it among the States according to S°”™™™er 
population. The Act exempted the real estate of any 
person whose whole property of this nature did not ex- 
ceed five hundred dollars in value. It provided for the 
appraisal of the property subject to this tax and for the 
levy and collection of the tax by officers of the General 
Government, but if any Commonwealth government 
would anticipate these operations by paying the amount 
apportioned to it beforehand, it might do so, and would 
be allowed a rebate of fifteen per centwm on its apportion- 
ment for cost of collection. There was nothing in this 
part of the Act which could be regarded as The ordina- 
straining the provisions of the Constitution. {, ipiecomes 
The Constitution vests the Government ex- ™ent to tax. 
pressly with the power to levy and collect taxes upon 
any object except exports from a Commonwealth, and 
the court has added to this exemption only the neces- 
sary instrumentalities of a Commonwealth government. 
The Constitution only requires that capitation and other 
direct taxes shall be distributed among the Common- 
wealths according to population, and that rule was fol- 
lowed in this Act in regard to this tax, since tax on real 
estate has been always regarded in our jurisprudence as 
a direct tax. 

The question may, indeed, be mooted whether the 
Congress has the power to exempt real estate to the 
value of five hundred dollars, or to any amount, from 
a tax which it may vote to levy and collect. Such a 
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power in government is not strictly democratic in its 
nature. Exemptions from the burdens of the state are 

The power Zaturally connected with exclusions from the 
ree hel privileges, if not the rights, which it be- 
erty from the stows. Still, as the Constitution of the 
aeney of United States is not a strictly democratic 
acs body of law, it can hardly be held that it dis- 
ables Congress from making such exemptions, from the 
point of view of democratic theory. On the other 
hand, it is quite certain that an excessive use of this 
power by Congress would lead to results which would 
provoke loud protests. An unregulated power in gov- 
ernment to make exemptions from taxation is a dan- 
gerous power. A fairly perfect constitution will not 
intrust government with such a power. 

It cannot be so positively asserted that the other 
parts of the Act do not show an exaggeration of con- 

The tenden- Stitutional powers by Congress. For ex- 
cee uotion’ot ample, the income tax introduced by it, not 
governmental only exempted incomes of eight hundred 


power in the 
Ace dollars and under, but the tax was imposed 
upon the proceeds of all property and labor, and was 
levied according to the rule of uniformity, that is, the 
rule of the same rate upon the same thing everywhere, 
instead of according to population. That is, Congress 
assumed this tax to be a duty, an excise, or an impost, 
rather than a direct tax, as it has recently been decided 
by the Court to be, in so far as it is levied upon the in- 
come from property. The Government can get at prop- 
erty with more facility through the principle of the 
duty or excise than through that of the direct tax, and 
hence the tendency of the Congress has been to expand 
the domain of the duty and the excise at the expense 
of that of the direct tax. 

The Act of July 1, 1862, was an advance upon that 
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of August, 1861. It did not provide for any tax on real 
estate, but it developed the excise until it covered almost 
everything produced, sold or consumed, 
and forbade the pursuit of almost any busi- aerate: 
ness unless under heavily taxed license. It ?™¥ 18 
retained the income tax as a duty or excise, reduced the 
amount exempted to six hundred dollars, introduced 
the sliding scale of rates upon incomes in accordance 
, with the amount of the income, three per centwm on all 
incomes over six hundred and up to ten thousand dol- 
lars, and five per centwm upon those above ten thousand 
dollars. It introduced the system of stamp duties, and 
imposed them upon almost every kind of agreement 
and legal document, as well as upon innumerable ar- 
ticles of property. And it introduced a tax upon leg- 
acies and distributive shares of personal property, grad- 
ing the same according to the degree of kinship between 
the parties, from seventy-five cents to five dollars on 
each hundred dollars’ worth of property so left or dis- 
tributed. Naturally the Congress treated these taxes as 
excises or duties, and ordered their levy and collection 
by the rule of uniformity. 

The Congress also invented and applied the most vig- 
orous measures for the levy and collection of all of these 
imposts, among the more questionable of he meas. 
which was that requiring certain corpora- Ws for the 
tions, such as railroads and banks, to deduct the revenue. 
the amount of the income tax from dividends and inter- 
est paid by them to stockholders and bondholders, and 
pay the same over to the United States Government. 

Such a sweeping use of the power of taxation had 
never before been made by Congress. In most respects 
what it did was strictly within its constitutional pow- 
ers, but some of the provisions of this law could not 
now stand before the recent decisions of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, as for instance, the provision 
in regard to the income tax, and that authorizing and 
requiring corporations to deduct the amount of the in- 
come tax from the interest payable to bondholders. The 
fact is that the Act of July 1, 1862, practically nulli- 
fied some of the most important limitations placed by 
the Constitution upon the taxing powers of the Govern- 
ment. It marks quite an advance toward absolutism 
as well as nationalism in the powers of the Government 
over the property of the loyal citizen. 

The Government advanced no less radically upon the 
domain of the freedom of the press. In August of 1861, 

The Gov- Postmaster-General Blair gave orders exclud- 
the ireedar ing certain New York and Brooklyn papers 
of the Press. from the mails. These papers had been in- 
dicted by United States grand juries for rebellious ut- 
terances. At the same time the United States Marshal in 
New York seized the copies of one of these papers, the 
New York Daily News, addressed to Philadelphia and to 
other cities west and south. These vigorous, not to say 
high-handed, acts of the Administration caused an inves- 
tigation to be set on foot in the year 1862-63 in Con- 
gress concerning the executive powers in time of war 
over the public press. The report of the J udiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, made January 
20, 1863, upon the subject, contains a statement from 
the Postmaster-General, the Hon. Montgomery ‘Blair, of 
the powers claimed by the Administration in regard to 

Opinio of the exclusion of mail matter from the mails. 
ter General a It was “that a power and a duty to prevent 
the subject. hostile printed matter from reaching the ene- 
my, and to prevent such matter from instigating others 
to co-operate with the enemy, by the aid of the United 
States mails, exist in time of war, and in the presence of 
treasonable and armed enemies of the United States, 
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which do not exist in time of peace, and in the absence 
of criminal organizations.” The Postmaster-General de- 
clared this to be a constitutional power; and he distin- 
guished his doctrine on the subject, from that advanced 
in the year 1835 in regard to the exclusion of the aboli- 
tionist literature from the mails, in that he held that 
the power could not be exercised during a time of peace, 
but only during a time of war, and in that he held that, 
not the individual postmasters concerned could deter- 
mine what should be excluded from transmission through 
the mails, but only the Postmaster-General himself. 

The Judiciary Committee sustained the view of the 
Postmaster-General, and thus the freedom of the press 
was placed at the mercy of the Government Senso 
in time of war, despite the words of the Con- the Judiciary 
stitution that ‘‘Congress shall pass no law the Senate on 
abridging the freedom of the press.” The Peerage 
precedent of the Government in civil war is, therefore, 
that this part of the Constitution may be suspended by 
order of the Administration, when in the judgment of 
the President the public safety demands it. 

Naturally the necessities of the war forced the Govern- 
ment to use its powers for raising and organizing armies 
and the navy to a very high degree, if not to y,. cometa 
the utmost. Down to the beginning of the °f the Govern- 


i e 
year 1863, the Government had relied upon apenas 


volunteers or militia calls. The unfavorable holding of fe 
military situation during the latter half of ™™ 

1862, and the early part of 1863, had thrown a great 
damper upon volunteering, and the constitutional and 
legal limitations in regard to the call and employ- 
ment of the militia had rendered this arm of the ser- 
vice ineffective. The Constitution confers on Congress 
the power to raise and support armies without any 
limitations as to the form and manner in which this 
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may be done. The Conscription Act of March 3, 1863, 
was therefore both necessary and constitutional. The 
Confederates had been compelled to have recourse to 
this means of maintaining the strength of their armies 
nearly a year before this. Their Conscription Act 
was passed on April 16, 1862. 

The United States Act of March 3, 1863, provided 
that all able-bodied male citizens of the United States 

The Act of between the ages of twenty and forty-five, 
March 3, 1863. and all able-bodied foreigners of the male sex 
between these ages, who had declared on oath the pur- 
pose to become citizens of the United States, should 
constitute the National forces, and should be “ liable to 
perform military duty when called out by the President 
for that duty.” For the execution of this law the 
United States was divided into enrollment districts, by 
the provisions of the Act for the most part, but also in 
part by the President at his own discretion, and United 
States enrollment officers, appointed and controlled by 
the President, were put in charge. The President was 
authorized to assign the quota of each district, and to 
call them forth and organize them at his own discre- 
tion ; and it was provided that after such call, any per- 
son disobeying the summons might be dealt with as a 
deserter, unless he had furnished, as he might do, an 
acceptable substitute, or paid the sum of three hundred 
dollars into the treasury of the United States for the 
purpose of enabling the Government to hire such a sub- 
stitute for him. The machinery of the Commonwealth 
governments was thus entirely ignored in the whole 
procedure. The Nation claimed the military service of 
all its citizens, as a paramount duty on their part, and 
provided for their organization, equipment and contro] 
without any regard to the Commonwealths, and their 
powers over the militia, whatsoever. 
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The Act was pronounced unconstitutional in many 
quarters, because it was held to destroy the militia of the 
Commonwealths, and its execution was openly defied in 
some places, but the argument against its constitution- 
ality is certainly sophistical, and was so considered by 
the Government at the time, since the rule of interpre- 
tation had been long established that where the United 
States Government and the Commonwealths may, by the 
Constitution, operate upon the same subject, the claims 
of the United States must be satisfied first, although 
they may exhaust the subject ; and the resistance to the 
execution of the law was put down by military power. 
The precedent shows the Government to be completely 
national in the domain of the military system, at its own 
option. 

The nationalization of the currency and bank of issue 
systems belongs also to the legislation of the year 1863. 
Down to the 1st of March, 1868, after the ac- The trans- 
cession of Lincoln, Congress had authorized fpe"monctary 
the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow five { pace rarer 
hundred millions of dollars on bonds, two Ww 
hundred millions on bonds or interest-bearing Treasury 
notes, and fifty millions on bonds, interest-bearing Treas- 
ury notes, or non-interest-bearing Treasury notes paya- 
ble on demand, and to issue four hundred millions of 
dollars in non-interest-bearing notes of the United States 
payable to bearer, which should be a legal tender in all 
cases, except for duties on imports and interest on the 
public debt. Five hundred millions of dollars of these 
loans were intended to fund the Treasury notes and float- 
ing debt in bonds; and fifty millions of dollars of the 
United States notes were intended to be substituted for 
the fifty millions of dollars of demand Treasury notes, 
previously authorized. 

The condition of the finances of the United States in 
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the first month of the year 1863—a condition partly real- 
ized and partly still in process of realization—was, so far 
Financial 28 indebtedness was concerned, a bonded obli- 
tho tiet part gation of five hundred millions of dollars and 
ae Tees: a currency obligation of four hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, and the problem was how to keep up the 
value of these bonds and notes. The pillars of support 
at that moment were the facts that interest on the bonds 
was payable in coin, and that the notes were convertible 
into the bonds. The receipts from the duty on imports, 
which must be paid in coin, placed the Government in 
the position to discharge its coin obligation in respect to 
the interest on the bonds. Naturally the Government 
preferred to sell its bonds for coin, although it could re- 
issue the notes, simply because it could buy more with 
the coin than with the notes. How to sell the bonds for 
coin and still keep up the value of the notes in circula- 
tion was the question. 
The National Banking Act of February 25, 1863, was 
the answer to this question. Briefly considered from 
The Nation- this point of view, the Act provided that any 
Actor were Humber of persons, numbering not less than 
ary 25, 1863. five, might organize a banking association, 
having a capital stock of not less than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cities of more than ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, and of not less than fifty thousand dollars in cities 
and towns having less than ten thousand inhabitants ; 
that every such association, after having fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the Act in regard to organization, should, 
before beginning business, transfer and deliver to the 
Treasurer of the United States interest-bearing United 
States bonds to the amount of at least one-third of the 
capital stock paid in, to be held by the Treasurer on de- 
posit for the purpose of executing the other provisions of 
the Act; that upon making this transfer and delivery 
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of bonds to the Treasurer of the United States, the 
said association should receive from the Comptroller of 
the Currency circular notes, equal in amount to ninety 
per centum of the current market value of the bonds so 
transferred and delivered; that such notes when put into 
circulation by the said association should be received at 
par in all parts of the United States in payment of any 
dues to the United States except duties on imports, and 
in payment of all debts and obligations owed by the 
United States, except interest on the public debt; and 
that such notes must be redeemed by the association 
issuing them in the lawful money of the United States, 
that is in coin and United States notes, or such clearing- 
house certificates or bank balances in certain of the larger 
cities as might be readily converted into such lawful 
money of the United States, and that for this purpose 
every such association must keep on hand lawful money 
of the United States to an amount equal to twenty-five 
per centum of its outstanding circulating notes and its 
deposits. 

The Act furthermore provided that the banking asso- 
ciations formed under it might, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be used by the Government 
as depositories of United States funds, ‘except the re- 
ceipts from customs.” 

The demand thus created for the bonds and notes of 
_ the United States was very great, and the national bank- 
ing system became the strong support of the national 
currency system and the national bond system. 

A result had been thus reached in the nationaliza- 
tion of the currency system of the United States un- 
der the necessities of war, which was of immense benefit 
to the country. This Act, as re-enacted and developed 
by the Act of June 3, 1864, and supplemented by the 
Act of March 3, 1865, imposing a tax of ten per centum 
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on the notes of State banks paid out by any bank after 
July 1, 1866, put an end to what may be called the 
“State ” bank of issue system, if it could be called a sys- 
tem at all, in the United States. Originating primarily 
in a necessity for providing ways and means for floating 
Government loans, the national banking system was a 
great step forward in the solution of the money and 
currency problems of the Government, a greater advance 
than had been made from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment to the date of its enactment. It is another great 
example of the solution of a great question by a flank 
movement, rather than by a front attack. Of course, 
this kind of a solution may leave the question still un- 
solved, at least in part, from the point of view of scien- 
tific merits, but in this case the new system was, from 
this point of view also, a great advance for this country, 
and it certainly was a great help to the Government 
in floating the immense loans of 1863, 1864 and 1865, 
which, with what had been authorized before, made a 
governmental debt of huge proportions, some 2,600,000,- 
000 of dollars, an amount which no man in 1861 believed 
that the Government could possibly borrow. Naturally 
the supervision of the new banking system was placed in 
the hands of United States officials, chief of whom, un- 
der the Secretary of the Treasury, was the new official 
created by the Act, the Comptroller of the Currency. 
The Confederate government did not create, or make 
use of, any banking system to sustain its loans. It sim- 
The chiet Ply issued Treasury notes bearing interest, 
distinction and then Confederate notes bearing no inter- 


between the 


borrowing est, and provided for the funding of these 


nited States notes in bonds, the interest on which should 
and that of 4 : 
the Southern be paid in coin or legal tender money ob- 
mY. tained from the export duty on cotton. The 


blockade ruined cotton exportation and knocked the 
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foundation from under the whole system. By the end 
of the year 1862 about 300,000,000 dollars of Confeder- 
ate notes had been paid out, and after that they were 
issued, on a rough guess, at the rate of about 500,000,000 
per annum. Noattempt to fund or restrict them was suc- 
cessful, or could be, since the coin basis for sustaining 
the interest on the bonds was destroyed by the blockade 
of the Southern ports. 

It would be hazardous to say that a banking system 
similar to that invented by the United States would have 
saved the Confederacy from any of its financial difficul- 
ties, though it is easy to see that the coin already in the 
Southern communities might have been placed, in this 
way, more completely within the grasp of the Govern- 
ment. 

Lastly, the nationalization of our legislation in 1863 
is manifest in the attitude which the Con- congres- 
gress took in reference to slavery in the Ter- Ftha gorond 
ritories and in reference to the admission of Pont of the 


Territories 


’ 7 and in the ad- 
new Commonwealths into the Union. As tia eae 


we know, it was the chief tenet of the Re- Tew i Sie 
publican party that Congress had the power Union. 

to prohibit or abolish slavery in a Territory, and that it 
was its duty to do so. 

After the repeal by the Kansas-Nebraska Act of that 
part of the Missouri Compromise which related to 
the prohibition of slavery in the territory received from 
France and after the Dred Scott decision upholding the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act by pronouncing the repealed Act 
unconstitutional, the measures of Congress establishing 
Territorial governments contained nothing upon the sub- 
ject of slavery down to the Act of February 24, 1863, 
establishing the Territory of Arizona. In this act the 
prohibition is outspoken, and Congress thus asserted the 
nullity of the Dred Scott decision. Of course such an as- 
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sertion by the legislative department of the Government 
over against the judicial department is itself, in the or- 
dinary relations of authority in our system, anullity. It 
can only be upheld upon the theory of the military ab- 
solutism of the Government in a period of civil war. If 
the Civil War had not been followed by the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, the prohibition upon 
slavery in Arizona by Congressional Act would have 
lapsed, or at least have become questionable, with the 
return to the status of peace. 

The growth of governmental power is also to be ob. 
served in legislation concerning the establishment of the 

The crea- Hew Commonwealth of West Virginia. The 
tion of the Constitution of the United States permits the 
wealth of erection of anew Commonwealth within the 
ginia. jurisdiction of an existing Commonwealth 
with the consent of Congress and of the legislature of 
the existing Commonwealth. The establishment of West 
Virginia proceeded formally upon the basis of a petition 
for admission into the Union by a convention of the peo- 
ple of those counties of old Virginia wishing to form a 
new Commonwealth, the consent of the legislature of old 
Virginia, sitting at Alexandria, and recognized by the 
United States Government as the legitimate legislature 
of Virginia, and the consent of Congress. Formally the 
letter of the Constitution had been fulfilled. The West 
Virginia convention formed the constitution for the 
Commonwealth of West Virginia in November of 1861. 
On the 3d of May, 1862, the voters in the section de- 
siring to become a new Commonwealth ratified it. On 
the 13th of May, 1862, the Alexandria legislature gave 
its consent to the dismemberment of the old Common- 
wealth, and on December 31, 1862, the President ap- 
proved the Congressional Act for the admission of West 
Virginia into the Union. Congress, however, attached 
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the condition that the admission should not take effect 
until after a proclamation of the President so declaring, 
and that this proclamation should not be issued until 
after certain changes should be made in the constitution 
of the new Commonwealth, which changes should make 
the children of all slaves born in the new Commonwealth 
after the 4th of July, 1863, free, and all slaves under ten 
years of age at that date free at twenty-one, and all slaves 
over ten and under twenty-one at that date free at twen- 
ty-five, and should prohibit the immigration of slaves 
into the new Commonwealth for permanent residence. 
The convention and the people of the forty-eight coun- 
ties seeking to be made the Commonwealth of West Vir- 
ginia complied with the condition, and on the 20th of 
April, 1863, the President issued his proclamation pro- 
nouncing West Virginia a member of the Union in sixty 
days from the date of the issue of the proclamation. 

As we have seen, the legal forms were all observed, but 
when we examine into the real facts of the case, the 
forms must appear rather hollow. The legislature of 
Virginia, at Alexandria, represented chiefly that part of 
the old Commonwealth which was seeking to become 
the new and separate Commonwealth. That is, two of 
the nominal parties to this tri-partite agreement re- 
quired by the Constitution were virtually the same 
party, viz., the people of the forty-eight western coun- 
ties of Virginia. Really, they were simply dealing with 
themselves. The new Commonwealth was created there- 
fore by the joint act of themselves and Congress. In 
other words, Congress assumed, by and with the co- 
operation of the majority of the people resident within 
a part of the Commonwealth whose secession from the 
Union had been declared, to detach that part from the 
old Commonwealth and establish it as a new Common- 
wealth. This is good doctrine as well as true fact. 
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When a Commonwealth proclaims its connection with 
the Union dissolved it is no longer to be considered a 
“‘ State” of the Union, but a territory lawfully subject 
to the Union and inhabited by a rebellious population. 
Congress may then erect any part of this territory into 
a new “State,” with the co-operation of the people in- 
habiting that part, without regard to those inhabiting 
any other part. Congress may even establish Territorial 
Government in such territory, without the co-operation 
of anybody in the creative Act. From the point of 
view of a sound political science, it is a great pity that 
this doctrine was not put into practice formally in the 
establishment of West Virginia. It is a pity that the 
legislature at Alexandria was consulted at all. Two 
years later, when the minds of men had become clearer 
in regard to the effect of attempted secession and rebel- 
lion upon the relations of a Commonwealth to the Union, 
it would hardly have happened. 

One other thing is to be noticed in the process of ad- 
mitting West Virginia as a Commonwealth into the Union, 

Returnot 20d that is that Congress here assumed to lay 
Congress t© conditions upon the new Commonwealth as 


the doctrine 


that it maylay the price of its admission which the Consti- 
conditions 


upon new tution did not then lay upon any of the exist- 
Common - . 

wealthsas the ing Commonwealths. The people seeking 
price of theif to become the new Commonwealth were re- 
resting on the quired to adopt the gradual emancipation of 
mentee all slaves in the Commonwealth under twenty- 
one years of age, declare the immediate freedom of all 
children born of slave parents in the new Common- 
wealth after the 4th of July, 1863, and prohibit the 
immigration of slaves for permanent residence, before 
they could be admitted as a Commonwealth into the 
Union, while the Constitution laid no such restrictions 


as these on the old Commonwealths. In a word, the 
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doctrine which prevailed in 1820, and which was ad- 
hered to from 1820 to 1861, viz., that Congress could 
lay no restrictions upon new “States” as the price of 
their entrance into the Union which the Constitution 
did not impose on the original States, or which the 
Constitution did not expressly authorize Congress to im- 
pose on the new organizations, was here again cast aside 
by the Government in its advance toward unlimited 
power. This is hardly the place to discuss anew this 
question from the point of view of constitutional law. 
The reader is referred for that to the chapter on the 
‘Creation of the Commonwealth of Missouri” in the 
‘Middle Period.” Here the fact of the actual in- 
crease of governmental powers under the influence of 
civil war is the thing to be emphasized. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE CAPTURE OF ATLANTA 


The Expedition against Meridian and Selma—Capture of Merid- 
ian—Fort Pillow—The Massacre—The Expedition up the 
Red River—The Battle of Sabine Cross Roads—Retreat of the 
Federals, and the Fight at Pleasant Hill—Peril of the Fleet— 
The Florida Expedition—The Comprehensive Plans of General 
Grant—Grant’s Orders for the Accomplishment of His Plan— 
The Beginning of the Movements—Relative Strength of the 
Forces of Sherman and Johnston—Sherman’s Capture of Dal- 
ton—The Occupation of Resaca—The Battle at New Hope 
Church—-The Battle of Kenesaw Mountain—Retreat of the 
Confederates from Kenesaw—Crossing of the Chattahoochee 
by the Federals—The Command of the Confederates Trans- 
ferred to Hood—Federals Closing Around Atlanta—The Bat- 
tle of Peach Tree Creek—First Battle before Atlanta—The 
Battle of Ezra Church—The Capture of Atlanta. 


BEFORE entering upon the history of the two grand 
movements of the campaign of 1864, viz., the advance 
of Grant upon Petersburg and Richmond, and the capt- 
ure of Atlanta by Sherman, and his march through 
Georgia, it will be necessary to relate briefly the minor 
enterprises, in the Mississippi region especially, which 
preceded or accompanied them. 

In the early part of January, 1864, Sherman went 
from Chattanooga or Bridgeport to Memphis, in order 

The expedi- tO prepare an expedition against Meridian in 
Moraice'mt Mississippi and Selma in Alabama. ‘The ob- 
eae ject of it was to destroy the system of trans- 
portation in the middle of the Confederacy. Meridian 
is the point where the railroad running from Vicksburg 
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through Jackson and Selma into Georgia is intersected 
by the Mobile and Ohio road. The Confederate troops 
in and around Meridian and Selma numbered some ten 
or fifteen thousand infantry, and from seven to ten 
thousand cavalry. General Polk was in command of 
these forces, with his head-quarters at Meridian. The 
Federal expedition was to start from two points at about 
the same time, the first days of February. 

Sherman’s two columns of infantry, one commanded 
by Hurlbut, and the other by McPherson, set out from 
Vicksburg, and a division of cavalry, commanded by 
Sooy Smith, went from Memphis. On the 14th of the 
month Sherman’s troops entered Meridian, having 
driven the Confederate cavalry before them capture of 
all the way from Jackson. They met with Meridian 
little resistance at Meridian, and succeeded in destroy- 
ing everything about the place except the inhabited pri- 
vate houses, which they were ordered to spare. Hear- 
ing nothing of Sooy Smith’s force, Sherman now 
brought his troops back to Vicksburg. Sooy Smith’s 
part of the undertaking was an entire failure. He did 
not start on time, and was met by the Confederate cav- 
alry, led by Forrest, at Okalona, and driven back. In- 
stead of Smith going to Selma, Forrest entered Ten- 
nessee, and advanced almost to Paducah in Kentucky, 
where he met with a repulse at the hands of Colonel 
Hicks and the Federal garrison in that place. 

Forrest then fell back upon the Mississippi, and made 
an attack on Fort Pillow, some thirty or forty miles 
above Memphis, on the 12th of April. The 
fort was garrisoned by about five hundred 
men, half of them negroes, under the command of Major 
Booth, and after he was killed, of Major Bradford. They 
were at first supported by a gun-boat in the river, but 
for some reason, probably the heating of her guns, the 


Fort Pillow. 
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boat drew off in the midst of the fight. Forrest demand- 
ed a surrender, but Bradford refused. He then carried 
the works by storm, when what was left of the garrison 
threw down their arms. The assailants now refused to 
spare them, and massacred them almost to the last man. 

Themas- Lhey afterward sought to excuse themselves 
aoe by pointing to the refusal to surrender, but 
this refusal was made by the Federal commander before 
the Confederates got into the fort. The cry of the 
men for quarter they chose not to consider as a surren- 
der. The truth of the matter undoubtedly was that 
the Confederates were excited to this horrible deed by 
the presence of negroes in the service of the United 
States. They recognized no duty of protecting such 
foes when captured, and they regarded white men when 
taken with them as also outlawed. 

After his return from the Meridian expedition, Sher- 

The expeai. 2122 Went to superintend in person the expe- 
pedi gscn* 5 oy: 
tion up _ the dition up the Red River. The military pur- 
pose of this movement was the capture of 
Shreveport, the chief strategic point west of the lower 
Mississippi. 

The first troops sent forward from New Orleans were 
under the immediate command of General Franklin. 
General Banks, who had the superior command, followed 
later, while Sherman sent General A.J. Smith with some 
ten thousand men to assist. Porter’s fleet co-operated 
with the land forces. General Steele was ordered to 
advance from Little Rock toward the point of attack. 
Some forty to fifty thousand men and a fleet of twenty 
vessels were, thus, moving toward Shreveport. The 
Confederates had a force of about thirty thousand men 
with which to meet them. They were commanded by 
Generals Kirby Smith and Richard Taylor. They were 
good soldiers, and well commanded. 
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The Federals advanced successfully to Natchitoches. 
From this place to Shreveport the way lay through an 
almost unbroken forest of pine. Suddenly 2, aueor 
on the 8th of April, when nearing a place Sabine "Cross 
called Sabine Cross Roads, Banks’s army was aes 
attacked by the Confederates hidden in the forest, and 
was driven back in great disorder. Reinforcements 
under General Emory came up and checked the Confed- 
erate onslaught. With this the battle ended. The 
Federals lost three or four thousand men and a very 
large amount of supplies in this short battle. 

Banks now retreated to a place called Pleasant Hill, 
where he was again attacked by the Confederates, on the 
9th. The attack was repulsed, but Banks 2 og 
resolved to retreat to Grand Kcore, in order the Federals 
to bring himself into connection with the ve Pisaseak 
fleet. He succeeded in effecting this, but his =a 
army was so dispirited by the heavy losses already sus- 
tained that both the men and the commander were will- 
ing to abandon the expedition. They retreated down 
the river to Alexandria, which place was reached in the 
last days of April. 

The water in the river now fell so fast that the fleet 
was caught above the falls at Alexandria, and was for a 
time in imminent peril; but the ingenuity ne peril of 
of Colonel Bailey, one of the best engineers ‘te *e*- 
in the army, contrived a way of escape by means of a 
series of dams for raising the water high enough over 
the falls to allow the vessels to pass. 

Banks’s army now returned to New Orleans, and Por- 
ter’s fleet steamed into the Mississippi, while Steele was 
forced to retreat to Little Rock, leaving all of South- 
western Arkansas in the hands of the Confederates com- 
manded by Price. 

The attempt, made a little before this, to occupy Flor- 
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ida was equally unsuccessful. The expedition went in 
February from Hilton Head. It consisted of some five or 
The Florida S1X thousand men under the immediate com- 
expedition. mand of General Seymour. The division 
landed at Jacksonville and marched inland. It was am- 
bushed at a place called Olustee and completely routed. 
Seymour returned to Jacksonville with what was left of 
his little army, and the expedition was abandoned. 
The year 1864 did not thus begin very auspiciously for 
the Union cause. These movements were all, however, 
The-com: OL Minor importance, and were soon forgotten 
Pine orcee in the great campaigns led by Grant and 
eral Grant. Sherman, which nowopened. From the date 
of Grant’s appointment to be Lieutenant-General of all 
the armies of the United States, March 2, 1864, he had 
been revolving the plan for the combined movements 
of all of the forces of the Union. The purpose which 
he had in view was the destruction of Lee’s army in 
Virginia and of Johnston’s army in Georgia. All move- 
ments must contribute to, or be subordinated to, these 
results, and the blows were to be struck simultaneously 
in all quarters 1 in order to prevent either of the Confed- 
erate armies from going to the assistance of any other. 
The main orders issued by Grant for the accomplish- 
ment of these objects were directed to Banks, Gilmore, 
Grant's or. DuUtler, Sigel and Sherman. Banks should 
ders for the return Sherman’s troops to the latter, and 
accom plish- 
aconiati nie should himself retire with his forces to New 
Orleans, abandoning all Texas, except the 
Rio Grande district, and make ready for an attack on 
Mobile. Gilmore should join forces with Butler and the 
army thus constituted should operate from Fortress 
Monroe along the south side of the James River against 
Richmond. Sigel should move from his position in West 
Virginia against the railroad running from Knoxville to 
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Lynchburg. Sherman should move direct upon John- 
ston, while Grant himself would undertake battle with 
Lee. 

The three armies commanded by Meade, Butler, and 
Sherman, all now under the supreme command of Grant, 
started forward almost at the same moment. a... begin. 
Meade and Butler took up their line of march ning of the 
on the 4th day of May, while Sherman set out gn eee 
only two days later. Sherman’s movement was, however, 
successful first, and we will, therefore, follow him first. 
His army consisted of the three old armies of the Cum- 
berland, the Tennessee and the Ohio, and numbered 
about one hundred thousand men. The jp ojative 
distinction between the old armies, as grand strength of 
corps, so to speak, continued. Thomas com- epee ey 
manded the first, McPherson the second, cas 
and Schofield the third. Opposed to this force Johnston 
had from fifty to seventy-five thousand men, immediate- 
ly commanded by Hood, Polk, and Hardee. 

As we have just seen, Sherman put his troops in mo- 
tion on May 6th. The first point of attack was Dalton, 
the Confederate stronghold. It could not be go anss 
taken by a front movement, and Sherman sent capture of 
McPherson down the west side of the ridge ; 
covering Dalton to Snake Creek Gap, through which he 
could threaten Resaca and cut the railroad communica- 
tion between Dalton and Atlanta. Thomas made a strong 
demonstration on the 8th and 9th, in order to cover Mc- 
Pherson’s movement. McPherson succeeded in passing 
through the Gap, but found the Confederates so strongly 
intrenched around Resaca that both Thomas and Scho- 
field had to go to his aid. When Johnston discovered 
that his left was being turned, he abandoned Dalton in 
the night of the 12th, and retreated with his entire 
force to Resaca. 
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On the 13th, the Federal army arrived in front of 

Resaca. Sherman now adopted the same tactics to force 
Tae. the evacuation of Resaca that had been suc- 

tion of Resa- cessful at Dalton. He laid pontoons across 
the Oostenaula some four miles southward 
from the town, and threw a strong division of troops 
across the river to threaten the railroad between Resaca 
and Atlanta, at Calhoun. On the 14th, a little after 
midday, Sherman attacked the Confederates in front of 
Resaca. At first the Confederates held their ground and 
the Federals were compelled to fall back; but, finally, 
being heavily reinforced, McPherson succeeded in throw- 
ing a strong detachment into a position which com- 
manded the chief part of the Confederate works, and 
also the bridge across the river. On the next day the 
struggle was renewed, and although the Confederates 
fought desperately, the Federals succeeded in capturing 
their most important works. Driven in on the font 
and threatened in the rear, Johnston abandoned Resaca 
during the night of the 15th, and retreated along the 
railroad southward. The Federals had paid heavily for 
their victory. They had lost some three thousand men 
killed and wounded. The Confederates had escaped 
with about half as many. 

They retreated behind the Etowah River. Sherman 
thought that they would make a stand at the strong po- 
sition of Allatoona Pass, some five miles south-eastward 
from the Etowah. Sherman again repeated his flank 
movement, and marched rapidly toward Dallas, John- 
ston had divined Sherman’s purpose. He did not, there- 

fore, make any real stand at Allatoona, but 

The battle ees 
of New Hope endeavored to anticipate Sherman at Dallas. 
The two armies met at New Hope Church, 
some three miles to the north-east of Dallas, and a 
sharp engagement was fought. It was now the 25th 
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of May, and the Federals had not been halted in their 
advance. The battle at New Hope Church was, how- 
ever, indecisive, although the Confederates gave way, 
and the Federals held the battle-ground. But the Con- 
federates succeeded in placing themselves in a good po- 
sition between Dallas and Marietta, which they fortified 
strongly, and seemed determined to hold. 

Sherman now resolved to shift his flanking movement 
over to the other side and turn the Confederate right. 
He planned to strike the railroad behindthem 1. ate 
at or about Acworth. During the first week of Kenesaw 
of June he was occupied with this movement, sprer 
and with the reconstruction of bridges over the Etowah 
necessary for the maintenance of his communication with 
Chattanooga. Johnston, meanwhile, retired his line 
somewhat, and rested it now more strongly on Lost 
Mountain westward from Marietta and on Kenesaw 
Mountain northward from the place. The main diffi- 
culty of the line was its length, and the Confederates 
finally abandoned Lost Mountain and the other knobs 
and concentrated on Kenesaw. ‘These movements were 
attended with constant skirmishing, in which there were 
considerable losses on both sides. The Confederates lost 
one of their chief officers, General Polk. It looked, 
however, as if they had now made their stand and were 
determined to defend the country against any further 
advance on the part of the Federals. The Federals, 
however, pressed continually forward. On the 22d, 
while Hooker’s men were working around the Confed- 
erate left, Hood’s soldiers made a fierce attack upon 
them at a place called Kulp’s House. The attack was 
at first successful, but finally the Federals rallied and 
drove the assailants back. Sherman now decided to at- 
tack the positions on Kenesaw Mountain in front. On 
the 27th, the attempt was made to carry the Confeder- 

Vou. II.—16 
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ate works by Thomas and McPherson, but the loss in- 
flicted upon their advancing columns was so dreadful 
that they were compelled to withdraw. 

Sherman returned to his old tactics of flanking his 
enemy out of position. Leaving a division of cavalry 

Retreat of Under General Garrard in front of Kenesaw 
the couteder’ to cover his movements, Sherman directed 
Kenesaw. his columns toward Turner’s Ferry on the 
Chattahoochee, turning the Confederate left again. This 
was the 2d of July. So soon as the Confederates de- 
tected the movement, they abandoned Kenesaw ; and so 
soon as Sherman learned of their retreat he ordered 
Thomas to pursue vigorously, with the purpose of bring- 
ing on a battle while the Confederates should be engaged 
in crossing the Chattahoochee. But Johnston handled 
his army with so much real military skill that he suc- 
ceeded in making the passage of the river with the great 
bulk of his army during the night of the 5th of July. 
He now posted his troops in a strong position on the 
south side of the river, with a deep ravine, called Peach 
Tree Creek, protecting his right. He, also, still held the 
work on the north side of the river covering the railroad 
bridge. 

Sherman now so mancuvred his forces as to make 
Johnston think he was endeavoring to cross the Chatta- 

Crossing of hoochee at Turner’s Ferry on the left flank 
chee ee nae, of the Confederates, and then threw Scho- 
Beton: field’s troops across the river around the right 
flank of the Confederates, over pontoons laid across the 
river some seven or eight miles eastward from the rail- 
road bridge. He also caused McPherson’s troops to move 
around to near the same point, and to construct a sec- 
ond bridge. On the 17th (July) he succeeded in cross- 
ing his entire army over. Thomas crossed at points 
north of the mouth of Peach Tree Creek, and then 
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forced the passage of this ravine in a sharp fight. Mc. 
Pherson and Schofield went farther eastward, striking in 
at Decatur on the Atlanta and Augusta Railroad, and 
thus approaching Atlanta from the east, while Thomas 
advanced upon the place from the north. 

At this juncture President Davis transferred the com- 
mand of the Confederate army from Johnston ,,.\5 Ee it 
to Hood, on account of the dissatisfaction sedes John- 
with Johnston’s inability to check Sherman. ss 

The Federal army was now closing upon Atlanta, 
McPherson was on the left, approaching At- yp oaerais 
lanta from the east. Schofield’s troops were ¢losing around 
in the centre, approaching from the north- 
east, and Thomas’s troops formed the right, and were 
advancing nearly southward. 

Hood placed his forces so that Cheatham’s corps con- 
fronted McPherson, Hardee’s corps confronted Scho- 
field, and Stewart’s corps, Polk’s old troops, confronted 
Thomas. The weak point in the Federal line was be- 
tween Thomas and Schofield. Sherman was endeavoring 
to strengthen this part of the line by sending some of 
Thomas’s divisions toward Schofield, when Stewart’s 
troops issued from their intrenchments and threw them- 
selves furiously upon this part of the line. It was 
Hooker’s men chiefly that were attacked. They stood 
their ground, and after a sharp battle, the 1... hatte 
battle of Peach Tree Creek, drove the Con- of Peach Tree 
federates back. This was the 20th of July. 

Hood now drew a large portion of his army toward 
Decatur in order to allow Sherman to advance on At- 
lanta, and thus leave his left flank exposed. Sherman 
fell into the trap. Finding the works on Peach Tree 
Creek deserted, he pushed on toward Atlanta, now only 
a few miles distant. Near midday of the 22d, Hood 
began his attack on Sherman’s left flank. This was the 
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position of McPherson’s troops. The brave General 
rode down his lines to discover the meaning of the firing 

First battle On his left, and rushed straight into the ad- 
before Atlanta. vancing Confederates. He was almost un- 
attended, and was shot down before he could turn away 
from the approaching foe. The death of McPherson 
was an exceedingly great loss to the army and to the 
country. He was one of the most capable soldiers de- 
veloped in the school of Grant and Sherman, and one of 
the most manly characters America has ever produced. 

The attack on the left developed into a general battle 
of a very serious nature. At one time the pressure of 
the Confederates upon this part of the line was so strong 
that Sherman felt it necessary to go there in person. 
Under his guidance, and with the aid of some of Scho- 
field’s artillery, the left flank was now able to restore 
its line of defence. With this the battle turned against 
the Confederates at every point, and they were repulsed, 
with great loss, all along the line. Nearly eight thou- 
sand of them were placed hors de combat. The Union 
loss was only about half that number. 

Sherman now sent Garrard, with his cavalry, to de- 
stroy the railroad between Atlanta and Augusta, and 
Stoneman to destroy that between Atlanta and Macon. 
Garrard’s expedition was successful, but that of Stone- 
man was substantially a failure. At the same time Sher- 
man began his movement for flanking Atlanta by the 
west and south. 

The Army of the Tennessee, now commanded by 
Howard, was moved from the left around to the extreme 

a right. On the 28th, the Confederates, hav- 

e battle . : 
of jozra ing discovered the movement, came out of 
: Atlanta, and sought to strike Howard’s flank 
while his forces were performing the evolution just 
mentioned. The Federals were, however, prepared for 
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them. They had not only succeeded in facing their line 
eastward, but had thrown up some intrenchments to 
protect themselves. The Confederate attack was re- 
pulsed repeatedly. This conflict, which is known as the 
battle of Ezra Church, lasted some four or five hours, 
and ended in the complete discomfiture of the Confed- 
erates, who lost nearly five thousand men, while the 
Federal loss was less than one thousand. 

Sherman now continued his movement around Atlanta 
by the west, endeavoring to reach the railroad between 
Atlanta and Macon. Down to the 25th of me capture 
August he pursued this course, while still of Atlante 
maintaining the siege of the city. Being now convinced 
that he must make a wider sweep westward and south- 
ward, he abandoned the investment of the city, in order 
to make this more extended movement. The Confed- 
erates thought that he was retreating, and failed to take 
precautions against his true movement. On the 29th, 
his forces struck the railroad from Atlanta to West Point 
at Red Oak, a place some ten miles south-westward from 
the junction of the Atlanta and West Point Railroad with 
the Atlanta and Macon road. He destroyed this road 
and pushed on for the Macon branch. On the 30th, 
Howard’s forces, who now composed the right wing, were 
in sight of Jonesborough on this branch. After learn- 
ing the true course of Sherman’s movement, Hood sent 
Hardee’s corps to Jonesborough. On the 31st, Hardee 
undertook to stop Howard’s advance, but his own forces 
suffered a repulse. Meanwhile the right and centre of 
Sherman’s army had reached the railroad above Jones- 
borough, and had thus inserted. themselves between 
Hardee and Atlanta. The whole Federal army was now 
between the two parts of the Confederate army. Asa 
result of this splendid maneuvre, the Confederates now 
saw themselves necessitated to evacuate both Jonesbor- 
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ough and Atlanta. The Federals turned on Jonesbor- 
ough first, and Thomas and Schofield went down the 
railroad, destroying it as they passed along. Hardee 
retreated precipitately on the 1st of September, and on 
the 2d, in the early morning, Hood abandoned Atlanta, 
destroying his magazines, stores and railroad material. 
Sherman immediately occupied both places, but later 
withdrew from Jonesborough, and located his troops at 
Atlanta, East Point and Decatur. He now sent the 
people of Atlanta away from their homes, and burned 
the city, except the churches and private dwellings. 
He then settled down to rest and recuperate his forces, 
He had lost about thirty thousand men in the movement 
from Chattanooga to Atlanta. The Confederates had 
lost about ten thousand more. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN AND EARLY’S DASH 
FOR WASHINGTON 


Strength of the Federal Armies in Virginia in Comparison with 
the Forces of the Confederates—Position and Organization 
of the Respective Armies—First Battle in the Wilderness— 
Second Battle in the Wilderness—Grant’s Despatch to the 
President—The Cavalry Battle at Yellow Tavern, and the Ad- 
vance of Butler’s Army toward Richmond—The Third Battle 
in the Wilderness—The Fourth Battle in the Wilderness—The 
Crossing of the North Anna and the Critical Position of the 
Federals—Cold Harbor—Grant’s Determination to Change his 
Base of Operations—Destruction of the Railroads Leading from 
Richmond into the Shenandoah Valley—The Transfer of the 
Army of the Potomac across the James—Relative Strength of 
the Armies on July lst—The Confederates in the Shenandoah 
Valley again—The First Attack on Petersburg—The Beginning 
of the Siege of Petersburg—The Petersburg Mine—LEarly’s 
Raid through the Valley toward Washington— Failure to 
Enter Washington—EKarly in Pennsylvania and the Burning of 
Chambersburg—Destruction of the Shenandoah Valley by 
Sheridan—The Battle of Opequon—The Battle of Fisher Hill 
—The Battle of Cedar Creek—Grant Tightening his Lines 
around Petersburg and Richmond. 


As has been said, the movements against Lee’s army 
in Virginia were contemporaneous with those of Sher- 
man against Johnston, for the purpose of preventing 
either of the Confederate armies from sending aid to the 
other, and of thus reaping the benefit of superiority of 
numbers in each of the Federal armies. Grant, while 
personally present with the Army of the Potomac, wisely 
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left the immediate command of it to Meade. He thus 
secured the co-operation of a most capabiv lieutenant 
and quieted the jealousies of the Hastern troops agains 
a Western commander. The Army of the Potomac, in- 
cluding Burnside’s corps, numbered about one hundred 
Sheneth of and fifty thousand men, while Butler’s force 
the Federal advancing up the James counted some thirty 
pordies com- thousand more. ‘The Confederate army 
te freee under Lee numbered only about sixty thou- 
ates. sand men, with from ten to fifteen thousand 
more on the James to face Butler. 
On the 4th day of May the Federal forces, led by 
Meade and Grant, crossed the Rapidan, and entered the 
or fatal Wilderness region. The Confederates, 
Positions 2 S 
and organiza organized into three corps, were posted along 
Forectecar the river, and at Orange Court House and 
pais Gordonsville. Ewell was at the first point ; 
Hill was at the second; and Longstreet at the third. 
The Federal army was also organized into three corps 
of infantry commanded by Hancock, Warren and Sedg- 
wick, and one corps of cavalry led by Sheridan. The 
cavalry was in the advance and the infantry marched in 
two columns. Hancock’s corps constituting one column 
crossed at Ely’s Ford, and the corps of Warren and 
Sedgwick crossed at Germania Ford. 
The movement threatened to flank Lee by his right. 
Instead of retreating, however, Lee resolved to face east- 
Oe Eade ward and strike the Federal army in the 
in the Wilder- flank while it was marching through the 
aie Wilderness. Ewell and Hill moved rapidly 
along the two parallel roads leading from Orange Court 
House to the Wilderness Tavern, called the Orange 
Turnpike and the Plank Road. On the morning of the 
5th (May) Ewell ran up against Warren’s corps, which 
composed the Federal right, and attacked it. At first 
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Warren’s men were driven in, but, by the aid of rein- 
forcements from Sedgwick, they were at last able to 
make a stand. Hancock’s corps, which formed the 
Federal left, had been ordered to swing around by the 
Brock Road to the Plank Road. Getty’s division of Sedg- 
wick’s corps had already occupied the position, and had 
met and halted Hill’s men coming up the Plank Road. 
Getty held his position under heavy fire until Hancock 
arrived. After receiving Hancock’s support, he under- 
took to drive Hill back, but was not successful. The 
Federals had now succeeded in establishing their line 
go as to meet the Confederate advance. Moreover, Burn- 
side, with twenty thousand men, was rapidly approaching 
from the Rappahannock Bridge. On the other side Long- 
street’s corps was nearing the scene of action. 

In the early morning of the 6th, the battle was re- 
sumed. ‘The heaviest of the fighting was on the Union 
left, commanded by Hancock. Hancock attacked Hill’s 
corps in front, and Wadsworth’s division of Warren’s 
corps attacked Hill’s flank at the same time. The battle 
was severe, but the Confederates were finally routed and 
driven back until they met reinforcements from Long- 
street’s corps. The Federals had become badly scat- 
tered in the pursuit through the tangled woods, and 
when they struck the re-established Confederate line, 
they were brought to a halt, and then driven back in 
turn. It was at this juncture that the gallant Wads- 
worth fell, and that the able Confederate leader, Long- 
street, was dangerously wounded. The Federal centre, 
under Warren, and the right, led by Sedgwick, had not 
met with any better success. The Confederates held — 
their ground against large odds. They now advanced 
to attack Hancock’s new line along the Brock Road, 
but they were repulsed with great loss. Taking ad- 
vantage of some movements on the Federal right, which 
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exposed the flank of the troops, the Confederates made 
a sharp assault on this part of the line just at night- 
fall, and came very near turning the right wing of the 
army. It was at this juncture that Generals Shaler and 
Seymour were captured by the Confederates. Sedgwick 
finally succeeded however in restoring his line, and in 
checking the assault upon it. With this the battle 
ended. It had been simply a slaughter with no definite 
result. ‘Twenty thousand Federals and ten thousand 
Confederates had been placed hors de combat. 

Grant now resumed his movement for turning Lee’s 

right and placing his army between the Confederates and 
Second bat. heir capital. During the night of the 7th 
Sete the wil (May) he headed his columns for Spottsylva- 
nia Court House, but Lee anticipated the 
movement, and when Warren’s men approached the 
place, they found Longstreet’s corps, now commanded 
by Anderson, in line of battle across their path. After 
sharp fighting Warren succeeded in forcing the Confed- 
erates back a little, but the Federals had received such 
a check as to make it necessary to delay their main at- 
tack for several days. 

While establishing his lines for his movement against 
the Confederate position around Spottsylvania Court 
House, Grant sent Sheridan with the main body of the 
cavalry to strike at the railroads between the Confeder- 
ate army and Richmond. By the evening of the 9th, 
Grant had finished his preparations for the battle. The 
evolutions performed by the troops were difficult and 
dangerous. The brave and capable Sedgwick was killed 
while superintending some of them. On the 10th the 
attack was made. The Union line was formed with 
Hancock on the right, Warren in the centre, and Wright, 
now in command of Sedgwick’s old corps, on the left. 
Warren fell upon Lee’s centre with such violence and 
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persistence that the Confederates were finally driven out 
of their intrenchments, not, however, until they had in- 
flicted terrible loss upon the Federals. Nearly thirteen 
thousand of them were placed hors de combat in this con- 
flict. The Confederate loss was, indeed, not much less. 
It was the day following this battle that Grant sent 
his famous despatch to the President announcing that 
the result of the six days of fighting was fav- ft 
orable to the Union army, and declaring that s ah oti 
he should fight it out on that line, though it *™*°"* 
should take all summer. Sheridan’s movement had 
greatly aided Grant at this point in the struggle. He 
had succeeded in destroying all of the railroads behind 
Lee and in drawing off the Confederate cavalry in pursuit 
of him, and in a battle with Stuart.at Yellow Tee caval 
Tavern, just outside of Richmond, he de- battle at Yer 
feated the flower of the Confederate horse, andthe ad- 
and killed their famous commander. He Meneses 
even pierced the first line of the fortifications Resta 
around Richmond, and succeeded in placing himself in 
communication with Butler, who had arrived at Ber- 
muda Hundred and City Point, and was pushing his 
troops out toward the Richmond and Petersburg Rail- 
road. Fearing for the safety of the capital, the Confeder- 
ate President now called Beauregard with a strong force 
from the Carolinas to its defence. Butler found him- 
self obliged to call his troops back to Bermuda Hundred 
and await the movements of Grant on the north side. 
In the early morning of the 12th (May), aided by a 
heavy mist, Hancock’s corps on the Federal right made 
a sudden attack on the Confederate left. 
The attack was unexpected and one of the battle in the 
divisions of Ewell’s corps was very nearly de- byl moped 
stroyed by it. It seemed for a moment as if Hancock 
would break the Confederate line in two, but reinforce- 
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ments came quickly from right and left, and enabled 
Ewell to ward off this danger and drive Hancock back. 
By this time the battle was raging all along the entire 
front of both armies. The Confederate assaults were 
very vigorous, but not successful. The struggle lasted 
during the entire day, and was stopped only by the com- 
ing of the night. It was again a slaughter without any 
definite result. From twenty to twenty-five thousand 
men were placed hors de combat in this day’s work, 
about the same number on each side. 
For seven days the two armies now lay in speaking 
distance of each other, watching and preparing for a 
aa wantin renewal of the attack. On the 19th, the 
battle in the Confederates, led by Ewell, made an on- 
’ slaught on the Federal right, but were re- 
pulsed with great loss. 
Grant now made another effort to turn Lee’s flank, 
and reach the line of the North Anna River. Lee again 
The cross- anticipated him, and reached and crossed the 


Noun aun? river first, and made it his line of defence. 


ont postion ng Grant succeeded, however, in forcing a pas- 
the Federals. sage at two points, one at a bridge about a 
mile above the railroad bridge of the Richmond and Po- 
tomac Railroad, the other at Jericho Bridge still farther 
up. Warren and Wright crossed at Jericho, and Han- 
cock at the other point. But the Federal army now 
found that it was cut into two parts by a strongly forti- 
fied position held by Lee’s troops and reaching down to 
the river between the two crossings. Burnside endeay- 
ored to cross and drive the Confederates from this posi- 
tion, but he was himself repulsed. Warren now madea 
movement against it, but was unsuccessful. At last 
Grant reluctantly gave the order for his troops to recross 
to the north side. The loss suffered in this movement 
was not at all so great as that of the preceding day, but 
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it was serious, reaching nearly two thousand men on 
each side. 

After bringing his army back to the north side of the 
North Anna, Grant moved eastward, and around the 
Confederate right flank. His troops marched 
down below the junction of the North and 
South Anna, forming the Pamunkey, and then crossed 
the Pamunkey at Hanover Town, on the 28th (May). 
The whole army now pressed forward, fighting continu- 
ally, until it reached Cold Harbor, which place was en- 
tered by Sheridan with the cavalry on the 31st. Grant 
now made his final attempt to bring the Confederates to 
battle before they could get into the fortifications around 
Richmond. On the 1st of June, before Grant’s arrival 
in person at Cold Harbor, Wright’s corps and the troops 
brought over from Bermuda Hundred under General 
W. F. Smith made an attack upon the Confederates, 
and drove them out of their advanced works, but could 
not break their second line. The Confederates, on their 
side, delivered several assaults, but were repulsed with 
severe loss. 

Grant himself now arrived on the scene, and on the 
next day, June 2d, drew up his army in battle array for 
the decisive conflict. Burnside’s corps was placed on 
the right of the line, then came Warren’s corps, then 
Smith’s, then Wright’s, while Hancock’s troops formed 
the left. It was an enormous force, nearly, if not quite, 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, while the Confed- 
erates had scarcely half so many with which to oppose 
them. On the morning of the 3d, the battle of Cold 
Harbor began. Grant threw the corps of Hancock, 
Smith and Wright against the Confederate works on the 
right of their line. At first the attack promised suc- 
cess, but at last it failed. The Federals were repulsed. 
The battle did not last an hour, but in that short period 
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the Federals lost between seven and eight thousand 
men. The Confederate loss had not been half so many. 
From the 3d to the 13th, the two armies lay eying 
each other across the narrow space separating their 
works. 
Grant was now at last convinced of the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of entering Richmond 
j from the north side, and he resolved to cross 
Grant’s de- Ney 
terminationto the James, join Butler and operate from 
tae oe Spee City Point against Petersburg, and, by way 
ia of Petersburg, against Richmond and the 
rear of the Confederate army. 
Before making this movement, however, Grant felt it 
necessary to destroy the railroads between Richmond 
Destruction #24 the Shenandoah Valley, in order to pre- 
of the rail vent any sudden advance of the Confederates 


roads leading : $ 5 
from Rich- toward Washington. He sent Sheridan with 


Shenandoan two divisions of cavalry to do this work. 
Nahr. The Confederate cavalry soon discovered this 
movement and followed Sheridan northward. Several 
sharp collisions occurred, in which the Federals gained 
the advantage, and accomplished their purpose of sever- 
ing railroad communication between Richmond and the 
Shenandoah Valley. Sheridan now returned to Grant, 
although the plan had been to proceed farther and join 
the Federal troops operating around Charlottesville. 

This was the second week in June. 
Sheridan’s expedition and other minor diversions en- 
abled Grant to conceal his intention of transferring his 
ns army to the south side of the James. He ac- 

e transfer ° : yet 

ofthe Army of complished this critical movement most suc- 
across the cessfully between the 15th and 20th of the 
ee month (June). The crossing was made at 
Windmill Point some eight or ten miles below Bermuda 
Hundred. The Appomattox River now lay between 
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Grant’s forces and Richmond, though not between them 
and Petersburg. 

After the junction thus of the Army of the Potomac 
with Butler’s forces at Bermuda Hundred, Grant found 
his army to number about one hundred and Relative 
fifty thousand men. The Confederates had srengthotthe 
about half that number in Richmond and July 1st. 
Petersburg with which to oppose him. During the 
campaign north of the James, Grant had lost some sixty 
thousand men, and the Confederates had lost some forty 
thousand. Grant was simply giving two men for one, a 
thing which he could do and still have some left after 
the last Confederate should have perished. 

At this juncture Grant learned that the Confederates 
under Breckenridge had forced the Federal troops out 
of the Shenandoah Valley and had opened econtea- 
this line of advance toward Washington giles in the 
again. Grant now determined to make a Valley again. 
very strong diversion to the south of Richmond imme- 
diately. He went in person up to Bermuda Hundred 
while his troops were crossing the James, and ordered an 
assault to be made at once on Petersburg by Butler’s 
troops. Late in the afternoon of the 15th, stat eine 
Smith’s corps made the attempt. The Feder- tack on Pe. 
als rushed gallantly forward and captured the aa 
fortification on the north-east side of the town. Had 
they continued to advance they could probably have 
taken the place. Hancock’s corps had come to Smith’s 
support, and the way seems to have been open. But 
Smith resolved to delay further operations until the next 
morning. During the night strong reinforcements for 
the Confederates arrived from Richmond ; and when the 
Federals renewed the attack they met with repulse. 

It was now seen that the works around Petersburg 
could not be carried by assault, but that a regular siege 
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must be resorted to. The Federals advanced to Deep 
Bottom on the north side of the James about a dozen 

The begin. Miles from Richmond, and established a good 
toes of Pe, connection between the troops located here, 
tersburg. and those at Bermuda Hundred. They then 
made an attempt to cut the Weldon Railroad a few 
miles below Petersburg. In this they were not success- 
ful and suffered a loss of from three to four thousand 
men. The troops used in this movement were infantry. 
Between the 22d and the 29th Grant made another at- 
tempt upon the Confederate lines of communication. 
This time he sent the cavalry divisions of Wilson and 
Kautz. They succeeded in destroying parts of the three 
railroads leading from Petersburg southward and south- 
westward. 

Then followed on the morning of the 30th (June) the 
attempt to make a breach through the Confederate 

The Peters: Works, by exploding a mine, which had been 
burg mine. dug under them at an important point in 
their line. The plan was to assault through the breach 
in the moment of confusion caused by the explosion, 
and reach a certain commanding position which had 
been designated, and from which the city, it was thought, 
could be easily captured. After a little difficulty with 
the fuse, the mine exploded, blowing up the fortifica- 
tions above it, together with some pieces of artillery, 
and quite a number of men. The Federal assaulting 
column rushed into the opening, but as they did not ad- 
vance promptly enough, the Confederates succeeded in 
bringing troops forward to meet them, before they could 
press through. The Confederates poured a murderous 
musketry fire upon them in their embarrassed position, 
‘and finally drove them to retreat with very heavy loss, 
some four to five thousand men being placed hors de 
combat. 
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_Lee now conceived the idea, or rather felt that the 
moment was opportune for the execution of the idea, 
of relieving Petersburg and Richmond by a _ garly’s raid 
diversion against Washington. He selected ine’ toward 
for this purpose General Jubal Early, one Washington. 
of his most capable lieutenants, and the fine division of 
troops under his command. The movement was by 
way of the Shenandoah Valley. On the 3d of July, 
the Confederates drove Sigel out of Martinsburg. The 
retreating Federals crossed the Potomac at Shepards- 
town, while the garrison at Harper’s Ferry withdrew to 
Maryland Heights. The Confederates crossed over, oc- 
cupied Hagerstown on the 6th, and pushed on imme- 
diately for Washington. ‘They now numbered some fif- 
teen or twenty thousand men. On the 9th, they met 
and defeated a considerable Federal force, led by Gen- 
eral Wallace, in the valley of the Monocacy. On the 
10th, they were within a very few miles of the city. 
They did not, however, push forward prompt- - ponue to 
ly, and the two corps sent by Grant to Wash- enter Wash- 
ington reached the city in time to defend '*°™ 
it against any attack which might be made after that 
day. On the 11th, the danger was over, and the Con- 
federates were retreating from their perilous position, 
before the advance of General Wright. On the 20th, 
they got back across the river into the Valley and were 
gathered about Winchester. 

Grant now ordered Wright to bring the two corps 
back to the position before Petersburg. So soon as 
arly learned of their departure, he marched =p. .40 yn 
his troops back into Maryland. He ad- Pemnsylvania 

: ° and the burn- 
vanced to Chambersburg in Pennsylvania, ing of Cham- 
and burned the place, in default of the pay- i og 
ment of a contribution of two hundred thousand dollars 
in gold levied upon it. This occurred on the 30th. 

Vou. I1.—17 
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Early now found himself in a perilous position, with 
Federal troops gathering around him and threatening 
to cut him off from Virginia. He therefore beat a 
hasty retreat from Chambersburg. General Kelly suc- 
ceeded, however, in striking him at Cumberland and in 
inflicting a severe blowupon him. Early escaped, how- 
ever, to Winchester, while General Hunter was waiting 
for him near Frederick. 

Grant now transferred the command of the troops 
opposing Early from Hunter to Sheridan, and ordered 

Destruction Sheridan to destroy what he could not con- 
endosh Valzy sume in the Shenandoah Valley, so as to 
by Sheridan. make any future raids through that Valley 
impossible. It was not, however, until after the middle 
of September that Sheridan was in position to strike 
the Confederates at Winchester. He learned, about the 
17th, that Early had divided his force, and had sent 
nearly half of it to Martinsburg. He determined, at 
once, to attack the part left at Winchester. Early, how- 
ever, divined his purpose, and, before Sheridan began 
the attack, marched his troops headed for Martins- 
burg back to Winchester. When the battle began the 
entire strength of the Confederates was present. The 
firing opened about the middle of the forenoon of 

The battle the 19th, and lasted until about the middle 
of Opequon. of the afternoon. The fate of the day was 
long undecided. At last, however, one of the Federal 
divisions succeeded in striking the Confederates in 
the left flank, and in throwing this part of their line 
into complete confusion. The pressure on the front 
was renewed at the same time with great vigor. The 
Confederates now gave way all along the line, and re- 
treated in great haste and disorder to Fisher Hill, some 
ten miles south of Winchester. This battle, called the 
battle of Opequon, from the creek on whose banks it 
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was fought, was a bloody contest. It cost the Federals 
some five thousand men, and the Confederates about a 
thousand more. 

On the 22d, Sheridan attacked the Confederates in 
their strong position on Fisher Hill. He sent one of 
his corps around the Confederate left flank he battle 
into their rear, and when he began his at- of Fisher Hill 
tack on the front of the Confederate line, these troops 
threw themselves with terrible force upon the rear of it. 
The defeat of the Confederates was instantaneous and 
complete. They fled to Staunton, and then through 
the passes of the Blue Ridge toward Richmond. Half 
of Early’s force had perished or been captured. After 
reducing the Valley to a waste, in order to prevent fut- 
ure raids through it on Washington, Sheridan drew his 
troops back to Strasburg. arly gathered the remnants 
of his scattered forces together, and being reinforced by 
Kershaw’s entire division, sent from Lee’s army, pur- 
sued Sheridan down the Valley. 

On the 19th of October Early took the Federals quite 
by surprise at Cedar Creek. The battle began in the 
morning alittle after daylight. Both the first A ae 
and second lines of the Federals were forced of Cedar 
back in great confusion. The commander on “~~ 
the field, General Wright, strove manfully to bring up 
reinforcements and rally the fleeing troops. Even after 
he was wounded he still directed the battle. He had 
succeeded partially in stemming the tide of defeat, when 
Sheridan himself, by the famous ride which has become 
poetry as well as history, brought himself from Win- 
chester to the scene of the struggle. ‘The Confederates 
had now become demoralized by their victory, and were 
plundering the Federal property which had been 
reached. It was at this juncture that Sheridan led the 
noted attack, which completely routed them and sent 
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them reeling up the Valley. EHarly’s army was now com- 
pletely wrecked. He had lost nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand men, in killed, wounded, and captured. The Fed- 
erals had also suffered severely, but their losses hardly 
reached twenty thousand, and there was now no further 
danger of a raid on Washington by way of the Shenandoah, 

During the campaign in the Valley, Grant had re- 
mained comparatively quiet. In the latter part of 

Grant Bight. August he had succeeded in fighting his way 
ening his around Petersburg to the Weldon Railroad, 
lines aroun a ° ey : : 
Petersburg and in destroying this line of communication 
and Richmon®. between Petersburg and the south. He also 
succeeded, during the latter half of September, in capt- 
uring Fort Harrison on the north side of the James, and 
in placing some of his troops in a position so threatening 
to Richmond as to make it very hazardous for Lee to send 
any troops away from the capital on outside expeditions. 

After the battle of Cedar Creek, Grant determined to 
take a more decided offensive. He had extended his in- 
trenched lines from City Point around Petersburg almost 
as far as he could without making them thin and weak, 
and still they did not reach quite to the Weldon Road. 
The South-Side and Danville Roads were still open, and 
Petersburg and Richmond were being supplied over 
them. Grant now, therefore, resolved to send a power- 
ful column of troops across to these roads and destroy 
them. In fact, Grant and Meade led this column them- 
selves. ‘This was the last week in October. The expe- 
dition was, however, a failure, and the troops returned, 
with a loss of some two thousand men, into the intrench- 
ments. The winter was now approaching and Grant 
resumed the work of extending and strengthening his 
fortified line, with the purpose of cutting communication 
as far as possible between Richmond and Petersburg and 
the south. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


SHERMAN’S MARCH THROUGH GEORGIA, AND HOOD’S 
MARCH TO NASHVILLE 


The Confederate Movements in Georgia after Sherman’s Capture 
of Atlanta—Sherman’s Plan to Meet these Movements—Sher- 
man’s Disposition of his Troops—The Order of March—The 
March through Georgia to Savannah—The Investment of 
Savannah—The Opening of Communication between the 
Army and the Fleet off Savannah—The Evacuation of 
Savannah by the Confederates—Hood’s Movements—Relative 
Strength of Hood and Thomas—Retreat of the Federals from 
Pulaski toward Nashville—The Battle at Franklin—The Battle 
at Nashville—The Rout of the Confederates. 


Durine the period comprehending these last move- 
ments in Virginia, Sherman was making his great 
march through Georgia to the sea. The idea of it 
seems to have been suggested to Sherman by the move- 
ments of the Confederates after they abandoned Atlanta. 
They retreated to a point on the railroad about twenty- 
five miles below Atlanta, and in the latter part of 
September began to move westward around ay. con 
Sherman’s right toward the Chattahoochee federatemove- 
River with the purpose of going to Dallas, Georgia after 
and from there striking the railroad back of capture of 
Marietta, and thus destroying Sherman’s pees 
communication with Chattanooga. Sherman’s first step 
in meeting this movement was the sending of General 
Thomas back to Nashville to inaugurate a resistance to 
Hood’s advance through Alabama into Tennessee. 
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During the first week in October the Confederates 
reached Dallas, and Hood sent his cavalry toward the 
railroad east of him. They captured both Acworth 
and Big Shanty with their garrisons, and cut Sherman’s 
railroad and telegraphic communications with Chatta- 
nooga. On the 5th of October, French’s division of Con- 
federates attacked General Corse at Allatoona, but they 
were finally repulsed. Sherman himself had gone to 
Kenesaw Mountain, from which point he sent succor to 
Corse. On the 12th, Hood’s forces approached Resaca, 
and Hood demanded surrender under threat of giving 
no quarter, if the garrison resisted. The Federals, how- 
ever, refused to surrender and repelled successfully the 
Confederate assault. Hood now attacked Dalton, and 
captured the place and the garrison. He then marched 
westward around the south end of Lookout Ridge. 

Sherman followed him as far as Gaylesville, and then 
seeing clearly that Hood would not fight him, but was 

Sherman’s ODly enticing him away from Georgia, he 
pian to meet determined to destroy the railroad between 
ments. Chattanooga and Atlanta himself, confide 
the task of destroying Hood’s army to Thomas, and 
march his own immediate army from Atlanta to Savan- 
nah or Charleston. He would thus cut the Confederacy 
in two again, and lay the territory, which at this time 
was the remaining source of supply to the Confederate 
armies, in waste. He had already two weeks before this 
time written to Grant asking his opinion of the plan. 
Grant now approved it, after considerable hesitation, 
with the preference of Savannah over Charleston as the 
destination of the march. 

Sherman now sent Stanley, Schofield and Wilson 
with their corps to report to Thomas, and gave Thomas 
command of all the troops subject to his orders, except 
the four corps which he reserved for the march through 
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Georgia and Kilpatrick’s division of cavalry. He was 
at this date at Kingston, and from this place he issued 
his orders. He commanded the garrisons... awe 
from Kingston northward to Chattanooga Gisnostiicnics 
to go back to Chattanooga, and report to 
General Thomas, destroying the railroad as they went. 
He then organized his own troops into two grand wings 
of infantry and a division of cavalry. Each wing was 
composed of two corps. Each corps numbered about 
fifteen thousand men, and carried about fifteen pieces 
of artillery. The cavalry division numbered about five 
thousand men. The command of the right wing was 
intrusted to General Howard, and that of the left to 
General Slocum. The cavalry was commanded by Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick. 

The order of the march was in four columns by roads 
as nearly parallel as possible, and converging at certain 
designated points. The army was com- he order 
manded to forage liberally on the country, the march. 
but the soldiers were forbidden to enter any inhabited 
dwelling, or to commit any trespass. Destruction of 
property was also forbidden in districts where the troops 
should be unmolested, but in districts where they should 
be attacked either by the inhabitants or by bands of 
guerillas, the corps commanders were authorized to or- 
der the country devastated. Horses, mules and wagons 
might be taken, and negroes when they could be made 
serviceable. 

This entire force, of some sixty-five thousand men, 
was back in Atlanta about the middle of November, and 
on the 16th, after thoroughly destroying the he march 
place, it set out for Savannah. The left GirtG'savan. 
wing followed the railroad from Atlanta to ™™ 
Augusta, and the right followed the railroad from At- 
lanta to Macon. The cavalry was divided and moved 
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along both flanks. At Jonesborough, Howard left the 
railroad, and took the more direct route of the valley 
of the Ocmulgee River toward Macon. He then left 
Macon on his right, and struck the railroad from Macon 
to Savannah between Griswold and Gordon, some twenty- 
five or thirty miles east of Macon. A Confederate force 
was waiting for the Federals at Macon, and while How- 
ard’s men were engaged in tearing up the railroad, this 
force advanced from Macon and attacked them. It con- 
sisted, however, of not more than six thousand men and 
was easily beaten off. Slocum followed the Atlanta and 
Augusta Road to Covington and Madison, and then 
struck into the valley of the Oconee, which leads toward 
Milledgeville, at that time the capital of Georgia. On 
the 21st (November) his troops entered the town on the 
heels of the fleeing legislators. Howard continued to 
march along the road from Macon to Savannah. He 
found some opposition at the bridge over the Oconee, 
but he quickly overcame it. 

Slocum’s columns now converged toward Howard’s 
line of march, and on the 27th, the two wings met at 
Sandersville on the Macon and Savannah Railroad. 
From this point the Federals moved in the direction of 
Millen, the place where the railroad from Macon to Sa- 
vannah is intersected by the railroad from Augusta to 
Savannah. Wheeler, the chief of the Confederate cay- 
alry, who was attempting to hinder the advance as much 
as possible, was made to think that the Federals were 
aiming at Augusta; and when he marched his men 
toward Augusta, the Ogeechee River was left free for 
Sherman to cross without molestation, which he did 
most successfully. The whole Federal army now moved 
straight on Millen, and when it reached this point, it 
swung around to the south, and struck out for Savannah, 
leaving the Confederate cavalry behind it in the direc- 
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tion of Augusta. It was now the 3d of December, but 
the weather was good and the men were in good health 
and high spirits. The march was from this point down 
the tongue of land lying between the Ogeechee and Sa- 
vannah Rivers. The Confederates now for the first time 
discovered the true destination of the Federal army. 
General Hardee was in command at Savannah, and had 
some twelve or fifteen thousand men. The Confederates 
undertook to make a stand at the canal which connects 
the two rivers, but they were quickly beaten back, and 
the canal promptly bridged and passed over. 

The Confederates now retreated into the works around 
the city, and on the 10th of December the city was fairly 
invested on the north and west. Both the «vce. 
Savannah and Charleston Railroad and the ment of Sa- 
Savannah and Gulf Railroad were held by the ring 
Federals, who were now stretched around the city from 
the Savannah River to the Savannah and Gulf Road, form- 
ing a line from three to ten miles distant from the city. 

The fleet was now notified of Sherman’s arrival before 
Savannah by the enterprise of Captain Duncan and two 
companions, who succeeded in slipping down ne open- 
the Ogeechee River, past Fort McAllister, ing of com: 


= munication 
into Ossabaw Sound. Sherman at once re- between the 


solved to open communication between the Taal: of ee: 
army and the fleet at the mouth of the Ogee- ns 

chee. In order to do this he must capture the, to that 
time, impregnable fortress of Fort McAllister. This fort 
was located on the west bank of the Ogeechee some five 
miles above its mouth. His troops must, therefore, cross 
the river above the fort. A bridge was constructed in 
a single night, and the troops selected for the assault 
passed over. Sherman intrusted this hazardous under- 
taking to General Hazen, in whose ability and courage 
he had the greatest confidence. Hazen made the attack 
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with his division about sundown in the afternoon of 
December 13th. In less than half an hour from the 
time the charge was sounded, the brave General had 
planted the Union flag on the fortress, which had so 
long defied attacks from the sea. Sherman now went 
down the river in person and boarded Dahlgren’s vessel. 
The fleet and the army could now operate together 
against Savannah. 
Siege guns were immediately brought over from Hil- 
ton Head, and Hardee was summoned to surrender. He 
The evacua- declined to do so, but when the Federals be- 
hah be as gan to put their siege guns in position to 
Confederates. bombard the city, he evacuated the place 
during the night of the 20th of December and retreated 
across the Savannah River toward Charleston. Sher- 
man immediately occupied the city, and the great march 
to the sea was ended. The army had marched over three 
hundred miles in a little more than a month’s time, and 
had laid waste a region thirty miles in width from 
Atlanta to Savannah, destroying, thus, the only re- 
maining railroad connection between Virginia and the 
Carolinas and the country west of Georgia. Sherman 
reported that he had taken about twenty millions of dol- 
lars worth of property and had destroyed about eighty 
millions of dollars worth more, and had brought away 
with him thousands of negroes. It was the severest 
blow which the Confederacy had received. Its last 
great source of supplies was nearly completely destroyed. 
During this same period, Hood pursued his course 
northward through Northern Alabama. He reached the 
Hooa’s Lennessee River at Decatur in the last days 
movements. of October. He met with such stout resist- 
ance here, however, that he was compelled to seek an- 
other crossing. He succeeded in the neighborhood of 
Florence. In the first days of November General Scho- 
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field, with his corps, took position at Pulaski in Tennes- 
see, near the Alabama border, with the purpose of hin- 
dering Hood’s advance. He was ordered by Thomas not 
to engage in battle with Hood until largely reinforced. 
The Confederate army remained for some days at Flor- 
ence, gathering men and supplies. 

Hood succeeded in organizing an army of some forty 
thousand men for his enterprise of expelling the Fed- 
erals from Tennessee, while Thomas had, as_ Relative 
yet, only about thirty thousand with whom to ay 
to oppose him. Thomas’s plan of Bcblon 7 20mes. 
was, therefore, delay and slow retreat toward Nashville, 
where he expected to be able to gather a much larger 
army before the end of the month. 

Schofield held his position at Pulaski until the 23d of 
November, when he withdrew toward Columbia, while 
Granger gathered the garrisons eastward from 
Florence into Stevenson, where they could the Wederals 
take rail for Nashville. On the 25th, Hood avert Neal: 
was in front of Columbia fighting with Scho- i 
field’s outposts. Schofield crossed over to the north side 
of Duck River, on which the town is situated. The Con- 
federates succeeded in forcing their way across the river 
also, and Schofield retreated toward Franklin. The Con- 
federate cavalry made a bold attempt to cut off the line 
of retreat and capture the Federal trains at Spring Hill, 
a place about half way between Columbia and Franklin, 
but they were finally beaten off, and the troops succeeded 
in getting safely into Franklin on the morning of the 
30th. 

Hood reported that this was the great mistake of the 
campaign, and threw the blame of it on his corps com- 
manders, Cheatham and Stewart, who had or- phe battle at 
ders to support the cavalry, and throw their Peapei. 
troops across the turnpike in Schofield’s rear, but re- 
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mained inactive in plain sight of the retreating Fed: 
erals. It is quite possible that, outnumbering Schofield 
so greatly as they did, they could have captured his small 
army of twelve or fifteen thousand men, if they had 
obeyed strictly the orders of their chief commander. As 
it was they pressed Schofield so hard that he felt obliged 
to stop and give battle at Franklin. He formed his little 
army in line of battle in front of the town, the Harpeth 
River behind it protecting his flanks, and waited under 
cover of the earthworks with the main body of his men 
for the attack. Twosmall brigades only had been thrown 
out in front of the works. The attack began in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon of the 30th. The two brigades in 
front of the fortifications quickly gave way. They were 
in the centre of Schofield’s line, and the confusion caused 
here threatened the Federals with complete disorder. 
At this juncture the brave and capable General Opdycke 
assumed the responsibility of ordering his brigade to 
charge the advancing Confederates. His example, cour- 
age and good judgment saved the day. The Confeder- 
ates were repulsed, Schofield’s line of battle was restored, 
and the Confederates threw themselves against it with 
desperate valor, but with no effect. It was midnight 
before they desisted from their fierce attempts to break 
the Federal line. They seemed to understand that 
this was their last opportunity. Five of their generals, 
among them Cleburne and Gist, were killed, six were 
wounded, and one was taken prisoner. More than five 
thousand of their men were placed hors de combat. Scho- 
field had lost heavily also, but not the half of this num- 
ber. The Confederates had received such a staggering 
’ repulse that Schofield was able to bring his army with all 
its trains and supplies safely back to Nashville, where 
Thomas had gathered a considerable force for the defence 
of the capital. 
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On the 1st of December Thomas formed his line of 
battle. He had between fifty and sixty thousand men. 
The line rested along the hills around Nash- _ the battleat 
ville on the south, Schofield on the left, Wood “hvile- 
in the centre, and A. J. Smith on the right. The Con- 
federates advanced to Montgomery Hill about half a 
mile south of Thomas’s line and formed their line from 
the Hillsborough Pike to the Granny White Pike. 
Stewart’s corps was on the left, 8S. D. Lee’s in the 
centre, and Cheatham’s corps was on the right. 

Thomas soon saw that the Confederate left could be 
easily turned, as the distance between its extreme point 
and the river below Nashville was so great that the Con- 
federates could not prevent the passage of troops around 
it. From the 3d to the 15th of December the two armies 
lay eying each other. On the 15th, at last, Thomas made 
his attack. He began with a diversion toward Hood’s . 
right drawing his attention in that direction, and then 
threw the troops commanded by Smith and Wilson 
around the Confederate left, striking Stewart’s corps 
in the flank. Wood at the same time assaulted the 
Confederates on Montgomery Hill. The movement was 
successful at all points, and the Confederates were 
forced back to a second line along the Harpeth Hills. 
Cheatham’s corps was now sent over from his position on 
the Confederate right to the left of Hood’s line, where 
the Federal attack had been most severe. The strong 
point in the Confederate line was now Overton Hill. It 
covered the road to Franklin. Thomas desired to reach 
this road in order to cut off the Confederate retreat. 
On the next day he ordered that, while the movement 
should be continued against the left of the Confederate 
line, Overton Hill should be carried. Two brigades of 
Wood’s corps, commanded by Post and Streight, were 
selected for the purpose. The attack was at the outset 
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repulsed, but Smith and Schofield moving forward at the 
same time broke the left and centre of the Confederate 
line, and Wood’s soldiers renewed the attack on Overton 
Hill with entire success. The Confederates were now 

Clas routed all along the line, and a scene of con- 
the Confeder- fusion and flight followed. Only the corps 
aes commander, General S. D. Lee, stood and ral- 
lied around himself a handful of brave men and formed a 
rear-guard to protect the retreat. He was strengthened 
some hours later by Forrest’s cavalry, and they succeeded 
in so hindering the Federal pursuit as to save a remnant 
of Hood’s army. There was but one way out for the 
Confederates, and that was the Franklin Pike; all 
others had been closed. Through Franklin, Columbia, 
Pulaski to Bainbridge on the Tennessee, the fleeing 
Confederates went, suffering untold hardships and hor- 
rors on the way. Their ranks were depleted at almost 
every step, until at last scarcely a moiety remained. 
Hood had lost over twenty thousand men. His army 
was hopelessly ruined. After getting the remnant of 
his troops across the Tennessee, he retired in disgrace 
from thecommand. The Confederacy west of the Alle. 
ghanies was destroyed. 


* 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE LAST BLOWS 


The Plan for Ending the War—The Capture of Fort Fisher and Wil- 
mington—The Occupation of Mobile—The Beginning of Sher- 
man’s March through South Carolina—The Crossing of the 
Salkehatchie—The Fight at Orangeburg, and the Crossing of the 
Edistos—The Capture and Burning of Columbia—The Destruc- 
tion of Charleston, and its Occupation by the Federals—Sher- 
man’s Entrance into North Carolina—The Fights at Averysboro 
and Bentonville—The End of the March—The Movements of 
Grant around Petersburg—Lee’s Communication of the 2d of 
March to Grant—Grant’s Answer—Confederate Attack on Fort 
Steadman—Five Forks—The Assault on Petersburg—The 
Abandonment of Richmond by the Confederates—The Occupa- 
tion of Richmond by the Federals—The Pursuit of Lee’s Army— 
Sheridan’s Occupation of Lee’s Line of Retreat toward Danville 
—Lee’s Columns Headed for Lynchburg—The Capture of 
Ewell’s Corps and Pickett’s Division—Grant’s Demand of Sur- 
render—The Reply of Lee, and the Terms Offered—Lee’s Propo- 
sition—Appomattox—The Surrender—Johnston’s Movements, 
and Sherman’s Counter-movements—The Assassination of Lin- 
coln—The Meeting of Sherman and Johnston—The Sherman- 
Johnston Memorandum—The Repudiation of the Memorandum 
by the Washington Authorities—Johnston’s Surrender—The 
Surrender of the Last of the Confederate Forces under Taylor 
and Smith—The Capture of Mr. Davis. 


Durine@ the winter of 1864-65, Grant and Sherman 
were preparing to give the Confederacy its final blows. 
The plan was for Sherman to march through whopestee 
the Carolinas, and join Grant south of Rich- ending the 
mond. It was felt that a necessary prelim- ~~ 
inary to the accomplishment of this purpose was the 
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capture of Wilmington, the last Confederate port of any 
importance, the last .oint of communication with the 
outside world. ! 

The place was defended from the side of the sea 
chiefly by a strong work called Fort Fisher. This work 

The capture Must, therefore, be taken. In November of 
or Kort Kiwi, 1864, Admiral Porter collected a strong fleet 
mington. at the mouth of the Chesapeake, and General 
Butler gathered a land force with which to operate in 
conjunction with the fleet. These forces started from 
Hampton Roads on the 13th of December. They ap- 
proached Fort Fisher on the 15th. The fleet bombarded 
the fort on the 24th, and reduced it to earth heaps. 
These were, however, still protection for the garrison, 
and Butler, after examining the situation, decided that 
he could not take the place by assault, and ordered his 
troops to re-embark, and then to return to the place of 
departure. The fleet, however, remained, and Porter 
informed General Grant that the fort could be taken, if 
an able commander of land forces should be sent to do 
the work. Thereupon Grant ordered Butler’s troops 
back to the neighborhood of the fort, and reinforced 
them a little. ‘The command of them was now given to 
General Terry, a most capable and courageous officer. 
On the 13th of January these troops were landed, under 
the protection of Porter’s guns, on the neck of the pen- 
insula, on which the fort was located lower down tow- 
ard theinlet. The plan was to assault the works at two 
points, simultaneously ; on the north-east by the troops, 
and on the south-east by the marines. In the middle of 
the afternoon of the 15th, the troops and the marines 
having worked themselves up to within about five hun- 
dred feet of the fortifications, the signal for assault was 
given and both rushed bravely forward. The marines 
were repulsed, but the troops, under the lead of the in- 
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trepid Ames, and covered by Porter’s guns, pressed for- 
ward, gained a foothold, and in an almost hand-to-hand 
struggle, of five or six hours’ length, succeeded in capt- 
uring the works and the garrison. It numbered about 
two thousand men, under the command of General 
Whiting. The Federals lost about one hundred killed 
and about five hundred wounded in the engagement. 
The blow to the Confederacy was heavy. The entrance 
to the Cape Fear River was now lost to it, and the last 
channel of intercourse with foreign countries was at 
last blocked. Wilmington was now at the mercy of the 
fleet. The town was occupied on the 22d of February by 
Schofield’s troops, sent from Nashville for that purpose. 

It was now thought that the time had come for the 
occupation of Mobile also. It had long been at the 
mercy of the fleet, but the Washington Gov- phe oceupa- 
ernment had to that time thought best to toncfMobile. 
keep a Confederate corps occupied with its defence, 
rather than use a Federal corps in holding it. The 
destruction of Hood’s army now left several Federal di- 
visions unemployed, and the authorities at Washington 
ordered the occupation of Mobile. On the 27th of 
March, General Canby, who was charged with the en- 
terprise, sent Generals Granger and A. J. Smith with 
some twenty-five thousand men to make the assault on 
the Spanish Fort, the work which defended the city on 
the east side. General Carr succeeded, however, in 
planting a battery in sucha position as to force the evacua- 
tion of the Fort without an assault. This was the 8th 
of April. The troops of Granger and Smith now joined 
those of Steele, who were operating against Fort Blake- 
ly. On the day following the evacuation of the Span- 
ish Fort, Fort Blakely was carried by assault, and the 
garrison, consisting of nearly four thousand men, was 
captured. The Confederate forces, commanded by 
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General Maury, now evacuated the city and retreated 
toward Meridian. The Federals occupied the place on 
the 12th. 
Meanwhile Sherman was making his way through 
the Carolinas toward Goldsboro, the point selected as 
m4 his objective. It was Grant’s idea that Sher- 
e begin- 
ning of Sher- man’s army should be brought from Savan- 
through South nah to City Point by sea, but Sherman pro- 
eee tested against this, as being demoralizing to 
his troops, and as preventing him from carrying the war 
into South Carolina. His views prevailed, and after a 
good rest in Savannah, he set out on his second great 
march. It was the 1st of February when it began. 
The army numbered about sixty thousand men, and 
was still marched in two wings, Howard commanding 
the right and Slocum the left. They could no longer 
follow the water-courses, as on their way to Savannah. 
They must now cross them. This made their work 
much more difficult. The country was, moreover, for 
some distance from Savannah one vast marsh, so that the 
soldiers were often obliged to wade in water up to their 
waists, and sometimes to their armpits. Wheeler’s cav- 
alry was the chief Confederate force in front of them, 
and its principal work was felling trees across the 
roads and making all kinds of obstructions to the Fed- 
eral advance. By a clever diversion toward Charleston, 
Sherman made the Confederates think he intended an 
attack on that city, and thus prevented the Confederate 
troops there from coming out to molest him in his march. 
The Confederates undertook to make a stand on the 
bank of the Salkehatchie and dispute the crossing, but 
The cross. Howard drove them off in a combat on the 
ing of the Sal. 3d of February. They then retired to the 
’ line of the Edisto, to prevent the passage 
of the Federals over the river. The whole army now 
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concentrated on the South Carolina Railroad between 
Midway Station and Graham’s. They destroyed the 
railroad for a long distance and kept the Confederates 
in utter ignorance of their destination. Hardee was 
expecting them to come toward Charleston; Hill and 
Smith, on the other hand, were awaiting them at Au- 
gusta. But Sherman turned his columns from Branch- 
ville toward Columbia. He struck the Confederates 
at Orangeburg. A vigorous charge from yous ot 
Blair’s corps drove them off, and opened the Oran eburg, 
way into Orangeburg. The Edisto, south ing oi tne 
and north branches, were crossed without @"** 
much difficulty, and on the 16th (February), the Fed- 
eral advance arrived in front of Columbia. 

The Congaree, however, lay between them and the 
city. Sherman ordered Howard to go up above Colum- 
bia and cross the branches of the Congaree. ener 
Slocum followed the same course, and natu- and burning 
rally went still higher up, in order to cut off i Sak 
the Confederate retreat. ‘These movements were suc- 
cessful, and on the 17th, Columbia surrendered. The 
mayor was the official who delivered up the place. The 
Confederate troops escaped. Hampton’s cavalry left 
the town last. They cut and fired hundreds of bales of 
cotton in the town before leaving. There was a high 
wind at the time, and the burning cotton was blown in 
every direction, setting fire to the houses in many quar- 
ters at once. The Confederates accused Sherman of 
burning the city, but he declared that the charge was 
false. He ordered generally all public buildings to be 
burned, but he solemnly affirmed that before the torch 
had been applied to one of them in Columbia, the city 
was ablaze from the flying cotton which Hampton had 
fired. He affirmed that what was saved of Columbia 
was done by the exertions of his own troops. 
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Hardee now quickly abandoned Charleston in order to 
prevent his retreat being cut off. He applied the torch 
Thedestrue. to all the cotton in the city, and to the 


tion toe buildings in which it was housed. This 


and ocine Started a terrible conflagration, which raged 
Federals. until the city was almost entirely destroyed. 
On February 18th, General Gillmore occupied the place, 
and restored order. 

Sherman’s march from Columbia was toward Cheraw 
beyond the Catawba or Wateree River. The river was 

gherman’s successfully passed without much opposi- 
entrance into tion, and the town was reached on the 3d of 
yay March. The army arrived at the North 
Carolina boundary on the 8th of the month. The army 
now ceased devastating the country through which it 
passed, since North Carolina had never played the rdle 
in secession history that South Carolina had done. 
Fayetteville was the next objective point of the march. 
With only a cavalry skirmish to impede, the army ar- 
rived at that place on March 10th. The Confederates 
now began to concentrate their forces on Charlotte, and 
General Johnston was again put in command, dis- 
placing Beauregard. At Fayetteville Sherman was able 
to communicate with Schofield at Newnam. Sherman 
informed Schofield that he should threaten Raleigh, but 
should march on Goldsboro, where he desired the forces 
commanded by Schofield and Terry to meet him. 

On the 15th Sherman’s army started from Fayetteville 
for Goldsboro. On the 16th, the left wing struck the 

The ficht at Confederates in the neighborhood of Averys- 
Averys boro boro and had a sharp contest, but drove them 
wiles away. On the 19th Slocum struck the Con- 
federates again at Bentonville. This time they nearly 
equalled him in numbers, and were commanded by 
Johnston himself. But the Federal commander formed 
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his line quickly, and drove the Confederates away again, 
with considerable loss to them. In a few days more 
Sherman made his junction with Schofield and Terry at 
Goldsboro and along the Neuse. The great The end of 
march was accomplished, and Grant and "* march, 
Sherman could now operate together. On the 27th 
Sherman was at City Point with Grant arranging for the 
final blow at the Confederacy. 

Meanwhile Grant had been gradually extending his 
lines around Petersburg by the south. The 
Confederate commanders were becoming con- wen at 
scious of the fate which was surely impend- ee al 
ing over them. 

On the 2d of March, Lee, who had a month before 
been promoted to the command of all the Confederate 
armies, wrote to Grant asking him for an in- 
terview to consider a settlement of difficul- munication of 
ties, declaring that he was fully authorized Meeeniuea 
to act in the premises. Grant submitted the era 
letter to Stanton asking instructions. Stanton replied 
that the President directed him to say that he wished 
General Grant to have no conference with General Lee, 
except in regard to the capitulation of Lee’s army or 
some purely military matter. Grant declined Grant’s_an- 
Lee’s proposal, therefore, on the ground that *"™ 
the matter referred to by General Lee belonged to the 
President alone to consider. Grant was also directed by 
the President to press his military advantages to the 
utmost. 

Lee now saw that he must evacuate Richmond and 
Petersburg and join Johnston, and must do so before 
Grant should reach the Danville Railroad. Grant knew 
that Lee would make this move and prepared to foil it. 
Lee tried to cover his movement by attacking Grant’s 
right in order to draw troops from the Federal left, and 
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thus let the Confederates out. In the morning of March 
25th, before daylight, a number of Confederates, pre- 

eens tending to be deserters, came over into the 
attackon Fort Federal picket lines in front of Fort Stead- 
Steadman. man. They had their arms, but they were not 
suspected of treachery. Once inside, however, they over- 
powered the sentinels, and before anybody could recover 
from the surprise, the Confederate General Gordon, with 
a force of five thousand men, rushed into the works, and 
took possession of them, capturing a considerable num- 
ber of prisoners. Gordon was not, however, supported 
as he expected to be, and his men found themselves 
massed together in the advanced works with the Federal 
artillery on the heights behind playing upon them. 
They could go no farther, and they simply remained 
there until more than half of them were killed or 
wounded. The remainder at last fled in every direction 
open to them. The Federals now pressed forward, and 
captured the first line of the Confederate intrench- 
ments. 

On the 29th of March, the army renewed its move- 
ment around to the southwest of Petersburg, in order to 
entrap Lee. It was now about one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand strong, while the 
Confederates numbered only about half as many. Sheri- 
dan with about ten thousand cavalry was on the extreme 
left, and was directed to get into the Confederate rear, 
that is to cut off their line of retreat toward the south- 
west or the west. ‘Tio meet this movement, the Confed- 
erates extended their line a little distance beyond Five 
Forks, a place which was still some three miles eastward 
from the South-Side Railroad, but they had not the troops 
to prolong their line any farther. It was Hill’s men 
who were in this position. Gordon’s troops were in the 
trenches at Petersburg ; Longstreet’s occupied the line 


Five Forks. 
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from Petersburg to and across the James below Rich- 
mond ; and Ewell’s men were holding the works around 
Richmond. 

On the 30th Sheridan, followed by Warren’s corps of 
infantry, pushed on from Dinwiddie Court House to Five 
Forks and struck the Confederates. Lee now thought 
that Grant was aiming at the railroads still farther west. 
He, therefore, sent troops from Petersburg to reinforce 
Hill. Petersburg was thus left weak. The Confeder- 
ates now attacked Sheridan at Five Forks and drove him 
back toward Dinwiddie Court House. Grant sent War- 
ren’s corps to support Sheridun, and the Confederates 
retreated back to Five Forks. The next day, April 1st, 
Sheridan and Warren attacked the Confederates at Five 
Forks. Sheridan, with the cavalry, went around one 
flank, and the infantry went around the other. The 
Confederates were deceived by the movement of the 
cavalry and were fairly bagged. A desperate battle en- 
sued, in which the Confederates were overpowered and 
routed, with the loss of nearly half of their force of fif- 
teen thousand men. Sheridan’s loss was not a fifth part 
of that of the Confederates. 

The Federals were now nearly in the only line of Lee’s 
retreat southward or south-westward. He must now 
act with great promptness or the Danville qe assaut 
road would be closed to him. Grant sent Petersburg. 
more men to Sheridan to hold his position, and in the 
early morning of April 2d ordered the grand assault all 
along the line. The onslaught was terrific and success- 
ful everywhere. By noon the whole line of outer works 
had been taken and the Confederate army was a routed 
wreck. 

President Davis was informed of the situation while 
at church, and began preparations at once for the aban- 
donment of Richmond by the Confederate Government. 
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He ordered all the coin in the banks to be sent to Dan- 
ville, and the archives of the Government to be sent to 
The aban. the same place or destroyed. 
donment of The tumult raised in the capital by the 
y : : 
the Confeder- news of the great disaster increased from 
ri moment to moment, and the mob burned and 
pillaged while the soldiers of the Confederacy were flee- 
ing. Against the protest of the municipal government 
and many of the best citizens, Ewell ordered all the 
storehouses and bridges to be burned. The whole city 
seemed to take fire from these. It was a terrible con- 
clusion of the four years of Confederate reign in the 
fair city on the James. The Federals entered on the 
The occupa. Morning of the 3d, and succeeded in quench- 
tion of icy, ing the flames and quelling the disorder. 
Federals. Petersburg was occupied about the same 
time. The Confederate troops abandoned the place, 
and the municipal authorities surrendered it to the 
Federals. 
Lee’s plan of retreat was for the forces from Rich- 
mond and Petersburg to unite at Chesterfield Court 
The pursuit House, a place about half-way between the 
of Lee’s army. two, and a little to the west of the Richmond 
and Petersburg Railroad, and then move westward to 
Baurksville Junction, the point where the railroad from 
Petersburg to Lynchburg crosses the Richmond and 
Danville Road. From here he might reach Johnston. 
Grant understood the plan, and he immediately set his 
army in motion for Burksville Junction to intercept 
the Confederates. Sheridan was some twenty miles west 
of Petersburg with the cavalry, and upon him devolved 
the chief work in the pursuit. The infantry of the 
Army of the Potomac was pushed on after him, while 
Ord’s corps marched along the railroad from Peters- 
burg to Lynchburg. 
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On the 4th of April, Lee reached Amelia Court House, 
a place on the Richmond and Danville Road about 
twenty miles northeast of Burksville Junc- 5... saa 
° : 4 eridan’s 
tion. His army had now dwindled to about occupation of 
fifty thousand men. He expected to supply retreat tow 
his troops at this point, but when he reached Se ee 
the place, he found that the train containing the sup- 
plies had gone on to Richmond several days before by 
order of the Government, and had done so without 
unloading the food for his starving soldiers. This 
necessitated his remaining for twenty-four hours at 
Amelia to forage. The halt of the Confederates gave 
Sheridan his opportunity. He reached Burksville 
ahead of Lee. ‘The infantry led by Meade soon arrived 
on the line of the Danville Road, and Lee found, on the 
6th, any further advance in this direction impossible. 

Lee now undertook to march around the Federal left 
and go toward Lynchburg, crossing the Appomattox 
River at Farmville. But Sheridan was Lee's col 
immediately on his track again. He at one ere 
once informed Grant of Lee’s new move. >™ 
Grant directed Ord to move from Burksville to Farm- 
ville, and, dividing the Army of the Potomac into three 
columns, he sent one north of Lee, one south of him, 
and the third in direct pursuit while Sheridan was to 
gain his front. Crook’s brigade of the cavalry struck 
the staggering Confederate column at Dea- . saptur 
tonsville, and, supported by Custer and Dev- of Ewells 
in, cut Ewell’s corps and Pickett’s division Pickett’s ae 
of Longstreet’s corps off, and forced them to beau 
surrender. lee’s army was now in a most deplorable 
condition. Not more than thirty or thirty-five thou- 
gand ‘men remained, starving, in tatters and perfectly 
demoralized. 

Ord’s advance reached Farmyille in time to strike 
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Lee’s column, but the Confederates fought desperately 
to reach the bridge and cross, and succeeded in doing 
Grant's ae. 80° Lee’s generals now advised him to sur- 
mand of sur- render. At the same time Grant sent him 
Bien a note demanding the surrender of ‘ that 
portion of the Confederate States army known as the 
Army of Northern Virginia.” This was April "th. 
The Federal advance, under Humphreys, now crossed 
the river, the Appomattox, in hot pursuit, and came 
upon the Confederates a few miles north of Farmville, 
where they had stopped and thrown up some earth- 
works, Humphreys attacked them but was repulsed. 
The reply [t was under the influence of this little 
ot ree and success, that Lee answered Grant’s letter, 
offered. - and, instead of offering to surrender, asked 
terms. Grant replied, on the 8th, that his terms were 
surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia, on the 
condition that ‘‘the men and officers surrendered shall 
be disqualified from taking up arms again against the 
Government of the United States until properly ex- 
Lee's prop. Changed.” Lee’s reply was substantially a 
onition. declination, and a proposition to treat for 
peace. Grant answered this proposition on the 9th, de- 
claring that he had no authority to treat for peace. 
Sheridan now pushed his cavalry forward for Appo- 
mattox Station, on the railroad to Lynchburg; and the 
troops of Ord and Griffin followed him rap- 
idly, urged on by Sheridan’s request. In 
the middle of the night of the 8th-9th, Sheridan’s ad- 
vance arrived at the station ahead of the Confederates, 
captured the trains waiting for Lee there, and cut off 
the retreat to Lynchburg. By daylight of the 9th, 
Sheridan’s entire corps, supported by Ord’s and Griffin’s 
infantry, were posted square across the line of retreat of 
the Confederates. Thinking that he had only cavalry 


Appomattox, 
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in front of him, Lee ordered Gordon to charge and clear 
the way. But when Sheridan drew his cavalry aside and 
revealed the line of infantry behind him, the Confeder- 
ates gave up, at last, in despair and raised the white flag. 

Lee now requested an interview with Grant for the 
purpose of arranging terms of surrender. They met at 
the house of a Mr. McLean at Appomattox — me gurren- 
Court House, where Grant put his terms in 4 
writing. They were surrender, and release on parole 
not to take up arms against the United States again 
until properly exchanged; the arms, artillery, and 
public property to be delivered up to officers designated 
by himself; the Confederate officers to retain their 
side arms and their private property, horses and bag- 
gage. Lee immediately accepted these terms in writing. 
Grant afterward allowed the men, as well as the officers, 
to retain their horses where they were their private 
property. This was highly appreciated at the time as 
a genuine act of mercy and kindness. 

On the 12th of May, the stipulations were formally 
executed. A few more than twenty-seven thousand 
men, not more than the third of them having arms in 
their hands, a few pieces of artillery and three or four 
hundred wagons, were surrendered, the last of the proud 
Army of Northern Virginia, which for nearly four years 
had kept the forces of the Union at bay. Grant him- 
self had lost an army of nearly one hundred thousand 
men in destroying it. It was, however, at last accom- 
plished, and the Confederacy was now in ruins. 

Johnston’s army was at this moment at Smithfield, 
North Carolina, covering Raleigh. On the sonnston’s 
10th of April, Sherman set his troops in amos Oo eee 
tion from Goldsboro to attack him. John- fer wove. 
ston immediately began retreating. Cross- ments. 
ing the Neuse, he went to Hillsboro. In the midst 
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of this movement the news of Lee’s surrender reached 
both armies, and Johnston decided to make overtures 
to Sherman. On the 14th, Sherman received John- 
ston’s letter, asking cessation of hostilities and terms of 
surrender. Sherman immediately replied that he was 
willing to confer and would offer the same terms 
accorded by Grant to Lee. Sherman was at Raleigh 
when he received the letter, and Johnston was at 
Hillsboro. 
On the morning of the 15th Sherman set out to meet 
Johnston. Just as he was starting a telegram was 
The asa. 2anded him informing him of the assassina- 
Jeeta: tion of President Lincoln, which occurred the 
night before at Ford’s Theatre in Washington, 
by the hand of the actor J. Wilkes Booth. Ordering the 
telegraph operator who had given him the despatch to 
keep silent, he put the fatal message in his pocket and 
went on to meet Johnston. He went by train to Dur- 
The meet. ham Station, and then rode some six or seven 
ing of Sher miles farther toward Hillsboro, when he met 
Jobnaton. Johnston. They went into a small farm- 
house, and requested the use of a room from its owner. 
When they were alone behind closed doors Sherman 
handed Johnston the telegram announcing the Presi- 
dent’s assassination. Johnston was deeply affected and 
spared no words in denunciation of the foul deed. 
Johnston told Sherman that he could procure the surren- 
der of all the Confederate troops everywhere, and asked 
for time to find Mr. Davis, and secure the orders to that 
effect. Sherman wanted Johnston to surrender, at 
once, the troops under his command, but consented to 
delay matters one day. On the next day Sherman re- 
paired again to the place of conference. Mr. Davis had 
not been found, but the Confederate Secretary of War, 
Mr. John ©. Breckenridge was brought in, and John- 
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ston declared that Breckenridge’s order would be univer- 
sally obeyed. Sherman, however, was not satisfied. He 
even objected to the presence of Breckenridge, as being 
a civil officer. Johnston urged that Breckenridge was 
a major general also, and Sherman withdrew his ob- 
jection. 

Johnston insisted on putting things into the agree- 
ment which were political rather than military. He 
wanted to secure some pledges in regard to er 
the political future of the South. At last man-Johnston 
Sherman agreed to draw up a memorandum i aaarns 
providing not only for the surrender of the Confederate 
troops, but agreeing to the deposit of the arms held by 
the Confederates in the capitals of the several ‘ States” 
forming the Confederacy, recognizing the existing 
“State” governments in the “States” forming the 
Confederacy upon the taking of the oath of allegiance 
by the executives and legislators of these several 
<‘ States,” to the United States, and guaranteeing the 
political rights and franchises of the people of these 
“States.” 

Sherman signed this memorandum with Johnston, 
and sent it to Washington for approval. He also sent 
a letter urging its acceptance. The date of tne repudi- 
the paper was April 18th. It was sent directly rate oe 
to General Grant, to be submitted by him to fon Do 
the President. The President, Mr. Johnson, ities. 
instantly disapprvved it, and Grant in transmitting the 
President’s reply ordered Sherman to notify Johnston 
of the termination of the armistice, and to resume mili- 
tary operations against the Confederates. The position 
taken by the President was undoubtedly correct. The 
matters contained in the memorandum, beyond the sur- 
render of the troops and their parole, were matters for 
Congress and the President as legislators to determine, 
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and were not proper subjects for a military capitulation. 
Sherman had been unwittingly led too far in his desire 
to see peace and good-will restored to the country, but he 
was entirely honest and patriotic in his purpose and ac- 
tions, and the denunciation of him by some of the more 
radical newspapers, and the actions of some of the au- 
thorities, especially of General Halleck, toward him, 
were outrages upon the grand old soldier, who had done 
more than all of them put together to uphold and main- 
tain the Constitution and the Union. 
Grant went in person to Raleigh to see Sherman, and 
talk over the situation with him. After this interview, 
Johnston's Sherman immediately notified Johnston of 
surrender. the failure of the memorandum and de- 
manded his surrender on the same terms accorded by 
Grant to Lee. Johnston now felt obliged to yield, and 
on the 26th of April, the agreement was signed between 
them and approved by Grant. 
The fear that the remaining Confederate forces would 
break up into guerilla bands and wage partisan war in- 
The surren- definitely was happily not realized. On the 


ae teContaa. 4th of May, General Richard Taylor surren- 


tuder’ Teyioe dered all of the remaining Confederate forces 
and Smith. east of the Mississippi; and on the 26th, 
General Kirby Smith surrendered all remaining west of 
the great river. The last shot of the war was fired on 
the 13th of May, at a point on the Rio Grande. 

In the early morning of the 10th of May, the fugitive 
President, or rather now ex-President, of the Confed- 

The capture eracy was captured near Irwinville, Georgia, 
of Mr. Davis. by some detachments of cavalry command- 
ed by Colonels Harnden and Pritchard, sent out by 
General Wilson from Macon. He had made his way 
from Richmond to Danville, and thence to Greensboro, 
and seeing that Johnston’s surrender was inevitable, 
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he had proceeded toward the Gulf attended at first by a 
troop of cavalry, and at last by a few friends. He was 
taken with his family, consisting of his wife and infant 
daughter and his wife’s sister, to Savannah, and thence 
alone to Fortress Monroe, where he was kept in rigor- 
ous, not to say severe, confinement for two years, and 
then liberated on bond. He was popularly accused of 
complicity in the assassination of Lincoln, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States repeated this libel, for such it 
doubtless was, in his proclamation offering one hundred 
thousand dollars for his apprehension ; but he was never 
tried for this alleged offence, nor for treason against 
the United States. The war was over. The South was 
exhausted and ruined, and it remained for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to do what it would in the 
establishment of a new order of things in that section. 
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THe genius of the Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, 
was pre-eminently diplomatic. He wasso courteous and 
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conciliatory in manner and character as to impress many 
with the idea that his mental structure was a compo- 
sition of craft and cowardice. Whatever it 
may have been, it was certainly just what 
the United States needed at the head of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs in the momentous period between 
1861 and 1865. Nothing could have been more fatal to 
the interests of this country, at that time, than to have 
a bullying chauvinist in that position. 

There can be no reasonable doubt now that two of the 
then three leading governments of Europe were rather 
inclined to the view that the success of the the un- 
Confederates in their attempt to destroy the Pyro Ur tive 
American Union would be beneficial to their £208 £23; 
interests. Let it be remarked that it is not Bure. 
said that the mass of the people of Great Britain or of 
France were of this opinion, or felt any sympathy with 
the Confederate cause. Its identification with the in- 
terests of slaveholding repelled them, more than the radi- 
cal democracy of the North did. The proposition ap- 
plies only to the existing governments of these countries, 
the one of which was exceedingly aristocratic in its char- 
acter, and the other that curious mixture of democracy 
and despotism, which is termed Czsarism or Bonapart- 
ism. While they probably intended to preserve gener- 
ally the attitude of neutrality between the parties to 
the great contest, they certainly felt a strong impulse, in 
all doubtful cases, to give the Confederates the benefit of 
the doubt, and they felt no scruples of conscience in 
taking advantage of the embarrassments of the United 
States to realize plans of their own unfavorable to the 
interests of the United States. 

Under such circumstances and conditions, and with 
such a disposition animating the diplomacy of Great 
Britain and France, it was certainly most fortunate for 

Vou, I1.—19 


Seward. 
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this country that just such a character as Mr. Seward 
directed its business with foreign states. If, for ex- 
ample, the Secretary of the Navy, who so instantly 
and highly applauded the action of Captain Wilkes in 
the Trent affair, had occupied Mr. Seward’s chair, there 
can be little doubt, so far as the wit of man can forecast 
anything, that this country would never have passed 
through the Civil War without suffering under the dis- 
aster of foreign war at the same time. 
As it was, and with all of Mr. Seward’s judgment, 
learning, urbanity and conservatism, the country emerged 
ee from the Civil War with two most serious for- 
e two se- z 4 af ‘ 
rious ques- eign complications with which to deal : viz., 


atpromaie the violations of neutrality permitted by the 


cunecithe British Government in the creation of a Con- 
be federate navy in the ports of that country, 
and the attempt of the French Government to establish 
imperial government in Mexico. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to deal briefly with these two subjects. The 
other questions of a diplomatic character belonging to 
this period, while all of more or less importance in dip- 
lomatic history, are too secondary in their character and 
results to demand attention in the general review, which 
the concise nature of these volumes makes necessary. 
The recognition of the belligerency of the Confeder- 
ates by the European states has been already referred to 
Trieatie in a preceding chapter of this work, and the 
= at so-called Trent affair has been treated at 
of the year Some length. We have therefore to begin 
“ here with the diplomatic situation at the 
opening of the year 1862, which was, briefly, recogni- 
tion of the belligerency of the Confederates, and an at- 
titude of neutrality between the Federals and Confeder- 
ates by, and on the part of, the European states, with 
some irritation on the part of the British Government as 
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the result of the controversy over the Trent affair, some 
chagrin on the part of the United States over the out- 
come of this matter, and a general disposition on the 
part of both the British and French Governments to 
favor the Confederates so far as the rather loosely con- 
structed rules concerning neutrality would allow, and 
to make use of the domestic embarrassments of the 
United States to further their own interests in so far as 
these same rules would permit. 

Immediately after the governments of Europe recog- 
nized the belligerency of the Southern Confederacy, 
that is, in the summer of 1861, Mr. Davis 
sent a naval officer, one James D. Bulloch, to oatre ibete 
England for the object of procuring war- ' ™sin¢ 
ships and naval supplies in the ports of Great Britain. 
This very intelligent man began his work, as he himself 
tells us in his book on the ‘‘Secret Service of the 
Confederate States,” by an inquiry into the neutrality 
laws of Great Britain with the purpose of going to the 
very limits of those laws without overstepping them. 
He procured eminent counsel, who submitted a series 
of propositions in interpretation of these laws to two of 
England’s most able barristers. The law to be inter- 
preted was the Act of Parliament of 59th ope por 
George III., chapter 69, entitled, in common ign Enlist. 
parlance, the Foreign Enlistment Act. Its Great Britain. 
exact title is ‘‘an Act to prevent the enlistment or 
engagement of His Majesty’s subjects to serve in for- 
eign service, and the fitting out or equipping in His 
Majesty’s dominions of vessels for warlike purposes ” ; 
and its seventh section provides that if any person 
within the United Kingdom should equip, furnish, fit 
out, or arm, or attempt or endeavor to equip, etc., or 
procure to be equipped, etc., or should knowingly aid, 
assist, or be concerned in equipping, etc., with intent 
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that such ship should be employed in the service of any 
foreign state, etc., as a transport or store ship, or with 
intent to cruise or commit hostilities against any state, 
etc., with whom His Majesty shall not then be at war, 
every person so offending should be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 
Mr. Bulloch says that these learned British lawyers 
advised him that it was no offence, under the act, for 
a British subjects to fit out and equip a vessel 
e inter- A : ) sae 
sheet outside of Her Majesty’s dominions, even 
British coun. though it was intended for warlike purposes 
“4 against a state friendly to Great Britain ; 
that it was also no offence, under the act, for any per- 
son to fit out and equip a vessel within Her Majesty’s 
dominions, if it were not with a warlike intent against 
a state friendly to Great Britain; and that the mere 
building of a ship within Her Majesty’s dominions by 
any person was no offence, under the act, no matter 
what might be the intent with which it was done. 
He says, furthermore, that they drew the conclusion 
that “any shipbuilder may build any ship in Her 
Majesty’s dominions, provided he does not equip her 
within Her Majesty’s dominions, and he has nothing to 
do with the acts of the purchasers done within Her 
Majesty’s dominions without his concurrence, or with- 
out Her Majesty’s dominions even with his concur- 
rence.” 
Armed with this legal opinion from high authority, 
Mr. Bulloch found little difficulty in persuading the 
ail neie shipbuilders on the Mersey and the Clyde to 
ing of ships undertake the construction of war-vessels 
for the Con- 
federates in for the Confederate navy. The first ship 
built was the Florida. She was constructed 
during the latter part of the year 1861 and the first 
part of 1862, by Laird & Sons, at Birkenhead on the 
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Mersey. It was pretended that she was being built for 
the Italian Government. Her real destination was, 
however, suspected by the United States Consul at 
Liverpool, Mr. Dudley, who immediately imparted his 
suspicions to the United States Minister, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams. Mr. Adams drew the attention of the 
British Government to the work being done at Birken- 
head, but the Government did not see its way to inter- 
fere on the ground of mere suspicion. It wanted facts 
which would be accepted as evidence in a court of 
justice. The Florida left Birkenhead during the latter 
part of March, 1862. She cleared for the Italian waters 
with a British crew on board. She had no guns or 
munitions on her. These were shipped from Hartle- 
pool on the steamer Bahama. 'The two vessels met at 
Nassau according to agreement, and the /lorida re- 
ceived her armament in the waters near that place. 
The British crew now clearly understanding the situa- 
tion refused to serve longer, and her commander, after 
trying in vain to ship another crew in Cuba, ran her 
through the blockading squadron off Mobile into that 
port. 

At the same time that these events were occurring 
the Lairds were building another ship of the same pat- 
tern as the Florida. This was the famous, phe 4ia- 
or rather the notorious, Alabama. Although °“™@ 
the builders kept her destination a strict secret, the 
United States Consul at Liverpool was on the watch, 
and he reported his well-grounded suspicions to Mr. 
Adams in regard to her ownership and purpose. Mr. 
Adams immediately requested the British Government 
to detain her. The ministers consulted the crown 
lawyers. After considerable delay, caused by the illness 
of the chief advocate, a legal opinion was furnished the 
Government advising the detention of the vessel. Mean- 
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while, under pretext of a trial trip, she had slipped 
away in the latter part of July. She was not equipped 
with her armament and munitions when she left Bir- 
kenhead, but they were conveyed to her from the waters 
of the Mersey in two other ships. The three vessels 
met by arrangement in the waters of the Azores. Here 
the Alabama was armed and equipped, and Semmes took 
command of her. She immediately began her destructive 
cruise against the commerce of the United States. She 
robbed and burned the merchant vessels captured, with- 
out any regard to the rules of condemnation by prize 
courts. At last, in the summer of 1864, she was brought 
to bay just off the French port of Cherbourg by the 
United States war-ship Kearsarge, commanded by the 
brave and skilful Winslow, and was sunk. 

A third ship, the Georgia, contracted for by Mr. 
Bulloch, was, about the same time, being constructed 
on the Clyde. She, too, escaped the watch- 
ful United States consuls on account of the 
slowness of the British officials, and sailed in the early 
part of the year 1863. She left the Clyde without her 
armament. But it was conveyed to her from Liverpool 
on the steamer Alar, and transferred to her near the 
French coast. After cruising in the Confederate ser- 
vice for about twelve months, she steamed into the 
Mersey and was sold by Mr. Bulloch to parties in 
Liverpool. 

At last the representatives of the United States were 
successful in bringing the British officials to action. A 

Theproceed- Vessel, named the Alexandra, was in process 
ings against of construction at Liverpool for the Confed- 
RD erate service, during the winter of 1862-63. 
Mr. Dudley secured sufficient evidence of this to ground 
a case upon before the courts, and the British officers 
were thus driven, on the basis of their own interpreta- 


The Georgia 
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tion of their duties, to proceed against the builders, 
Messrs. Sillem & Co. 

Mr. Adams and Mr. Dudley had, all along, in their 
controversies with the British ministers, contended that 
the general principles of international law Gist of the 
made it incumbent upon neutral states to contention be- 


tween Mr. 
prevent either belligerent from making any Adamsand 


place subject to their jurisdiction a base of ministry. 
hostile operations against the other. But the British 
officials said that the British Parliament was the exclu- 
sive interpreter of the principles of international law for 
the British executive, and that what were called the 
general principles of international law had no validity 
for the British executive unless expressed in an act of 
Parliament. This was sound jurisprudence. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States had long before this 
decided that there is no international law for the United 
States except as formulated in the acts of Congress. 
Mr. Adams contended, however, that if the Parliament- 
ary statute was not sufficient to give force to the gen- 
eral principle, the ministers of the crown could always 
procure from Parliament the proper amendment of its 
act. The ministers thought, on their side, that the 
act was sufficient for everything that could be reasonably 
required of the Government, and that the representatives 
of the United States had only to offer evidence instead 
of suspicions and it would be shown that it was. 

This last contention was now to be tested in the case 
of the Attorney-General against Sillem and others, 
more popularly known as the “‘ Alezandra case.” The 
seizure of the vessel was made on the 6th of April, 1863, 
at Liverpool, by an officer of the British customs, and 
the Attorney-General immediately filed an information 
against the defendants, charging them with ‘‘ furnish- 
ing,” “equipping,” and ‘fitting out ” the vessel, but 
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not with “arming it.” The defendants promptly en- 
tered their plea of not guilty, and the case came to trial 
before the Chief Baron of the Exchequer Court, Baron 
Pollock, and a jury specially drawn for the occasion, in 
the last days of June, 1863. In summing up the case 
Baron Pollock said that the evidence showed that when 
this vessel was seized she was simply in course of build- 
ing, and that it was no offence under the neutrality laws 
of Great Britain to dwild a vessel for a belligerent power ; 
that, in his opinion, the words of the Parliamentary act, 
“equip,” “furnish,” “ fit out,” or “ arm ” meant the 
same thing; and that unless the jury could find that the 
intent was to equip or arm the vessel at Liverpool or on 
British territory, he did not think the neutrality laws had 
been violated in any manner or degree. This was simply 
an instruction to the jury to find for the defendant, un- 
less they should decide that there was sufficient evidence 
of an intent to arm the vessel on British soil. There 
were naturally no specific facts in proof of such an 
intent. There was only the suspicion, however well 
grounded. While this was sufficient to justify a de- 
mand for greater watchfulness on the part of the police, 
it was not evidence in a court of justice. 
The jury found, therefore, for the defendant. The 
Attorney-General first prepared and tendered a bill of 
The case of eXCeptions, and when this was not allowed, 
the Attorney- he moved for a new trial on the ground that 
cei the judge had misdirected the jury, and the 
jury had found against the evidence. Rule nisi for a 
new trial was granted, and argument was had before the 
full bench, in the latter part of November, on the ques- 
tion as to whether the rule should be discharged or made 
absolute. The court was equally divided on this point, 
and according to the practice of the court in such a di- 
vision, the junior member withdrew his judgment. and 
the rule for a new trial was thus discharged. 
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The Attorney-General took an appeal from this deci- 
sion to the court of error in such cases, the Exchequer 
Chamber ; and early in February of 1864 the ‘The appeal 
appeal came up for argument. The counsel [1,eixcneq. 
for the defendants now challenged the juris- 0" Chamber. 
diction of the court on the technical ground that the 
Court of Exchequer had no legal power to invent the 
rule under which the appeal had been taken to the 
Exchequer Chamber. The argument went off on this 
point and the merits of the question were entirely lost 
sight of. After long and able argument from counsel 
on both sides in regard to the powers of the Court of 
Exchequer to create by its rules rights of appeal, the 
Exchequer Chamber decided, four to three, that they 
could not hear the appeal. 

The Attorney-General appealed against their decision 
to the highest court of law known to the British 
judicial system, the House of Lords. The appeal of 
question before the Lords was in regard PD lee 
to the power of the Exchequer Chamber r* 
to hear the appeal from the decision of the Court of 
Exchequer discharging the rule for a new trial of the 
case. After long and able arguments from counsel 
on both sides, the Lords rendered their decision on 
the 6th of April, 1864, by a majority of four to two. 
They held that the judges of the Court of Exchequer 
did not have the authority, under the power to regulate 
the practice of their court, to invent new rights of 
appeal, and that such power had not been conferred on 
them by auy act of Parliament; that the appeal which 
they had allowed in this case was a novel procedure ; that 
the Exchequer Chamber was correct in refusing to hear 
it; and that, therefore, the appeal from the decision of 
the Exchequer Chamber should be dismissed. 

Thus ended this famous test case in discussions and 
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decisions in regard to the technicalities of judicial prac- 
tice. The practical outcome of it, however, was a notice 
The deci. © the Confederate agents that they might, 
sionanditsef- under the neutrality laws of Great Britain, 
fects. ope 
procure all the vessels and munitions of 
war which they had the means to purchase, provided 
they would only bring the vessels and their war equip- 
ment together somewhere without the dominions of Her 
Majesty. 

Still, it can hardly be questioned that the British Gov- 
ernment did all that it could under existing statutes and 
judicial practice to convict and punish the defendants 
in this case. Its members had come to see more clearly 
that the United States Government was going to con- 
quer the rebellion against its authority, and that neutral 
duties must be more strictly enforced. They had re- 
sisted the importunities of the Emperor Napoleon to 
join with him in recognizing the independence of the 
Southern Confederacy, and they had recognized the 
lawful validity of the Federal blockade, despite the fact 
that it was not well maintained in a number of places, 
and in the face of the suffering caused in the manufact- 
uring districts of England in consequence of it. It is 
true that the Act of Parliament in regard to neutrality 
was not sufficiently strong and wide to enable the Goy- 
ernment to cope with the commercial greed of British 
subjects, but it was the statute under which the Gov- 
ernment had long acted, and it was by no means directed 
specifically against the United States. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that the neutrality laws of the United 
States were not much, if any, stricter. In this very 
case of the Alexandra Baron Pollock quoted both Kent 
and Story in justification of the proposition that it was 
not a breach of neutrality by a State for its citizens to 
sell contraband of war to belligerents. The articles were 
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simply subject to the right of seizure in transit, and 
to confiscation. 

About the time of the hearing of the Alezandra case, 

the British Government gave another proof of its good 
faith. It was brought to the attention of he steam- 
the ministers that the Lairds were building ™™* 
a number of steam-rams. The representatives of the 
United States charged that they were intended for the 
Confederate service, and, although they could not fur- 
nish the Government with any very good evidence of it, 
yet the ministers caused them to be seized. 

They were pretty severely arraigned for it in Parlia- 
ment, and finally escaped further embarrassment by 
purchasing the vessels for the British navy. arl Rus- 
It was during the debate in Parliament upon **1* Vews 
this subject that Earl Russell, the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs in the Palmerston Government, said that he was 
convinced that the steam-rams, which had been declared 
by the builders to be for the French Government, were 
intended for the Confederate service, and that he agreed 
with Mr. Adams that the arming and equipping of 
vessels in the Queen’s dominions, and sending them forth 
to attack a power with which Her Majesty was at peace, 
would be an infringement of Her Majesty’s proclamation, 
and a virtual participation in hostilities in behalf of the 
Confederate States. Earl Russell has been very severely 
criticised by the Americans both North and South, 
which is some evidence, at least, that he was striving to 
walk the straight and narrow path. He and his col- 
leagues were also exposed to severe criticism, from both 
points of view, in the Parliament. While Sir Thomas 
Baring, Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
accused them of winking at the violations of the Queen’s 
neutrality proclamation, in the matters of the furnish- 
ing of ships and war materials to the Confederate govern- 
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ment, and allowing the Confederate war-vessels to enter 
British ports almost at will and supply themselves to 
almost any extent, the Earl of Derby, Lord Robert 
Cecil and Mr. Roebuck accused the Government of un- 
warranted interference with the rights of British citi- 
zens and of cowering before the insults offered them by 
the United States Government. 

Such was, in substance, the status of the question at 
the close of the rebellion ; and the victorious Union had 
no reasons to fear any serious difficulty in its settlement. 
If there were any in 1865, they were all removed by the 
accession of the liberal party to power in 186%. From 
this moment forward the adjustment of the claims made 
by the United States upon Great Britain through arbi- 
tration became from month to month more and more 
certain. The history of its consummation belongs, how- 
ever, to a later volume of this series. 

The second important question of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States during the Civil War was the 

The French French invasion of Mexico and the establish- 
invasion of ment of the Maximilian Empire over that 
Mexico. . 

unhappy country. For forty years, 4.e., 
from the date of Mexican independence to the out- 
break of the Civil War in the United States, Mexico had 
been practically in a condition of revolution, rebellion 

The situ. #24 anarchy. It had suffered almost annual 
tion ence upheavals and almost semi-annual changes 
between 1820 in the head of the Government. It had 
ere become impoverished and bankrupt, both po- 
litically and financially. The reign of law was almost 
entirely set aside, and the public peace was almost de- 
stroyed. Thieving, robbery and murder were the order 
of the day, and the nation seemed on the point of 
breaking up. During this long period of lawlessness, cit- 
izens and subjects of foreign states, residing or sojourn- 
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ing in Mexico for pleasure or for business, were exposed 
to outrages of every kind, and suffered severely. The 
foreign officials were not even protected. It is a well- 
authenticated fact that robbers entered the British em- 
bassy in the city of Mexico and carried away more than 
a half million of dollars. During the war between the 
United States and Mexico in the last half of the fifth 
decade of the century, the idea had been broached of a 
dismemberment of the miserable sham of a state. 

Nevertheless Mexico had succeeded in borrowing 
some money from the citizens and subjects of foreign 
powers, and these debts, together with the mexico’s 
claims for damages by foreign powers, “> 
amounted in 1860 to nearly one hundred millions of 
dollars, a sam entirely beyond the ability of the poverty- 
stricken country to pay. 

During the period between 1857 and 1860 the Liberal 
party under the leadership of Comonfort had succeeded 
in vanquishing the conservative or clerical party and in 
forcing their chief, Miramon, to seek refuge in flight 
from the country, and, when Comonfort was The advent 
apparently on the point of assuming dicta- Pde Ts 
torial powers again, had recognized Comonfort’s Minister 
of the Interior, Benito Juarez, as leader, and under his 
direction had expelled Comonfort also. Juarez was a 
full-blooded Indian, born in poverty and ignorance, but 
by the aid of a discriminating and generous-minded 
Spanish gentleman, whom he served faithfully in his 
youth, he had been highly educated, and when he was 
proclaimed President of Mexico in January of 1858, he 
was undoubtedly one of the strongest characters, both in- 
tellectually and morally, that Mexico possessed. He suc- 
ceeded during 1859 and 1860 in suppressing the rebellion 
against his Government, and in holding regular elec- 
tions in the spring of 1861, both for the presidency and 
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for the members of Congress, and was himself chosen 
president thereat. The Treasury was now, however, so 
completely exhausted that the Congress enacted a law 
suspending for two years the payment of any foreign 
obligations, either principal or interest. 

It was this act that gave the foreign powers a fair oc- 
casion for intervention. In the autumn of 1861, pleni- 

The Lon- potentiaries of the three interested powers, 
tout avgiae, Great Britain, France and Spain, assembled 
HexKe. in London and agreed to make a joint de- 
mand upon Mexico for the discharge of its obligations 
to the three countries so represented and for better pro- 
tection of the persons and property of their respective 
subjects in Mexico. They at the same time, however, 
disavowed any intention of acquiring any territory from 
Mexico or any undue advantage, or any control over the 
internal government of Mexico. What they demanded 
was simply their pay, and the reasonable protection of 
their subjects in Mexico by the Mexican Government. 

European In the early part of the year 1862, the fleet 
aint Mex composed of vessels of the three contracting 


against Mex- 
ico and the parties appeared off Vera Cruz, and the offi- 
Vera Cruz. cers respectively representing the three goy- 
ernments made their demands upon the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. The latter could, of course, promise better 
protection for the subjects of the respective powers in 
Mexico, but it could not pay anything, and the foreign 
forces proceeded to take possession of Vera Cruz for the 
purpose of satisfying the claims of their respective gov- 
ernments by collecting and appropriating the customs 
duties. 

Down to this point, the Government at Washington, 
while watching with much concern the movements of 
the allies toward Mexico, had not felt itself able, or 
called upon, to interpose. These powers had made 
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only legitimate demands on Mexico, and had disavowed 
any ulterior purposes, and the Government of the 
United States had its hands full with the re- 4. ite 
bellion at home. In the middle of the spring position of 
of 1862, however, things occurred which put States dai 
a very different phase upon the matter. The “*"°™ 
Mexican Government had at last met the demands of 
the powers in such a way as to satisfy Great Britain and 
Spain. France, however, would not settle on the terms 
offered, although they were identical with those accepted 
by Great Britain and Spain. The representatives of the 
two latter powers now began to suspect that the French 
were entertaining purposes in which they could not hon- 
orably join. They quickly settled matters with Mexico, 
and withdrew their forces from Mexico altogether. The 
French, however, remained, and now began mine 
to press their scheme for seizing the govern- of the French 
ment of the country. They demanded TS at 
twelve millions of dollars in payment of damages which 
French citizens were claimed to have suffered ; and they 
espoused the famous Jecker bond swindle, which was a 
bond issue of fifteen millions of dollars made by the 
Miramon Government and taken by the Swiss banker 
Jecker at five cents on the dollar. Notwithstanding this 
well-known fact the French demanded the payment of 
these bonds at the full face value. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment could not pay, if it had been willing to do so, 
and the French troops were headed from Vera Cruz tow- 
ard the capital. They did not have so easy@ The French 
time, however, as General Scott did fifteen eg ae c.' 
years before. It took them more than a Mexico 
year, with an army three times the size of Scott’s, to 
reach the gates of the city. 

This year, from June, 1862, to the same month in 
1863, was, as we have seen, the period of greatest de- 
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pression in the fortunes of the Union during the Civil 
War. It behooved the Government at Washington, 
therefore, to move very discreetly in its diplomacy with 
France. If the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine” is to be regarded as 
a continuing principle in the conduct of our relations 
with the European states, and not as a special declara- 
tion to meet a specific situation, here was certainly a 
plain and palpable violation of its principle. Here was 
the attempt of a European state to impose a govern- 
ment of its own making upon an American state. Mr. 
Seward still held back, however, although it 
Mr. Sew- : : 
ard's reti- was entirely evident that no other theory 
oe would explain the French movements after 
the spring of 1862. During all this time, he simply 
inquired, in a mild way, of the French Government 
what its intentions in Mexico were, saying indeed 
that the United States could not remain indifferent to 
intervention in Mexico by any European power for 
political purposes, but professing satisfaction with the 
French assurances. 
So soon, however, as the French army was established 
in the Mexican capital, the French commander, General 
The provi Yorey, and the French Minister to Mexico, 
provi : 
Blopal qr. Count de Saligny, proceeded to set up a 
lished by the provisional civil government for Mexico, 
E composed of less than fifty persons chosen 
by themselves. This government then elected three 
regents. The regents selected some two hundred 
persons as members of a national constituent assembly ; 
The empire 40d this assembly voted the establishment 
of Maximilian. of a Mexican empire with Maximilian, 
one of the archdukes of Austria, as hereditary em- 
peror. 
The Government at Washington must act now, or ac- 
quiesce in this utter disregard of the “‘ Monroe Doctrine.” 
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Still Seward delayed to take a decided position. He 
simply would not endanger the life of this Union at the 
moment of great crisis in its affairs for the 

sake of maintaining a stubborn adherence to continued ve 
the “Monroe Doctrine.” He did not even “°° 
assume the offensive in the diplomatic correspondence 
about the matter. It was nearly six months before a 
distinct utterance was made by him, and then it was 
in reply to a “feeler” from the French Government 
itself in regard to recognition of the Maximilian Em- 
pire in Mexico by the Government of the United 
States. 'The French Government held out, as an in- 
ducement, the continuance of cordial relations and an 
early withdrawal of the French soldiers from Mex- 
ican soil. 

There is no question that the virtual silence of the 
Government of the United States between July and De- 
cember had encouraged the French Government to give 
this intimation of its wishes. It is hardly to be be- 
lieved that the French Government wanted war with 
the United States, if it could secure its aims in Mexico 
without it, but it is pretty certain that if the United 
States had undertaken to thwart those purposes, the 
French would have seized upon the advantages of the 
moment to strike down any opposition which the Union 
might have undertaken. 

The Confederates were, of course, on the tip-toe of 
expectancy, and were doing everything in their power 
to excite the French against the United ta bis 
States, hoping to have thus the aid of the the Confeder- 
French in defeating the military power of a 
the Union. The Confederates did not see how the 
United States could fail to come to blows with France, 
without a cowardly backdown from a long-established 
policy. But Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward were both 

Vou. II1.—20 
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men who looked far ahead. They were both calm and 
cool and self-contained. The order of conduct to which 
they both adhered was ‘“‘one thing at a time and the 
big things first.” If the “‘ Monroe Doctrine” could not 
be upheld at the moment without endangering the suc- 
cess of the Union arms in maintaining the integrity of 
the country, then the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine” must wait 
until a more convenient time for vindication. 

Mr. Seward, therefore, answered the intimation from 
the French Government evasively. He said the United 

Sewara’s States would still maintain its neutrality in 
Wreven tea’ regard to the conflict between France and 
te Mexico, and would recognize the sovereignty 
of the people of Mexico under any governmental form 
which they might see fit to give themselves. He re- 
iterated the opinion that it would be found very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for a foreign government to 
establish itself in Mexico, or for a monarchical goy- 
ernment to exist there permanently, and he repeated 
his declaration that either of these would be disagreeable 
to the United States, but he did not say a word about 
the “‘Monroe Doctrine,” and he refrained from giving 
the slightest intimation which could be interpreted as 
a threat. 

Naturally the Confederates sneered and jeered at the 
arrant cowardice, as they viewed it, of the Washington 
aS Government, and quite unnaturally for sen- 
eunpopu- , z 
larity of Sew- sible loyal men many of the strongest Union- 
a se ists in and out of Congress did the same 
thing. At the beginning of the year 1864, it seemed as 
if the Congress would take the matter out of the hands 
of the President, and declare war on France. Resolu- 
tions were introduced to this effect in both Houses 
The Senate resolutions proposed an immediate demand 
upon France to remove her troops from Mexico, and 
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the assumption of an obligation by the United States to 
protect Mexico against European intervention in her 
internal affairs. The House resolutions declared the 
erection of a monarchical government, by European in- 
tervention, upon the ruins of an American Republic, to 
be in entire disaccord with the traditional policy of the 
United States. The House passed its resolutions, but 
the friends of the Administration in the Senate suc- 
ceeded in tabling the propositions presented in that 
body. The feeling everywhere was that the United 
States was on the point of delivering an ultimatum to 
France, and Mr, Seward felt it necessary to call the at- 
tention of the French Government to the fact that the 
President was directing the diplomacy of the United 
States, and that the President would seasonably inform 
the Emperor of the French whenever he con- , 
¢ : The Presi- 
templated any change in the policy of neu- dent’s firm 
trality. Had the President taken a less posi- err 
tive stand, there is little question that Congress would 
have committed the blunder of declaring war on France, 
the result of which upon the fate of the Union only 
almighty wisdom could then have foretold, and only 
eternal wisdom knows now. 

In the meanwhile, the French army had overrun a 
considerable portion of the country, and had placed 
garrisons in many of the chief places. The ys nitian's 
conquered people seemed to acquiesce in the acceptance of 
new régime, and Maximilian, who had at 
first made his acceptance of the throne conditional upon 
a plébiscite in his favor, overcame his scruples, and on 
April 10, 1864, formally signified to the deputation of 
Mexicans who sought him at Miramar on the Adriatic 
his willingness to have the crown of Montezuma placed 
upon his brow. In June following he arrived in the 
City of Mexico, and assumed the government of Mexico, 
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no one can doubt, with a sincere heart, a liberal mind, 
and a noble purpose. 

But he was a poetic dreamer, without statesmanship, 
administrative ability, or political tact. He tried a 

policy of conciliation, and lost thereby friends, 

Character of E Somme : 

the new Em- Without winning over enemies. Before the 
tae first year of his reign had passed, he found 
himself without any sufficient Mexican support, and de- 
pendent upon both French bayonets and French money; 
and before this first year had passed the United States 
had emerged triumphantly from the long rebellion of 
the Confederates, and had free hand to deal with the 
threatening foreign question on the southern border. 

The United States Government now sent Sheridan to 
South-western Texas. He quickly put an end to the 

Thesending Temnant of the rebellion there, and gath- 
eopraanto ered a large army about him for the inva- 
der: sion of Mexico. The victorious army could 
hardly be restrained. 

Johnson, who had just succeeded Lincoln in the 
presidency, was confident, however, that he and his as- 
tute Secretary of State would be able to get France out 
of Mexico without a war with her, and was determined 
not to have war. He concealed his determination, of 

The policy COUTSs from the French Government. He 
of, President even went so far as to send a military man to 

§ Paris to act with the American minister there 
in bringing pressure upon the French Emperor to 
withdraw his troops from Mexico. As the summer of 
1865 passed without any result, however, the President 
and Mr. Seward began to grow restless. Public opinion 
was most decidedly demanding a stern policy toward 
France in the Mexican question. Under its pressure 
Mr. Seward began, in September of 1865, to make rep- 
resentations to the French Government looking toward 
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a withdrawal of the French forces from the American 
continent. Still the Emperor evaded these mild re- 
monstrances. By the end of the year patience had 
ceased to be a virtue, even in Seward’s mind. On the 
16th of December, he sent the French Gov- gewara’s 
ernment a note, which informed France that Dotgofthetéth 


of December, 
she must withdraw from her attempt to set {$05 to the 
up a foreign government in Mexico. The ernment. 
Emperor now saw that the time for final determination 
had come. He procrastinated a few days more, and at 
last gave in. He announced his intention of with- 
drawing his troops in three detachments. The first 
should go in November of the current year, 1866, and 
the other two in March and November of 1867. When 
November arrived, the Emperor still procrastinated, and 
announced that he would withdraw the whole army 
the following spring. The Government at Washington 
remonstrated, and insisted that the French the aepart- 
should go at once. Napoleon saw his danger Teen koone 
in further delay, and yielded to the inevi- fom, México 


table. In the early part of March, the ‘of Maxi 
French army evacuated the City of Mexico, pire. 

and set its face toward the seaport where it was to em- 
bark for home. 

Maximilian was now left to his Mexican support, 
which proved to be entirely worthless in the face of the 
impetuous advance of the forces of Juarez from the 
North. It required only a few weeks to destroy the 
Maximilian Empire, and to make away with the Emperor 
and all his Mexican advisers. On the 19th of April, 
1867, the last scene in this tragedy was enacted in the 
execution of the Emperor, if so fair a name can be used 
to designate so foul an act. Thanks to the astuteness 
of Mr. Seward and the firmness of the President, the 
diplomacy of the United States in this critical period 
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was entirely successful. It did not suit those military 
men, naturally, who were thirsting for more blood, but 
The enccess 12 WAS an immense boon to the people of 
of the diplo- the country, although the people themselves 
macy of the 
Administra’ were ready to incur new burdens and dangers. 
ee It showed what a President and a Secre- 
tary of State, who are able and firm, can do in prevent- 
ing the country from entering upon a foreign war. It 
raises a strong presumption that such a President and 
Secretary can always do so, if they will. 
Mr. Seward had not used the phrase ‘‘ Monroe Doc- 
trine” at all in this controversy, but had simply fallen 
Mr. Sewara 22¢K upon the general principle that the in- 
and the Mon- terests of the United States were threatened 
roe Doctrine. 
by the creation of a monarchical government 
on the ruins of a neighboring republic by European armed 
intervention. This was a well-recognized warrant for 
interference, and Mr. Seward had the good sense to base 
himself upon it, and not invoke a doctrine which was 
not recognized by any of the European states, except 
perhaps Great Britain. He, therefore, forestalled any 
controversy in regard to his right to interfere between 
France and Mexico, and no controversy was attempted 
by any foreign state. 
The amity which had existed for so long a period be- 
tween France and the United States received, notwith- 
France ang ®#nding the final compliance of the Emperor 
the United with the wishes of the Washington Govern- 
ment, a rude shock. The conduct of Spain, 
and especially of Great Britain, stood out in bold con- 
trast with the insincerity and the craft of the French 
in this whole matter. It cannot be said that the up- 
rightness of the British diplomacy and conduct at this 
juncture disarmed the traditional ill-will of the peo- 
ple of the United States against Great Britain, but, with 
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the soon manifestly increasing willingness of that power 
to arbitrate the claims of the United States upon her, it 
operated powerfully in that direction. At any rate, the 
whole experience in the Mexican crisis served c 

to convince the people of the United States, st: Grenent 
fully and finally, that their European friends “°* ®"*"™ 
in time of need were no longer to be found where they 
were thought to be. It certainly cleared the way for 
new friendships in the future. 

The final action of the Canadian Government in 
regard to the St. Albans raid tended in the same direc- 
tion. From the beginning of the war, Can- P 
ada had been a willing asylum for Copper- Stateenaan 
heads, Confederates, and traitors. At last, in proc: 
October of 1864, the crisis in the relations of the United 
States to its northern neighbor was reached. A number 
of men in the garb of ordinary travellers, and conducting 
themselves as such, came together at the village of St. 
Albans in Vermont, near the Canadian line. They 
robbed the banks, killed a man, and attempted to fire 
the place. Failing in this, they fled before the rapidly 
gathering force of citizens into Canada, taking their 
plunder with them. Some of them were arrested on 
Canadian soil by Canadian police. The Government at 
Washington took the ground that these men were com- 
mon criminals and requested their extradition. The 
Canadian court, on the other hand, decided that the 
deeds committed by them were acts of war against the 
United States, and refused to surrender them to the 
officials of the United States. ‘The court even ordered 
the police to return the money to them which they 
had taken from the St. Albans banks, and which the 
police had seized. There was not the slightest evi- 
dence that the Confederate government had ordered this 
movement, or given anybody discretionary powers in re- 
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gard toit. It was never shown that anyone connected 
with it held a regular commission from the Confederate 
government, or was regularly a soldier in the Confeder- 
ate service. They were probably simply freebooters, 
that is, common criminals. The Canadian Government 
soon became convinced of this fact. Its courts had re- 
leased the men under the view, as we have seen, that 
they were soldiers in the Confederate service, making 
regular war, but the Canadian Parliament commanded 
the money, which by order of the court had been re- 
stored by the police to the thieves, to be made good to 
the St. Albans banks in gold coin; that is, the Cana- 
dian Government repudiated the action of its courts, in 
so far at least as the action of the court affected the 
disposition of the money captured from the thieves by 
the police. 

In decidedly severe. contrast with the conduct of Great 
Britain and France stood that of Russia and of the states 

A the German Confederation. From the 
States and time, in the spring of 1861, when Russia re- 
Hae vealed to the United States the movements 
of France and Great Britain to establish a concert of 
action of the European powers toward the United States 
in the impending struggle and her own refusal to have 
anything to do with such an understanding, this great 
Power had maintained as cordial relations with the 
Union as the principles of neutrality would allow. In 
fact, Russia seemed to follow the theory, in her dealings 
with the United States, that the Union was engaged in 
suppressing an unjustifiable rebellion against its own 
rightful authority. At last, in the early summer of 
1863, when the fortunes of the Union seemed to be run- 
ning very low, and it seemed only a matter of a little 
time when Great Britain and France would recognize 
the independence of the Southern Confederacy, the Ozar 
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sent a fleet of war-vessels into the harbor of New York 
and another into the Golden Gate. This was under- 
stood by all parties to mean that Russia would regard 
such an act on the part of France and Great Britain as 
an intervention in American affairs, and that her influ- 
ence and power in such a contingency would be thrown 
with the Union. After this manifestation, and the vic- 
tories at Vicksburg and Gettysburg, the possibilities of 
European intervention in the contest became practically 
zero. What were exactly the motives which influenced 
Russia to take the attitude which she assumed at the 
outset, and held consistently to the end, it is not easy 
to divine. The sympathy of the Russian Czar with 
the Government of the Union in its work of emancipa- 
tion may have been the force from the ideal side, and 
the hope of getting American gold for the rocks and ice 
of Alaska may have been a financial motive. But it 
is probable that Russia had not recovered from the bit- 
terness of the defeat which she had suffered at the hands 
of France and Great Britain in 1854-56, and that she 
saw great danger to herself in allowing the Anglo- 
French alliance for the protection of Turkey to develop 
into a general alliance upon many, if not all, subjects. 
This is the more rational explanation of her conduct 
in American affairs, during this period. 

Likewise the German Confederation, and the States 
composing it, and especially the leading State of the 
Union, Prussia, maintained sincere and cor-  ynitea 
dial relations with the United States through- §t*tes,_an¢ 
out the time of trial. Both principles for St 
which the United States fought, namely, union and 
liberty, had the sympathy of the German heart, and 
tens of thousands of Germany’s children bore arms in 
the great struggle, and many thousands gave up their 
lives for the cause represented by these principles. So 
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large, indeed, were Germany’s contributions to the 
strength of the Union armies and to their military sci- 
ence and discipline that the complaint was frequently 
expressed by the defeated Confederates that the North 
owed its victories to its German “‘ mercenaries.” 

When, by the close of 1864, the triumph of the Union 
became an assured fact, all of the European States grew 
much more respectful and cordial toward the United 
States, and the Union emerged from the great trial in 
possession of a naval and military power and prestige 
which secured it against any serious complications with 
any foreign State. France and England soon yielded, 
as we have seen, and despite the desires of certain army 
and navy officers to prolong the opportunities for their 
preferment and entertainment, the diplomacy of Seward 
was entirely able to cope with all foreign questions 
through the forms of peaceful adjustment. 
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Blairs, the. political possibilities in 
1860, i. 66 

Blenker, Louis, before Washington, 
i. 259 

Booneville, Mo., engagement at, i. 


Booth, John Wilkes, i. 9; assassin- 
ates Lincoln, ii. 284 

Booth, Lionel F., at Fort Pillow, ii. 
235 

Boston, the, used by Lefferts, i. 200 

Boutwell, George 8., in peace con- 
ference, i. 124 

Bowen, John 8., Vicksburg cam- 
paign, ii. 149 ; 

Bowling Green, Ky., occupied by 
Johnston, i. 252, 275, 278 ; evacu- 
ated, 284, 289 
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Boyle, J. T., demoralized, ii. 63 

Bradford, at Fort Pillow, ii. 235-236 

Bragg, Braxton, sent to Beauregard, 
1. 294; Shiloh, 296-298, 300, 302- 
304; Van Dorn’s report to, 312; 
invasion of Kentucky, ii. 61-71; 
Perryville campaign, 120-121; 
Murfreesborough campaign, 125; 
operation against Rosecrans, 181, 
183-187, 189; orders against Burn- 
side, 194; at Chattanooga, 195, 196, 
201; superseded, 205 

Braman, John M., at Chickamauga, 
li. 187, 188 

Branch, L. O’Brien, in the penin- 
sula, li. 28-24 

Brandon, Vt., birthplace of Doug- 
las, i. 10 

Brandy Station, Va., battle of, ii. 160 

Brashear City, La., taken by Taylor, 
ii. 155 

Brazil, its constitution, i. 232 

Breckenridge Democrats, i. 149, 191 

Breckenridge, John C., nominated 
for presidency, i. 70; results of 
campaign, 73, presents peace con- 
ference resolutions to Senate, 127; 

{ois the Confederates, 252; Shi- 

oh, 296, 298, 306; Murfrees- 
borough, ii. 127; at Chickamauga, 
187; near Chattanooga, 201, 202; 
in the Shenandoah, 255, negotia- 
tions with Sherman, 284, 285 

Bright, John, opinion on the steam 
rams, ii. 299 

Bristol Station, Va., Jackson at, ii. 
51 

Brooks, William T. H., under Burn- 
side, ii. 113 

Brown, Albert Gallatin, resolutions 
in Senate, i. 50; criticism of the 
Davis resolutions, i. 50 ; departure 
from Senate, 112 

Brown, George William, actions at 
Baltimore, i. 196-198; conference 
with Lincoln, 199 

Brown, John, at Harper’s Ferry, i. 
86-44, 72 

Browning, Orville H., defeated by 
Douglas, i. 15; works for Lincoln, 
65 


Brownlow, William G., attitude to 
secession of Tennessee, i. 183 

Buchanan, Franklin, resigns, i. 203 ; 
in command of the Virginia, ii 
10, 11 
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Buchanan, James, attitude to Doug- 
las, i. 46; Kansas policy attacked 
in Republican platform, 59; atti- 
tude to secession, 80; his message 
to Congress, 82-87; his handling 
of the problem, 89; relations with 
the ‘‘commissioners,”’ 90-95; spe- 
cial message, Jan., 1861, 105; atti- 
tude to use of force, 107; dealings 
with Southerners, 108; relations 
with Commissioner Crawford, 152 

Buchanan, Robert C., at Manassas, 
li. 58 

Buchanan Democrats, i. 46 

Buckner, Simon B., aids Magoffin, 
i. 194; 239; occupies Bowling 
Green, 252; Fort Donelson cam- 
paign, 284, 286-288; Perryville 
campaign, ii. 120, 122; operations 
around Knoxville, 184, 195 

Buell, Don Carlos, in command at 
Louisville, i. 287; operations 
against Zollicoffer, 279; against 
Crittenden, 281; relations with 
Halleck and Grant, 289; at Nash- 
ville, 290; order to Smith, 291; 
relation to Shiloh campaign, 295- 
298, 303-305; Corinth campaign, 
317-319 ; operations against Bragg 
in Kentucky, ii. 62-70; the Perry- 
ville campaign, 119-123; super- 
seded, 124 

Buffalo Hill, engagement at, i. 257 

Buford, John, Gettysburg campaign, 
ii. 159, 160, 166, 167, 176 

Bull Run, See Manassas 

Bulloch, James D., work in Eng- 
land, ii. 291, 292, 294 

Burnside, Ambrose E., at Roanoke 
Island, ii. 8; at Aquia, 47; Antie- 
tam campaign, 91, 94, 95; super- 
sedes McClellan, 104; the Freder- 
icksburg campaign, 106-113; his 
division system abolished, 134; 
occupation and siege of Knoxville, 
182-184, 194, 195, 202-205 ; Wilder- 
ness campaign, 249, 252, 253 

Butler, Benjamin F., in Charleston 
convention, i. 53; at Philadelphia, 
200; at Annapolis, 201; com- 
mands Department of Annapolis, 
203; at Baltimore, 204; force at 
Fortress Monroe, 215, 259; expe- 
dition to Hatteras, 268; expedi- 
tion against New Orleans, ii. 1-5, 
71; theory of contraband ap- 


INDEX 


proved by Congress, 75; opera- 
tions against Richmond, 238, 239, 
248, 251, 254; at Petersburg, 255 ; 
attempt at Fort Fisher, 272 , 

Byrne, captured by John Brown, 1. 
38 


CADWALADER, GEORGE, action in 
the Merryman case, i. 235 

Cairo, Ill., Prentiss in command at, 
i. 236; Frémont at, 247; McCler- 
nand sent from, 281; Foote at, 
282 

Calhoun, John, county surveyor, i. 7 

Calhoun, John C., views, i. 17 

California, democrats of, i. 51; troops 
at Ball’s Bluff, 263-264 

Cameron, Simon, secures cabinet 
position, i. 66; motion to recon- 
sider Clark resolutions, 112; policy 
in cabinet, 149; order for Stone’s 
arrest, 265 

Campbell, John A., relations with 
southern commissioners, i. 155-162 

Canada, relations with United 
States, ii. 311 

Canandaigua, N. Y., Douglas at, i. 12 

Canby, Edward R. S., operations 
ee Sibley, ii 6; at Mobile, 

73 
Cape Hatteras, See Hatteras, Fort 
Cee: John §., elected to Senate, i. 
1 

Carlin, William P., at Chattanooga, 
ii. 197 

Carnifex Ferry, W. Va., engagement 
at, i. 256 

Carondelet, the, at Fort Donelson, i. 
284; at Island No. 10, 316 

Carr, Eugene A., Pea Ridge cam- 
paign, i. 308, 310, 311; at Mobile, 
li. 273 

Carrick’s Ford, W. Va., engagement 
at, i. 212 

Caruthers, Robert L., in peace con- 
ference, i. 124 

Casey, Silas, at Williamsburg, ii. 16 ; 
at Seven Pines, 25, 26 

Cass, Lewis, resigns as secretary of 
state, i. 89 

Castle Pinckney, seized by South 
Carolina, i. 94 

eornek ts Station, Va., Stuart at, ii. 
4 

Cecil, Robert, opinion on the steam 
rams, ii. 300 


INDEX 


Cedar Creek, Va., battle of, ii. 259 
ee Mountain, Va., battle of, ii. 


Census of 1850, i. 28 

Centreville, Va., objective of Mc- 
Dowell, i. 216; McDowell at, 218, 
239; Johnston at, 259, 260, 274. 
See Bull Run 

Chalmette battery, silenced, ii. 5 

vac harm Pa., burning of, ii. 

Champion Hill, Miss., battle of, ii. 
151-152 

Chancellorsville, Va., battle at, ii. 
137-145 

Chantilly, Va., battle at, ii. 58 

Chapmanville, W. Va., engagement 
at, i, 257 

Charleston, 8. C., Democratic con- 
vention of 1860, i. 50-54; control 
of its harbor, 98, 94; Beauregard 
in command at, 155 ; hostilities at, 
168, 271; occupation by Sherman, 
ii. 276. See Sumter, Fort 

iene: N. C., mint seized at, i. 
84 

Chase, Salmon Portland, in peace 
conference, i. 124; policy in Cab- 
inet, 149; opinion as to Sumter, 
155, 161 

Maes Canada, John Brown at, 
z 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Confederates 
retire to, i. 289, 295; objective of 
Bragg, ii. 61; Confederate base, 
=a 64; battles near, 189, 191, 197- 
01 


Cheat Mountain, W. Va., Lee at, i. 
255; engagement at, 257 

Cheat River, W. Va., engagement 
at, i. 212 

Cheatham, Benjamin F., engagement 
at Belmont, i. 253; Perryville 
campaign, ii. 120, 121; at Chatta- 
nooga, 200; Atlanta campaign, 
243; at Franklin, 267; at Nash- 
ville, 269 

Chesnut, James, Jr., at secession 
conference, i. 79; resignation from 
Senate, 79 

Chew, R. 8., sent to Charleston, i. 
1 


Chicago, Ill., Republican convention 
at, 1. 

Chickamauga, Ga., battle of, ii. 
185-188 
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Chickasaw Bluffs, Miss., Sherman 
repulsed at, ii. 113 

Chittenden, Lucius E., in peace con- 
ference, i. 124 

Cincinnati, O., Douglas at, i. 12; 
Democratic platform of 1856 
adopted at, 46 


| Clark, Fort, attacked, i. 268 


Clark, Daniel, offers substitute for 
Crittenden resolutions, i. 110, 111; 
ie on resolutions reconsidered, 


ri John B., resolution in House, 

ae 

Clarksburg, W. Va., Rosecrans at, 
i. 256 

Clarksville, Tenn., i. 290-291; gar- 
rison captured, ii. 65 

Clay, Cassius M., political possibility 
in 1860, i. 67; in peace confer- 
ence, 124 

Clay, Henry, i. 9, 31 

Cleburne, Patrick R., at Chatta- 
nce: ii. 199, 202; at Franklin, 

8 


Clingman, Thomas L., repudiates 
Helper, i. 32 

Cobden, Richard, opinion on the 
steam rams, ii. 299 

Cochrane, John, under Burnside, ii. 
113 


| Cogswell, Milton, at Ball’s Bluff, i. 
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Sere A. V., orders to Stone, i. 
261 

Cold Harbor, Va., battle of, ii. 253 

Collamer, Jacob, on Harper’s Ferry 
committee of Senate, i. 37; on 
committee on conciliation, 96 

Columbia, 8. C., burning of, ii. 275 

Columbus, Ky., occupied by Polk, i. 
250; threatened by McClernand, 
281; evacuated, 252, 275, 279, 289 

Committee of House of Representa- 
tives on Conciliation, i. 108, 128 

Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Judiciary; re- 

ort on control of mails, ii. 222- 

23 

Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Territories, Doug- 
las chairman, i. 15 

Committee of the Senate on concili- 
ation, i. 96; unable to agree, 100 

Committee of the Senate on Harper’s 
Ferry Investigation, i. 37, 39-41 
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Committee of the Senate on the Ju- 
diciary, report, ii. 75 

Committee of the Senate on Peace 
Conference Resolutions, appoint- 
ed, i. 127; report, 128 


Committee of the Senate on Terri- | 


tories, Douglas chairman, i. 15 
Confederate States of America, pro- 
visional constitution, i. 117, 118; 
election of federal officers, 119; 
first cabinet, 121, 122; inaugura- 
tion of president, 123; prepar- 
ations for war, 135; adoption of 
laws, 137; demands for recogni- 
tion, 149; commissioners in Wash- 
ington, 153-165; action as to 
Sumter, 165; military arrange- 
ments with Tennessee, 183 ; bellig- 
erency recognized, ii. 291 
Confederation of 1781, i. 117 
Congress of Paris, i. 266 
Congress of the Confederate States, 
authorizes commissioners, ii. 151 ; 
resolution as to Lincoln’s procla- 
mation, 185; adjournment, 209; 
authorizes loan, 288; authorizes 
enlistments, 239 ; financial system, 
ii. 228, 229 
Congress of the United States, spe- 
cial session called, i. 174; meets, 
229; authorizes president to act, 
220-232 ; slavery question in, 47; 
Seward’s leadership in, 64; Bu- 
chanan’s message to, 82; effect of 
Crittenden resolutions on power 
of, 97; Buchanan appeals to, 105 ; 
message to, 227; statutes of, 229- 
232, 248; message to, 274; passes 
constitutional amendment, li. 73 ; 
resolution on the war, 74-75; con- 
fiscation act, 75; message to, 
March 6, 1862, 78-79; members 
of, confer with Lincoln, 80; de- 
bates in, 80-81; pass law on slay- 
ery in District of Columbia, 82; 
legislation of, discussed, 215-233. 
See Statutes of the United States 
Congress, the, destroyed, ii. 9, 10 
cos Ferry, Baker at, i. 263, 
Constitution of the Confederate 
States, provisional form. i. 117- 
118; adopted by Tennessee, 183 
Constitution of the United States, 
as viewed by Davis, i. 16-17; as 
viewed by Douglas, 21; effect on 


INDEX 


slavery in tervitories, 27; interpre- 
tation of, ii. 214-233 
Constitutional Union Party, conven- 
tion of 1860, i. 68 
| Cook, John E., with John Brown, i. 
37 


Corcoran, Michael, treatment by 
Davis, i. 267 

Corinth, Miss., Confederates retire 
to, i. 289; operations near, 294~ 
297, 305, 306, 317-320; battle of, 
li. 124 

Corning, Erastus, in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124 

Corse, John M., at Chattanooga, ii. 
199; at Allatoona, 262 

Corwin, Thomas, makes report of 
conciliation committee, i. 108 

Couch, Darius N., at Williamsburg, 
ii. 16; at Seven Pines, 25, 26; at 
Malvern Hill, 38, 39; Antietam 
campaign, 91; Chancellorsville 
campaign, 134, 137, 138, 142; Get- 
tysburg campaign, 163 

Covington, Ky., defended by Wal- 
lace, ii. 67 

Cox, Jacob D., in western Virginia, 
i, 212-213 

Crampton’s Pass, Md., engagement 
at, 11. 91 

Crawford, Martin J., commissioner 
to Washington, i. 151; relations 
with Buchanan, 152; at Washing- 
ton, 153-165 

Crittenden, George B., at Mill 
Springs, i. 279; joins Johnston, 
289 ; Shiloh, 296, 304 

Crittenden, John J., Whig leader, 
i. 31; committee on conciliation, 
96; compromise resolutions, 97~ 
98; Georgia telegram to, 102; 
resolutions again presented, 110, 
112; report on peace conference 
resolutions, 127; his resolutions 
again moved, 128; speech in Sen- 
ate, 1380; resolutions to be amend- 
ed, 132; opinion as to Kentucky, 
192; letter to Scott, 192, 193; 
presides over border peace confer- 
ence, 195; introduces resolution 
on the war, ii. 74 

Crittenden, Thomas L., force capt- 
ured by Forrest, ii 65; oper- 
ations against Bragg, 68; Per- 
ryville campaign, 120-122, at 
Chickamauga, 185-158 
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Crittenden, Thomas T., at Murfrees- 
borough, ii. 126-129 

Crocker, Frederick, at Sabine Pass, 
ii. 218 

Crook, George, operations against 
Wheeler, ii. 191, 192; pursuit of 
Lee, 281 

Cross Lanes, engagement at, i. 256 

Crowninshield, Francis B., in peace 
conference, i. 124 

Crump’s Landing, Tenn,, Wallace at, 
i. 294, 295, 298, 301 

Cuba, in Charleston platform, i. 52 

Cumberland, the, destroyed, ii. 9, 10 

Cumberland Gap, camp at, i. 224; 
occupied by Zollicoffer, 251 

Curtin, Andrew G., elected governor 
of Pennsylvania, i. 71, 72 

Curtis, Benjamin R., opinion in 
Dred Scott case, i. 56 

Curtis, Samuel R., operations against 


Price, i. 307; battle of Pea Ridge, | 


308-311 

Cushing, Caleb, chairman Charles- 
ton convention, i. 51; at Baltimore 
convention, 69; chairman of se- 
ceders’ convention, 70 

Custer, George A., pursuit of Lee, 
ii. 281 

Cynthiana, Ky.; occupied by Mor- 
gan, li. 63 


DAHLGREN, JOHN A., at Morris Isl- 
and, ii. 210; attempt on Sumter, 
212 ; off Savannah, 266 

Dalton, Ga., capture of, ii. 239 

Davis, Charles Henry, at Fort Pil- 
low, i. 320 

Davis, David, works for Lincoln, i. 
65-66 


Davis, Henry Winter, political pos- 
sibility in 1860, i. 67 ; 
Davis, Jefferson, compared with 
Lincoln, i. 2; with Lincoln and 
Douglas, 3-4; early life, 4, 5 ; con— 
trasted with Douglas and Lin- 
coln, 16, 17; political position, 27 ; 
on Harper’s. Ferry Committee of 
Senate, 87; resolutions in Senate, 
47-50; his resolutions discussed 
by Wigfall, 55-56; speech on 
“Popular Sovereignty,” 58, 62; 
speech on secession, 88; attitude 
to conciliation, 96, 98 ; opinion on 
caucus resolution, 103, 104; de- 
parture from Senate, 112; elected 
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president of Confederacy, 119, 120; 
inaugurated, 123; cites Lincoln’s 
inaugural, 144; appoints commis- 
sioners, 151 ; opinion quoted, 168 ; 
sends arms to Missouri, 188; moves 
to Richmond, 209; sends aid to 
Porterfield, 210; orders to John- 
ston, 217; at Manassas, 222; esti- 
mate of resources, 240-241 ; author- 
izes privateers, 265; treatment of 
federal prisoners, 267 ; commissions 
Mason and Slidell, 270; sends 
Bragg to Beauregard, 294; military 
plans, li. 19, 20, 22, 28; conference 
with Jackson, 30 ; at Glendale, 37 ; 
at Murfreesborough, 126; dis- 
places Bragg, 205; removes John- 
ston, 243; prepares to leave Rich- 
mond, 279; capture, 286; confine- 
ment, 287; sends Bulloch to Eng- 
land, 291 

Davis, Jefferson C., fails to aid Mul- 
ligan, i. 249; Pea Ridge campaign, 
808-311 ; at Murfreesborough, ii. 
128; at Chickamauga, 188; at 
Chattanooga, 198 

Davis, Reuben, manifesto on con- 
ciliation, i. 101-102 

Dayton, T. F., at Port Royal, i. 270 

Delaware, slavery in, 1858, i. 34; 
delegates in Chicago convention, 
66; attitude to call for troops, 175 

Democratic Party, work of Douglas 
in, i. 18; relation to slavery, 31; 
platform of 1856, 46; division 
threatened, 47; formation of 
creed, 50; convention at Charles- 
ton, 50-54; successes in 1862, ii. 
102 

Dennison, William, appoints Mc- 
Clellan to command Ohio troops, 
i, 206 

Department of Annapolis, Butler in 
command, i. 203 

Department of Pennsylvania, Pat- 
terson in command, i. 203 

Department of the Ohio, McClellan 
in command, i. 207 

Department of the Potomac, Mc- 
Clellan in command, i. 295 

Department of the South, proclama- 
tion of Hunter in, ii. 82 

Department of the West, Frémont 
in command, ii. 76 

Department of Washington, Mc- 
Clellan in command, i. 286 
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Department, Mountain, Frémont in 
command, i. 295 

Derby, Harl of, opinion on the steam 
rams, ii. 300 

De Trobriand, P. Regis, at Gettys- 
burg, ii. 170 

Devens, Charles, occupies Harrison’s 
Island, i. 261 ; engagement at Ball’s 
Bluff, 262, 263; at Chancellors- 
ville, ii. 144 

Devin, Thomas C., pursuit of Lee, 
ii. 281 

District of the West, Frémont in 
command, i. 236 

Dix, John A., enters cabinet, i. 105, 

iff 


10 

Dodge, Grenville M., at Pulaski, ii. 
205 

Dodge, William E., in peace confer- 
ence, i, 124 

Donelson, Daniel S., 
campaign, ii. 120 

Donelson, Fort, Tenn., capture of, i. 
283-288 

Doniphan, Alexander M., in peace 
conference, i. 124 


Perryville 


Doolittle, James R., on Harper’s | 
Ferry committee of Senate, i. 37; | 


committee on conciliation, 96 

Doubleday, Abner, at Fredericks- 
burg, ii. 111; at Gettysburg, 167, 
168 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold, compared | 
with Lincoln and Davis, i. 2-4; | 


early life, 11-13; in politics, 13- 
15; in congress, 15; contrasted 
with Davis and Lincoln, 16, 17; 
personal traits, 18, 19; Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, 19, 24 ; his politi- 
cal position, 25-27; relations with 
Buchanan, 46; in Charleston con- 
vention, 51, 54; attacked by Davis, 


58: nominated for presidency by | 


Baltimore convention, 69, 70; re- 
sults of campaign, 73; on committee 
on conciliation, 96; Georgia tele- 
gram to, 102; request in Senate, 
128; speech in Senate, 130 ; action 
on the call for troops, 175 

Douglas Democrats, i. 46, 149 

PDranesville, Va., McCall at, i. 260, 
261; engagement at, 265 

Dred Scott decision, i. 1, 19, 20, 
21, 24, 46, 47, 56, 133, 182, ii. 
229 

Dred Scott Democrats, i. 51 
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Dry Tortugas, Fla. , fortifications not 
seized by Confederacy, i. 135 

Drywood Creek, Mo., engagement 
at, i. 246 

Dudley, Thomas H., work at Liver- 
pool, ii. 293-295 

Duffie, Alfred N., Gettysburg cam- 
paign, ii. 160 

may Springs, Mo., engagement at, i. 

5 


Duncan, Johnson K., at New Or- 
leans, ii. 2, 4, 5 

aca William, near Savannah, ii. 

65 

Du Pont, Samuel F., in command of 
South Atlantic Squadron, i. 287; 
Port Royal expedition, 270; fail- 
ure at Charleston, ii, 133 


Earty, JupaL A., operations 
against Pope, ii. 48-50; at Freder- 
icksburg, 111; at Chancellorsville, 
189, 142-144; Gettysburg cam- 
paign, 163, 164, 168, 171; move- 
on against Washington, 257- 

Edward’s Ferry, Stone at, i. 263, 264 

ogi Alfred W., at Fort Pillow, i. 
82 

Elliott, Washington, L., in Corinth 
campaign, i. 318, 319 

Ellis, John W., attitude to secession, 
i. 183, 184 

Eltham’s Landing, Va., engagement 
at, ii. 17, 18 

Emancipation, proclamation of, ii. 
72-88, 97-100, 104, 114-118, 214 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, i. 76 

Emory, William H., at Sabine Cross 
Roads, ii. 237 

Esperanza, Fort, taken by Banks, 
ii. 213 

Etheridge, Emerson, attitude to se- 
cession of Tennessee, i. 183 

Evans, Nathan G., at Leesburg, i. 
259 ; at Ball’s Bluff, 264 

Everett, Edward, nominated for 
vice-presidency, i. 68 

Ewell, Richard S., in the Shenan- 
doah, ii. 20; engaged by Hooker, 
53; wounded, 55; at Antictam, 
94: Gettysburg campaign, 158- 
168, 168-171, 173; occupies Cul- 
peper, 207; Wilderness campaign, 
248, 251, 252; Petersburg and 
Richmond, 279-281 
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ee in peace conference, 
dene 
Hzra Church, Ga., battle of, ii. 244 


Farr Oaks, VA., battle at, ii. 25-26 

oa M., boards the Trent, 
i, 271 

Farragut, David G., expedition 
against New Orleans, ii. 1-5; as- 
cends Mississippi, 6 

goth bi Ark., operations at, i. 
3 

eas tame N. C., arsenal seized at, 
i. 184 


i. 

Hees Hill, Md., seized by Butler, 
i. 2 

Felton, 8. M., i. 139, 199 

Ferrero, Edward, under Burnside, ii. 
113; at Knoxville, 203 

Fessenden, William P., in peace con- 
ference, i. 124 

Field, David Dudley, in peace con- 
ference, i. 124 

Fillmore, Millard, i. 31 

Fisher, Fort, N. C., capture, ii. 272- 
273 

Fisher Hill, Va., battle of, ii. 259 

Fitch, Graham N., on Harper’s 
Ferry committee of Senate, i. 37 

Fitzpatrick, Benjamin, declines 
alo a to vice-presidency, 1. 

Ee Forks, Va., battle at, ii. “78- 
27 

Florida, delegates leave Charleston 
convention, i. 54; legislature calls 
state convention, 87; senators 
advise secession, 102; secedes, 104; 
mentioned in call for troops, 172 ; 
blockade running, 267 

Florida, the controversy over, 
292, 293 

Floyd, John B., orders to Anderson, 
i. 92; resignation from cabinet, 
94; shipments to south, 135, 238, 
240; sent to the Kanawha, 255; 
engagement at Carnifex Ferry, 
256; relations with Wise, 257; 
driven from the Greenbrier, 258 ; 
Fort Donelson campaign, 254, 287 
288 

Foote, Andrew H., Fort Henry cam- 
paign, i. 281, 282; Fort Donelson, 
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Forbes, John M., in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124 

Forrest, Nathan B., retires from 
Donelson, i. 288; raid to Mur- 
freesborough, ii. 64; movement in 
Tennessee, 125, 180; at Okalona, 
235; Fort Pillow, 236; after Nash- 
ville, 270 

Forsyth, John, commissioner to 
Washington, i. 151; dealings at 
Washington, 153-164 

Foster, John G., in North Carolina, 
ei 188 ; supersedes Burnside, 

Fox, Gustavus V., plan to relieve 
Sumter, i. 160 

France, Confederate mission to, i. 
271; in Mexico, ii. 212, 300-309 ; 
attitude to United States, 289, 290 

phoeeine Ky., legislature meets at, 
i. 2 

Franklin, Thomas E., in peace con- 
ference, i. 124 

Franklin, William B., before Wash- 
ington, i. 259; at Williamsburg, 
ii. 16; at Eltham’s Landing, 17- 
18; at Gaines’s Mill, 23; at 
Frazier’s Farm, 36; at Malvern 
Hill, 37, 38; in the Potomac, 50; 
at Alexandria, 52; at Centerville, 
58, 59; Antietam campaign, 91, 
92, 94; operations under Burn- 
side, 110-113; in Texas, 213; on 
the Red River, 236 

Franklin, Tenn., battle of, ii. 267, 
268 

Frazier’s Farm, Va., Keyes at, ii. 34 

Frederick, Md., legislature meets at, 
i. 204 

Fredericksburg, Va., 
around, ii. 106-113 

ei ely Tl., Lincoln’s question at, 
i. 4 

Free-soil democrats, i. 10, 68 

Frelinghuysen, Frederick T., 
peace conference, i. 124 

Frémont, John C., in command at 
St. Lonis, i. 236; superseded, 237 ; 
plan for security of Missouri, 247; 
proclaims martial law, 247, 248; 
order disavowed by Lincoln, 248; 
fails to relieve Mulligan, 249; 
headquarters at Springfield, Mo., 


campaign 


in 


283-287 ; at New Madrid, 316 | 
Forbes, Hugh, relations with John | 
Brown, i. 40 


249; in charge of Mountain De- 
partment, 295; in the Shenandoah, 
ii. 19, 20; declines to serve under 
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Pope, 41; proclamation as to 
slaves, 76; disapproved by Lin- 
coln, 77 

French, Samuel G., at Allatoona, ii. 
262 


French, William H., at Gaines’s 
Mill, ii. 33; Gettysburg campaign, 
165 

Frost, D. M., secessionist leader in 
Missouri, i., 188-190 2 

Fugitive Slave Law, Charleston plat- 
form on, i. 52; Buchanan’s mes- 
sage on, 84; aim of Toombs as to, 
97; Crittenden resolutions as to, 
98; 109, 113, 114; attitude of Re- 
publicans to, 133, 182; repeal ad- 
vocated, ii. 78 


Gaings’s Mitt, Va., McClellan’s 
headquarters, ii. 23; battle at, 32 

Gamble, Hamilton R., elected gov- 
ernor of Missouri, i. 247 

Gardner, Frank, surrenders Port 
Hudson ii. 155 

Garfield, James Abram, at Chicka- 
mauga, i. 188 ; engagement at Mid- 
dle Creek, 278 

Garnett, Robert Selden, sent to 
Western Virginia, i. 210; at Bev- 
erly, 211; killed, 212 

Garrard, Kenner, at Kenesaw, ii. 
242; near Atlanta, 244 

Geary, John W., at Chattanooga, ii. 
197 

Georgia, slavery in, 1858, i. 34; acts 
of secession, 79-80; legislature 
calls convention, 87; senators ad- 
vise secession, 102; character of 
seizure of forts in, 106; recedes, 
112; mentioned in call for troops, 
172 

Georgia, the, contention over, ii. 284 

German Confederation, relations 
with United States, ii. 313 

er Empire, its constitution, i. 
£ 3% 

Getty, George W., Wilderness cam- 
paign, ii. 249 

Gettysburg, Pa., battle at, ii. 166-176 

Gibbon, John, at Fredericksburg, ii. 
111; at Gettysburg, 173 

Gilbert, Charles C., Perryville cam- 
paign, ii. 120, 122 

Gillmore, Quincy A., at Fort Wag- 
ner, ii. 209-211; ordered to join 
Butler, 238 
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Gist, S. R., at Chattanooga, ii. 199, 
202; at Franklin, 268 

Gist, William H., at secession con- 
ference, i. 79 

Glendale, Va., operations near, ii. 
34-36, 38; battle at, 37 

Goldsborough, Louis M., in com- 
mand of North Atlantic Squadron, 
i. 237; at Roanoke Island, ii. 8; 
in the James, 18, 19 

Gordon, John B., at Fort Steadman, 
li. 278; surrenders, 283 

Gordonsville, Va., Pope’s objective, 
ii. 44 

Gorman, Willis A., near Ball’s Bluff, 
i. 263-264 

Gosport Navy Yard, Va., captured 
by Taliaferro, i. 178 

Grand Gulf, Miss., capture of, ii. 
149 

Granger, Gehazi, of 
Douglas, i. 12 

Granger, Gordon, at Chickamauga, 
ii. 186, 188; at Chattanooga, 196 ; 
Knoxville operations, 202, 204; 
operations against Hood, 267; at 
Mobile, 273 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson, in com- 
mand at Cairo, i. 237; occupies 
Paducah and Smithfield, 250; 
manceuvres against Polk, 252-253 ; 
engagement at Belmont, 253 ; Ken- 
tncky campaign, 281 ; Fort Henry, 
282, 283 ; Fort Donelson, 283, 288 ; 
relations with Halleck and Buell, 
289; at Nashville, 291; ‘“Me- 
moirs”’ cited, 292; relations with 
Halleck, 293; situation at Pitts- 
burg Landing, 294; Shiloh cam- 
paign, 295-307; Corinth cam- 
paign, 317, 318, ii. 71; stores 
captured, 113; Iuka campaign, 
124; Vicksburg campaign, 146- 
155; operations around Chatta- 
nooga, 190-202; plans against Lee 
and Johnston, 238, 239; Wilder- 
ness campaign, 247-254 ; at Peters- 
burg, 255, 256, 260; displaces But- 
ler, 272; final campaign, 277-283 ; 
relation to Sherman - Johnston 
Memorandum, 285, 286 

Great Britain, ships secured in, i. 
266; the Trent affair, 271-274; 
attitude to United States, ii. 289, 
290, 311; controversy over enlist- 
ment act, 291, 292; the Alabama, 


step-father 


INDEX 


sere the Alexandra case, 294— 

Greeley, Horace, opposition to Sew- 
ard, i. 65; editorial of Nov. 9, 
1860, 146, 147, 148; his ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can Conflict,’’ 146, 167 

Greenbrier River, W. Va., engage- 
ment near, i. 257-258 

Gregg, David McM., Gettysburg 
campaign, ii. 160 

Grierson, Benjamin H., raid near 
Vicksburg, ii. 148 

oo Charles, pursuit of Lee, ii. 
28% 

Grimes, James W., committee on 
conciliation, i. 96; in peace con- 
ference, 124 

Groesbeck, William 8., in peace con- 
ference, i. 124 

Groveton, Va., battle of ii. 55 

sere James, in peace conference, 
i] 


Hainzs, RicHarD, governor of Ken- 
tucky, ii. 120 

Halleck, Henry W., in command at 
St. Louis, i. 237, 254; relation to 
Fort Henry campaign, 281, 282; 
relations with Grant and Buell, 
289 ; attitude, 292; relations with 
Grant, 293; orders to Smith, 293, 
294; authority increased, 295; 
orders to Pope, 313; Corinth 
campaign, 317-319; in command 
of entire army, ii. 41; at Harri- 
son’s Landing, 42; orders Mc- 
Clellan’s return from peninsula, 
43; ignorance as to Pope, 50; plan 
as to Chattanooga, 61-62; com- 
munications with McClellan, 101 ; 
relations with Burnside, 106, 107; 
relations with Hooker, 159, 161, 
162, 165; attitude to Sherman, 
286 


Hamilton, Schuyler, at New Madrid, | 


i, 215 

Hamlin, Hannibal, nomination +o 
vice-presidency, i. 67 ; election, 72, 
73; letter from Lincoln to, ii, 100 


Hammond, James H., at secession | 


conference, i. 79; resignation from 
Senate, 79 } ¢ 
Hampton, Wade, Carolina campaign, 
ii. 275 
Hancock, Winfield 8., at Williams- 
burg, ii. 17; at Gettysburg, 168- 
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171, 174, 176; Wilderness cam- 
paign, 248-253; at Petersburg, 


Hanks, Lucy, i. 5 

Hardee, William J., at Shiloh, i. 
296, 298, 300; sent to Chatta- 
nooga, ii. 62 ; Perryville campaign, 
120; Murfreesborough campaign, 
126; at Chattanooga, 189-202; 
Atlanta campaign, 239, 243, 245, 
246; Georgia campaign, 265-266 ; 
Carolina campaign, 275, 276 

Hardin, John J., defeated by Doug- 
las, i. 18 

euern James, in peace conference, 
1, 1% 

Bae John M., checks Morgan, ii. 

Harnden, Henry, capture of Davis, 
ii. 286 

Harney, William §., in command at 
St. Louis, i. 189; relieved, 190 

Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., massacre, i. 
29, 36-44, 47 ; seized by Virginians, 
178 ; Johnston in command at, 209 ; 
occupied by McClellan, ii. 9; capt- 
ured by southerners, 91, 92 

Harris, B. D., in peace conference, 
i, 124 

Harris, Isham G., character, i. 181 ; 
subhopzed to appoint negotiators, 
182 

Harris, L. A., Perryville campaign, 
ii, 121 

Harrison’s Island, occupied by Dev- 
ens, i. 261; and by Lee, 262 

Harrison’s Landing, Va., McClellan’s 
army at, ii. 40; Lincoln at, 41; 
Halleck at, 42; withdrawal of 
army from, 47 

Hartsuff, George L., operations in 
Tennessee, ii. 181 

Hatteras, Fort, N. C., attacked, i. 
268; taken, 269 

Havana, Cuba, i. 271 

Haxall’s Landing, Va., fi. 34, 36, 37, 
38 

Hayne, Isaac W., mission to Wash- 
ington, i. 108 

Haynie, Isham N., at Fort Donelson, 
i. 285 

Hayti, recognition advocated by 
Lincoln, ii. 78; provision for col- 
onization in, 82 

Hayward, shot at Harper’s Ferry, us 
38 
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Hazen, William B., at Chattanooga, 
ii. 193,195; capture of Fort Mc- 
Allister, 265 

Heiman, Fort, Ky., abandoned, i. 
282 

Heintzelman, Samuel P., engaged at 
Manassas, i. 219, 220, 223; before 
Washington, 259; in the penin- 
sula, ii. 22; at Glendale, 36; at 
Malvern Hill, 37; under Pope, 50 

Helper, Hinton Rowan, the ‘Im- 
pending Crisis,” i. 32-34, 47, 72 

Hemphill, John, omission to vote, i. 
111 

Henderson, John B., answers to 
Lincoln’s plan, ii. 84 

Henry, Fort, Tenn., threatened by 
Smith, i. 281; captured, 282 

Henry Hill, Va., defence of, i. 221, 
228 ; ii. 58 

Herndon, William H., Lincoln’s 
partner, i. 9 

Herndon Brothers, sale to Lincoln, 


Te 

Heth, Henry, retires from before 
Covington, ii. 67; at Gettysburg, 
167; engagement with Warren, 
207 


apes Ky., occupied by Polk, i. 

25 

Hicks, Thomas H., speech at Balti- 
more, i. 196; relations with na- 
tional government, 197-201 ; calls 
legislature, 204; declares for the 
Union, 204 

Hill, Ambrose P., Antietam cam- 
paign, ii. 94, 95; at Chancellors- 
ville, 141; Gettysburg campaign, 
158-174; Wilderness campaign, 
248, 249; at Five Forks, 278 

Hill, Daniel H., at Seven Pines, ii. 
24-26; at Mechanicsville, 32; at 
Gaines’s Mill, 32; near Glendale, 
35-37; at Malvern Hill, 38, 39; 
operations against Pope, 47, 53, 
54; Antietam campaign, 90, 91; 
in North Carolina, 132, 183; Car- 
olina campaign, 275 


Hobson, Edw. H., operations against | 


Morgan, ii. 182, 183 


Hollins, George N., work in the! 
Mississippi, 1. 268; at New Ma-| 


drid, 3138 

Holmes, Theophilus H., near Centre- 
ville, i. 259; Vicksburg campaign, 
ii. 154 


INDEX 


Holt, Joseph, supports Buchanan, i. 
89; influence, 93; becomes secre- 
tary of war, 107 

Hood, John B., operations against 
Pope, ii. 47, 57; at Antietam, 94; 
at Chickamauga, 186, 187; Atlanta 
campaign, 239, 241, 243, 246; op- 
erations against Thomas, 261, 262, 
266, 267, 269, 270 

Hooker, Joseph, before Washington, 
i, 259; at Williamsburg, ii. 16,17; 
engaged at Oak Grove, 29; en- 
gaged at Malvern Hill, 43; oper- 
ations under Pope, 52-56, 59; An- 
tietam campaign, 91, 92, 94, 95; 
operations under Burnside, 108, 
111; supersedes Burnside, 113; 
the Chancellorsville campaign, 
134-145; operations preceding 
Gettysburg, 158, 159, 161, 162; res- 
ignation, 165; at Chattanooga, 
190, 192-194, 196-201; Atlanta 
campaign, 241, 243 

Hoppin, William W., in peace con- 
ference, i. 124 

House of Representatives, Davis 
and Lincoln in, i. 2, 10; Stuart 
elected to, 14; Douglas elected to, 
15; action on secession, 87; work 
of conciliation committee, 101; 
withdrawal of Southerners, 112; 
action after Bull Run, 227; action 
on Trent affair, 272; resolution 
on the war, ii. 74; elections of 
1862 for, 102 

Houston, Sam, attitude to seces- 
sion, i. 88, 121 

Howard, Benjamin C., in peace con- 
ference, i. 124 

Howard, Oliver O., Chancellorsville 
campaign, ii. 134, 136, 140 ; Gettys- 
burg campaign, 161, 166-169, 172; 
sent to Rosecrans, 179; at Chatta- 
nooga, 190, 196, 199, 202-204; At- 
lanta campaign, 244, 245; Georgia 
campaign, 263, 264; Carolina cam- 
paign, 274, 275 

Howe, Albion P., Gettysburg cam- 
paign, ii. 159 : 

Howe, Samuel G., aids Brown, i. 40 

Howell, W. B., i. 5 

Huger, Benjamin, at Seven Pines, ii. 
25-27; before Richmond, 33, 35- 
37; near Malvern Hill, 38 

Humphreys, Andrew A., pursuit of 
Lee, ii, 282 


INDEX 


Hunter, David, engaged at Manassas, 
i. 219, 220, 233; at St. Louis, 237; 
moves from Springtield to Rolla, 
254; proclamation as to slavery, 
ii. 82; repudiated by Lincoln, 83 ; 
operations against Harly, 258 

Hunter, Robert M. T., attitude to 
conciliation, i. 96, 98; speech in 
Senate, 128; statement as to Bu- 
chanan, 152 

Hurlbut, Stephen A., sent to Charles- 
ton, i. 160; at Pittsburg Landing, 
294; Shiloh, 299, 300, 302; Merid- 
ian expedition, ii. 235 


ImpopgEn, JoHn D., Gettysburg 
campaign, ii. 161, 176 

‘«Tmpending Crisis,” the, i. 33 

Indiana, election of 1860, i. 71, 72 

Isabel, the, removes Anderson from 
Sumter, i. 171 

Island No. 10, Beauregard retires to, 
i, 289; expedition against, 313- 
316; effect of capture, ii. 41 

Iuka, Miss., operations near, i. 294; 
battle of, ii. 124 

Iverson, Alfred, speech in Senate, i. 
87-88 ; omission to vote, 111; de- 
parture from Senate, 112, 115 


JACKSON, ANDREW, i. 14 

Jackson, Claiborne F., work for se- 
cession in Missouri, i. 187-191 ; 
renewed, 224; attempted seces- 
sion, 249 

J Barats Henry R., at Buffalo Hill, 
i. 257 

Jackson, James S., Perryville cam- 
paign, ii. 121 

Jackson, Thomas J., engaged at 
Manassas, i. 221, 223; 239; rein- 
forced at Winchester, 253; capt- 
ures Romney, 258; in the Shen- 
andoah, ii. 8, 18, 20; his escape, 
22; the Richmond conference, 30 ; 
march to White House, 32, 33; at 
Frazier’s Farm, 36,387; at Mal- 
vern Hill, 38; operations against 
Pope, 45-59; Antietam campaign, 
90-94; opposed to McClellan, 103 ; 
operations against Burnside, 108, 
110; Chancellorsville campaign, 
138-141 

Jackson, Miss., convention at, i. 
104; occupied, ii. 155 

Jackson, Fort, Va., capture, ii. 3, 5 
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Jacksonville, Il]., Douglas at, i. 12 

he deal in Mexican bonds, ii. 

Jefferson City, Mo., crisis at, i. 190; 
en by anti-secessionists, 191; 

Jenkins, Albert G., Gettysburg cam- 
paign, i. 161 

Johnson, Andrew, colloquy with 
Benjamin, i. 111; attitude to se- 
cession of Tennessee, 183 ; intro- 
duces resolution on the war, ii. 
74; action on Sherman-Johnston 
memorandum, 285; policy as to 
France and Mexico, 308 

J en Bradley T., telegram to, i. 
1 


Johnson, Edward, Gettysburg cam- 
paign, ii. 162, 163, 171, 172 

Johnson, Herschel V., nominated 
for vice-presidency, i. 70 

Johnson, Reverdy, in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124 

Johnson, Richard W., at Murfrees- 
borough, ii. 128; at Chickamauga, 
186 ; at Chattanooga, 200 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, i, 239; 
occupies Bowliug Green, 252; 
sends aid to Donelson, 284 ; moves 
to Corinth, 289, 294; Shiloh cam- 

aign, 295-302 

Johnston, Joseph E., in command at 
Harper’s Ferry, i. 209; threatened 
by Patterson, 214; concentrates 
at Winchester, 214; orders from 
Davis, 217; march to Manassas, 
218; engaged at Manassas. 220- 
228, 239; at Centreville, 259; at 
Manassas, ii. 8; on the Rappa- 
hannock, 13; in the Shenandoah, 
20; reinforced, 24; superseded by 
Lee, 28; at Murfreesborough, 126; 
Vicksburg campaign, 150-155; 
supersedes Bragg, 205; Atlanta 
campaign, 239-243 ; Carolina cam- 
paign, 276-277 ; surrender, 284-286 

Judah, Henry M., operations against 
Morgan, ii. 181, 182 


Kane, GrorGE P., action at Balti- 
more, i. 196 

Kansas, admission, i. 127 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, i. 1, 10, 182; 
li, 229 

Kautz, August V., at Petersburg, ii. 
256 
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Kearny, Philip, at Williamsburg, 
ii. 16,17; at Malvern Hill, 39; 
operations under Pope, 52, 54-56, 
59; death, 59 

Kearsarge, the, destroys Alabama, 
ii. 294 

Kelley, Benjamin F., at Romney, i. 
258 ; after Gettysburg, ii. 176 

Kelly, R. M., ordered across the 
Ohio, i, 249 

Kenesaw Mountain, Ga., battle of, 
ii, 241-242 

re James, quoted by Pollock, ii. 
298 


Kentucky, growth of towns, i. 29; 
slavery in, 1858, 34; delegates in 
Chicago convention, 66; attitude 
to call for troops, 174; secession 
attempted, 191 ; struggle for politi- 
cal control in, 192-194; controlled 
by unionists, 250-252; Brage’s 
invasion, ii. 61-71 

Kernstown, Va., battle at, ii. 14 

Key West, Fla., fortifications not 
seized by Confederacy, i. 135 

Keyes, Erasmus D., before Washing- 
ton, i. 259; in the peninsula, ii. 
22, 50; at Frazier’s Farm, 34; 
near Glendale, 35, 36; at Malvern 
Hill, 37, 38 ; remains in peninsula, 
131, 161 

Kilpatrick, Judson, approaches 
Richmond, ii. 145; Gettysburg 
campaign, 175,176; Georgia cam- 
paign, 263 

— : ohn A., in peace conference, 
i 

King, Rufus, at Groveton, ii. 55 

Knoxville, Tenn., i. 239 ; occupation 
ane siege of, ii. 182-184, 194, 202- 
205 


Know-Nothing Party, includes op- 
ponents of slavery, i. 30 


LAFAYETTE, Fort, Stone confined 
in, 265 

Laird and Sons, builders of sus- 
pected ships, ii. 292, 293, 299 

Lamon, Ward H.., attends Lincoln, 
i. 140; sent to Charleston, 160 

Lane, James H., engagement at Dry- 
wood Creek, i. 246 

Lane, Joseph, nominated for vice- 
presidency, i. 70 

Laurel Hill, W. Va., engagements 
near, i, 211 


INDEX 


Lecompton controversy, effect, i. 1; 
attitude of Douglas, 3; 46 

Lee, Robert E., at Harper’s Ferry, i. 
38; order of April 23, 1861, 202; 
resignation, 202; commander of 
Virginia troops, 203, 239; in com- 
mand in western Virginia, 255; 
Cheat Mountain, 257; sent to 
South Carolina, 258; supersedes 
Johnston, ii. 28; conference with 
Jackson, 30; at Gaines’s Mill, 32; 
at Glendale, 37; orders to Jack- 
son, 45; operations against Pope, 
47, 58; Antietam campaign, 90, 
96; orders against Burnside, 108; 
Chancellorsville campaign, 135- 
145; Gettysburg campaign, 158- 
178; further operations against 
Meade, 206-209; Wilderness cam- 
paign, 248-253; final campaign, 
277-283 

Lee, Stephen D., at Nashville, ii. 
269, 270 

Lee, William H. F., operations 
against Stoneman, ii. 145 

Lee, William R., occupies Harrison’s 
Island, i. 262; engagement at Ball’s 
Bluff, 263 

Lefevre, Shaw, opinion on the steam 
rams, ii. 299 

Lefferts, Marshall, at Philadelphia, i. 
200; at Washington, 201 

Letcher, John, sends force to West- 
ern Virginia, i. 208 

Lexington, Mo., engagement at, i. 
249 

Liberia, recognition advocated by 
Lincoln, ii. 78; provision for colo- 
nization in, 82 

Lincoln, Abraham, compared with 
Davis, i. 2; with Davis and Doug- 
las, 3, 4; early life, 5-7; entrance 
into politics, 7; marriage, 8; in 
natural politics, 9,10; contrasted 
with Davis and Douglas, 16, 17; 
debate with Douglas, 19-23; as a 
lawyer, 238-25; political position, 
27; nomination by Chicago con- 
vention, 65, 66 ; election, 72, 73 ; ef- 
fect of his election, 78; conditions 
at inauguration, 137; journey to 
Washington, 139, 140; inaugura- 
tion, 141; inaugural address, 141- 
145; character of cabinet, 149; 
relations with southern commis- 
sioners, 159; plan to relieve Sum- 
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ter, 160, 163 ; first call for troops, 
172; his theory of the situation, 
172; his action, 174; reception of 
his call for troops, 175, 188 ; atti- 
tude to North Carolina, 184; proc- 
lamations of April 19 and 27, 1861, 
184; attitude to Kentucky, 193; re- 
lations with Maryland authorities, 
197-201 ; appointment of McClel- 
Jan, 207; relations with Wheeling 
convention, 208; holds council of 
war, 215; message to Congress, 227, 
228; given special authority by 
Congress, 230-232; the Merryman 
case, 235, 236 ; disavows Frémont’s 
Missouri proclamation, 248; dec- 
laration of blockade, 265; as to 
piracy, 266; share in Port Royal 
expedition, 270; the Trent affair, 
272, 273; message to Congress, 
Dec., 1861, 274; order of Jan., 
1862, 277; War Order No. 8, 295; 
limits McClellan’s authority, ii. 12; 
plan for operations in Virginia, 19; 
telegram to McClellan, 237 ; prom- 
ise to McClellan, 27; relation to 
McClellan’s plans, 41, 42; restores 
McClellan to command, 59; call 
for troops, 65; attitude to slavery, 
71; inaugural address, 73; mes- 
sage of July 4, 1861, 73, 74; atti- 
tude to confiscation act, 75 ; action 
on Frémont’s proclamation, 76, 
77; message of Dec. 3, 1861, 78; 
message of March 6, 1862, 78, 79; 
conference with congressmen, 80 ; 
signs act on slavery in District of 
Columbia, 82; repudiates Hunter’s 

roclamation, 83; conference with 

order State Congressmen, 48; 
signs second confiscation act, 85; 
reads emancipation proclamation 
to cabinet, 85-87; preliminary 
emancipation proclamation, 97- 
100; removal of McClellan, 101- 
104; relation to Burnside’s opera- 
tions, 107; relieves Burnside from 
command, 113 ; emancipation proc- 
lamation, 114-118; relation to 
Hooker’s plans, 161; advances 
Grant, 190; proclamation of Sept. 
24, 1862, 217; proclamation of 
Sept. 15, 1863, 217, 218; approves 
statute on West Virginia, 230; 

roclamation on West Virginia, 

81; Grant’s despatch, etc., 251; 


action on Lee’s request, 277; as- 
sassinated, 284 

Logan, John A., in Corinth cam- 
paign, i. 318 

Logan, Stephen T., in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124. 

Logan’s Cross Roads, Ky., battle of, 
i. 279, 280 

Longstreet, James, at Williamsburg, 
ii. 17; at Seven Pines, 25, 26; near 
Glendale, 35-37 ; at Malvern Hill, 
38; operations against Pope, 47- 
49, 54-58; Antietam campaign, 90, 
91,93; at Culpeper, 1083; opera- 
tions against Burnside, 107, 108; 
sent to Petersburg, 132; at Suf- 
folk, 1383; Gettysburg campaign, 
158-178; at Chickamauga, 187, 
188; operations at Chattanooga, 
189, 190, 192; movement against 
Knoxville, 194, 195, 201-205; Wil- 
derness campaign, 249, 250; Pe- 
tersburg, 278, 281 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn., battle of, 
ii. 197 

Loring, William W., sent to Jack- 
son, i, 258; Vicksburg campaign, 
li, 149 

Louisiana delegates leave Charles- 
ton convention, i. 54; legislature 
calls convention, 87; senators ad- 
vise secession, 102; secedes, 112; 
mentioned in call for troops, 172 

Louisville, the, at Fort Donelson, i. 
286 

Lovell, Mansfield, in Corinth cam- 
paign, i, 218; at New Orleans, ii. 


Lyon, Nathaniel, work against seces- 
sion in Missouri, i. 187-191; suc- 
cess, 224; in command at Spring- 
field, 286; operations against 
Price, 243, 344; battle of Wilson’s 
Creek, 245 ; effect of his death, 246 

Lyons, Lord, the Trent affair, i, 272 

Lytle, William H., Perryville cam- 
paign, ii. 121 


a seen Fort, capture of, ii. 
2 


McCall, George A., before Washing- 
ton, i. 259; at Dranesville, 260; 
sent to McClellan, ii. 28; at Me- 
chanicsville, 31, 32; at Gaines’s 
Mill, 32 

McClellan, George B., appointed to 
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command Ohio troops, i. 106; 
given command of department of 
Ohio, 207; work in western Vir- 
ginia, 207-209 ; orders crossing of 
the Ohio, 209; at Grafton, 210; 
at Rich Mountain, 211; plans, 212, 
213; called to Washington, 2238, 
236 ; succeeds Scott, 254; work of 
organization, 259; orders recon- 
noissance, 260; orders to Stone, 
261 ; near Ball’s Bluff, 264; given 
chief command, 265; effect on 
Lincoln, 277; orders to Grant for 
Kentucky campaign, 281; orders 
to Halleck, 290; attitude, 292; au- 
thority restricted, 295; illness, ii. 
8; plan against Richmond, 9 ; au- 
thority limited, 12; operations in 
the Peninsula, 14-18, 22-48, 45, 
47; restored to command, 59, 60, 
87; at Aquia, 50; the Antietam 
campaign, 89-96 ; his final removal 
from command, 103-105 

McClernand, John A., sent against 
Columbus, i. 281; Fort Henry, 
282 ; Fort Donelson, 284, 285, 287 ; 
at Savannah, Tenn., 295; Shiloh, 
297, 299, 304; Vicksburg, cam- 
paign, ii. 152 

McCook, Alexander McD., at Shiloh, 
i, 304, 305 ; Corinth campaign, 319; 
Perryville campaign, ii. 120-123; 
Murtreesborough, 126-128; at 
Chickamauga, 185-188 

McCook, Daniel, Perryville cam- 
paign, ii. 121; operations against 
Wheeler, 191 

McCown, John P., at New Madrid, 
i. 313 

McCulloch, Benjamin, i. 289 ; joins 
Price, 244; retires from Missouri, 
246; again joins Price, 249; Pea 
Ridge campaign, 307-310 

McDowell, Irvin, under Scott, i, 215 5 
plans Manassas movement, 216 ; 
starts toward Centreville, 216, 217 : 
arrives, 218; plan of battle, 219; 
the battle of Bull Run, 220-222; 
before Washington, 259; detained 
by Lincoln, ii. 18,14; placed un- 
der Pope, 41; operations under 
Pope, 48, 50, 52-57, 59 

McIntosh, James, Pea Ridge cam- 
paign, i. 307, 310 

er tae, W. W., at New Madiid, i. 
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McKean, William W., in command 
of Gulf Squadron, i. 237 

McLaws, Lafayette, Antietam cam- 
paign, ii., 90, 91; Chancellorsville 
campaign, 138; at Gettysburg, 171 

McLean, Wilmer, Lee surrenders at 
house of, ii. 288 

McPherson, James B., Vicksburg 
campaign, ii. 149-151; Meridian 
expedition, 235; Atlanta cam- 
paign, 239, 240, 242-244 

McRae, Fort, Fla., seized, i. 269 

Magoffin, Beriah, refuses to call 
troops, i. 191, 192; attitude to na- 
tional government, 194 

Magruder, John B., resigns, i. 203; 
in command at Yorktown, 210; 
force, 215, 259; siege of York- 
town, ii. 14-16; before Richmond, 
33-37; at Malvern Hill, 38 

Magruder, Fort, Va., engagement at, 
esa ley 

Maine, election of 1860, i. 71 

Mallory, Stephen R., on caucus 
committee, i. 103; in cabinet of 
Confederacy, 122 

Malvern Hill, Va., operations near, 
ii. 35, 36; battle at, 37-39 

Manassas, Va., Beauregard in com- 
mand at, i. 209; advance upon, 
considered, 215, 216 ; Johnston ar- 
rives at, 218; the battle at, 220- 
222; effect of victory, 226; John- 
ston’s situation at, ii. 8; occupied 
by federals, 12; battle at, 57 

Manassas, the, work in the Missis- 
sippi, i. 268; at New Orleans, 
ii. 4 

Manassas Junction, Va., capture of, 
ii. 51, 52 

Mansfield, Joseph K., Antietam 
campaign, ii. 91, 92, 94, 95 

Manson, Mahlon D., battle of Rich- 
mond, ii. 66, 67 

Marshall, Humphrey, joins the Con- 
federates, i. 252; engagement at 
Middle Creek, 278 

Maryland, slavery in, 1858, i. 34; 
delegates in Chicago convention, 
66 ; attitude to call for troops, 175 ; 
struggle for political control in, 
196, 204 

Mergen the, taken by Butler, i. 

1) 

Mason, James M., on Harper's Ferry 

eommittee of Senate, i. 87; speech 
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in Senate, 128; the Trent affair, 
270-274 

Massachusetts, troops mobbed 
Baltimore, i. 178; troops at An- 
napolis, 200, 202; troops at Ball’s 
Bluff, 262-264 

** Massachusett’s State Kansas com- 
mittee,” i. 40, 41 

Maury, Dabney H., abandons Mo- 
bile, ii. 274 

Maximilian, his empire in Mexico, ii. 
807, 310 

Maynard, Horace, attitude to seces- 
sion of Tennessee, i. 183; answer 
to Lincoln’s plan, ii. 84 

Meade, George G., operations under 
Burnside, ii. 110-112; Chancel- 
lorsville campaign, 134, 136, 139, 
142; Gettysburg campaign, 166- 
177; further operations against 
Lee, 206-209; operations against 
Richmond, 2389; Wilderness cam- 
paign, 248 ; at Petersburg, 260, 281 

Meagher, Thomas F., at Seven Pines, 
ii. 27; at Gaines’s Mill, 33; at 
Antietam, 95 

et eeacioatile, Vaz., ii. 23 ; battle at, 

1 

Memminger, Charles G., in cabinet 
of Confederacy, i. 122 

Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
i. 289, 292, 298, 294; ii. 62, 125 

Meridian, Miss., expedition against, 
ii. 234, 235 

Merrimac, the, engagement with 
Monitor, ii. 9-11 

Merryman, John, case of, i. 235 


Mexico, war with, i. 10; the French | 
in, ii. 300; disturbed conditions, 
301-304; Empire of Maximilian, | 


804-309 

Hee Creek, Ky., engagement at, 
i. 27 

Middlebury, Vt., Douglas at, i. 12 

Miles, Dixon S., in reserve at Ma- 
nassas, i. 219; surrender at Har- 
per’s Ferry, ii. 92 

Military Department, See Depart- 
ment 

Military District, See District 


Mill Springs, Ky., fortified by Zolli- | 


coffer, i. 279; battle of, 280; re- 


sulting arrest of Crittenden, 296, | 


317 
Milligan, ex parte, ii. 216 
Milroy, Robert H., in the Shenan- 


Vou. I1.—22 


in | 
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doah, ii. 20,161; battle of Win- 
chester, 162 

Minnesota, admission of, i. 51 

Minnesota, Territory, i. 20 

Minnesota, the, engaged at Hamp- 
ton Roads, ii. 10, 11 

Missionary Ridge, Tenn., battle of, 
li, 199 

Mississippi, delegates leave Charles- 
ton convention, i. 54; legislature 
calls convention, 87; senators ad- 
vise secession, 102; secedes, 104; 
mentioned in call for troops, 172 

Mississippi River, hostilities on, i. 
268; objective, 277 ; operations on, 
313-316, 320; capture of New Or- 
leans, ii. 1-5 

Missouri Compromise, i. 31; attitude 
of Bell to, 181; ii. 229 

Missouri, slavery in, in 1858, i. 345 
delegates in Chicago convention, 
66; attitude to call for troops, 
175; secession attempted, 186; 
disturbances in, 187-11 ; martial 
ay in, 247; attempted secession, 
3 

Mitchel, Ormsby M., sent to Mur- 
freesborough, i. 295; on the Ten- 
nessee, ii. 62; Perryville cam- 
paign, 121 

betes John K., at New Orleans, 
ii, 34 

Mobile, Ala., occupation of, ii. 273 

Monitor, the, engagement with Mer- 
rimac, ii. 10;, 11 

Monroe, John 'I., at capture of New 
Orleans, ii. 5 

Monroe Doctrine, Seward and the, 
ii. 304, 310 

Monroe, Fortress, headquarters of 
Butler, i. 215; expedition from, 
270; Slidell and Mason at, 271; 
McClellan’s army at, ii. 13; garri- 
son ordered to McClellan, 27; 
Davis confined at, 287 

Monterey, Davis at, i. 2 

Montgomery, J. E., at Memphis and 
Fort Pillow, i. 320 

Montgomery, Ala., state convention 
at, i. 104; general convention, 116 

Morehead, arrested, i. 252 

Morell, George W., at Gaines’s Mill, 
ii. 32; at Cumberland Gap, 65, 70; 
avoids Kirby Smith, 71 


| Morgan, John H., joins the Confed- 


erates, i. 252; raids in Kentucky, 
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ii. 63, 64, 125; checked by Harlan, 
130 ; in Ohio and Indiana, 181-183 

Morgan County, Ill., political ma- 
chine, i. 13, 14 

Morrill, Lot M., in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124 

Morris, Thomas A., engagement at 
Philippi, i. 209; at Laurel Hill, 
211; at Carrick’s Ford, 212 

Morrison, William R., at Fort Don- 
elson, i. 285 

Morse, the, operations against Mor- 
gan, ii. 183 

Moultrie, Fort, left by Anderson, i. 
93; seized by South Carolina, 94, 
105 

Mulligan, James A., sent to Lexing- 
ton, Mo., i. 248; defeated by 
Price, 249 

Munford, Campbell’s letter to, i. 
158 


Murfreesborough, Tenn., Johnston 
at, i, 289, 291; Mitchel sent to, 
295, 297; raided by Forrest, ii. 
64; Nelson at, 64; battle of, 126- 
180 


NASHVILLE, THNN., secessionist 
meeting at, i. 180; camp at, 224, 
239 ; foundry at, 242 ; Confederates 
retire toward, 280; fight for con- 
trol of, 284, 289; operations 
around, 290, 291, 296 ; battle of, ii. 
269, 270 

Natchez, Miss., occupied, ii. 6 

‘* National Kansas Aid Committee,” 
i. 40 

National Nominating Conventions, 
Democratic at Charleston, 1860, i. 
50-54; Democratic at Baltimore, 
1860, 55, 69; Democratic at Rich- 
mond, 1860, 55, 70; Republican at 
Chicago, 1860, 58-67 

Nebraska Democrats, i. 10 

Negley, James S., at Murfrees- 
borough, ii. 129; at Chickamauga, 
186 

Nelson, William, operations in Ken- 
tucky, i. 193, 278 ; sent to Donelson, 
290; at Nashville, 290, 291; Shiloh 
campaign, 296, 303-305; Corinth 
campaign, 319; in Murfrees- 
borough, ii. 64; occupies McMinn- 
ville, 65; relieved by Thomas, 65 ; 
battle of Richmond, 66, 67 


Nelson, William, relation with 
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Southern commissioners, i. 154- 
161 

New Hope Church, Ga., battle of, ii. 
240 


New Madrid, Mo., i. 289; expedition 
against, 313-314; effect of capt- 
ure, ii. 41 

New Mexico, admission proposed, i. 
109; modified proposition, 132 

New Orleans, La., supplies from, i. 
242; share in local hostilities, 268; 
expedition against, ii. 1-4 

New Salem, Ill., Lincoln at, i. 6, 7 

Newton, John, at Etham’s Landing, 
ii. 17; under Burnside, 113; at 
Gettysburg, 169, 172 

New York, troops at Philadelphia, i. 
200; at Washington, 201; troops 
at Ball’s Bluff, 263, 264; riots at, 
ii. 178 

New York Daily News, the copies 
seized, ii. 220 

New York Tribune, the editorial of 
November 9, 1860, i. 146, 147, 168 

Norfolk, Va., See Gosport Navy 
Yard 

North Carolina, slavery in, 1858, i. 
34; attitude to call for troops, 174; 
secedes, 183; blockade proclama- 
tion against, 184; blockade-run- 
ning, 267 

Northern Democrats, i. 46,47; in 
Charleston convention, 53, 54; 
join Republican party, 70; atti- 
tude to secession, 88 

Northern Whigs, See Whigs, North- 
ern 

Noyes, William Curtis, in peace con- 
ference, i. 124 


Oaxk GROVE, Va., engagement at, ii. 
Offut, Denton, employer of Lincoln, 
i. 6 


a 

Oglesby, Richard B., works for Lin- 
coln, i. 65 

Okalona, engagement at, ii. 235 

Olustee, Fla., engagement at, ii. 238 

Cees Emerson, at Franklin, ii. 

Opelousas, Va., occupied by Banks, 
li. 148 

Opequon, Va., battle of, ii. 258 

Ck, 8. C., engagement at, ii. 


Ord, Edward O. C., engagement at 


INDEX 


Dranesville, i. 265; Corinth cam- 
paign, li. 124; at Petersburg, 280 ; 
pursuit of Lee, 281, 282 

Oregon, admission of, i. 51; demo- 
crats of, 51; Davis's speech on, 17 

Orr, James L., commission from 
South Carolina, i. 90 

Orth, Godlove 8., in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124 

Osterhaus, Peter, battle of Pea 
Ridge, i. 309-310 ; at Chattanooga, 
196-197 


PacrFic RAILways, Charleston plat- 
form on, i. 52 

Paducah, Ky., occupied by Grant, 
i. 250 

Palmer, John M., in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124; at Chickamauga, ii. 
186 ; at Chatiencoss, 197; Knox- 
ville operations, 20% 

Paris, Congress of, i. 266 

Parke, John G., defence of Knox- 
ville, ii. 204 

Patterson, Robert, commands de- 
partment of Pennsylvania, i. 203 ; 
threatens Harper’s Ferry, 214; 
occupies Martinsburg, 214; moves 
te Bunker Hill, 216; his blunder, 

17 

Payne, Henry B., in Charlestown 
convention, i. 52, 53 

Peace Conference, See Union Peace 
Conference 

ony Tree Creek, Ga., battle of, ii. 
24: 


Peck, John J., operations at Suffolk, 
Va., ii. 131, 188 

Pegram, John, surrenders at Rich 
Mountain, i. 211 

Pemberton, John C., Vicksburg 
campaign, ii. 149-154 

Pennsylvania, election of 1860, i. 71, 
72; troops at Washington, 178 

Perry, the, capture of the Savan- 
nah, i. 266 

Perryville, Ky., battle of, ii. 121-123 

Petersburg, Va., Longstreet’s base, 
ii. 132; operations against, 255, 
256, 260, 279 4 

Pettigrew, J. Johnston, in North 
Carolina, ii. 132 

Pettus, Edmund W., at Chatta- 
nooga, ii, 197 

Phelps, John W., at Ship Island, i. 
269; at New Orleans, ii. 5 
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Philadelphia, Pa., attitude to slav- 
ery, i. 148 

Philippi, W. Va., engagement at, 
i. 209, 211 

Phillips, Wendell, opinion of Lin- 
coln’s nomination, i. 66; speech 
on secession, 148-149 

Pickens, Francis W., elected gover- 
nor of South Carolina, i. 79; de- 
mands surrender of Sumter, 108; 
allows Fox to visit Sumter, 160; 
his despatch to Campbell, 161; 
formal notice served, 162, 163 

| Pickens, Fort, 8. C., not seized by 
Confederacy, i. 185; policy of ad- 
ministration, 158 ; attacked, 269 

Pickett, George E., at Gettysburg, 
ii. 172-174; captured, 281 

Pierpont, Francis H., elected gover- 
a of Virginia, i. 210; asks help, 

0 

Pike, Albert, Pea Ridge campaign, 
i. 307, 312 

Pen Ky., engagement near, i. 

Ki 

Pillow, Gideon J., i. 239; engage- 
ment at Belmont, 253; Fort Don- 
elson campaign, 284, 286-288 

Pillow, Fort, Tenn. ,i.319; evacuated, 
320 ; taken by Forrest, ii. 235, 236 

Pinkerton, Allan, i. 139 

Pittsburg Landing, Tenn., Sher- 
man at, i. 294; concentration at, 
295; situation at, 296-298; the 
battle near, 800-806, 317, 319 

Pitisburg, the, at Island No. 10, i. 
316 

Platform, Democratic of 1856, i. 46, 
58, 55; Democratic of 1860, 
Charleston, 51-58, 61; Repub- 
lican of 1860, 59-64; basis of the 
Republican, 98 ; relation of Repub- 
lican platform to slavery, ii. 72; 
Republican of 1860, 73 

Pleasanton, Alfred, at Chancellors- 
ville, ii. 141; Gettysburg cam- 
paign, 159, 160, 163, 174 

Polk, Leonidas, i. 239; occupies 
Hickman and Columbus, 250; re- 
lations with Kentucky legislature, 
251; engagement at Belmont, 253 ; 
at Corinth, 289, 294; Shiloh, 296, 
298, 300; sent to Chattanooga, i. 
62; Perryville campaign, 120, 121, 
123 ; at Murfreesborough, 126 ; at 
Chickamauga, 186, 187; at. Chat- 
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tanooga, 189; at Meridian, 235; 
Atlanta campaign, 239, 241 

Pollock, Baron, opinion in Alezan- 
dra case, 296, 298 

Pope, John, expedition against New 
Madrid, i. 313, 314; against Island 
No. 10, 315, 316 ; effect, 317; Cor- 
inth campaign, 317-319 ; command 
increased, ii. 41; his plans, 42; 
operations in northeastern Vir- 
ginia, 44-58 ; superseded, 59 

“Popular Sovereignty,” i. 15, 19, 20, 
27, 46, 47, 51, 52, 58. See “ Squat- 
ter Sovereignty” 

Porter, David D., at New Orleans, 
ii. 3,5; near Vicksburg, 146-149; 
on the Red River, 236, 237; at 
Fort Fisher, 272, 273 

Porter, Fitz John, before Washing- 
ton, i. 259 ; at Gaines’s Mill, ii. 23; 
engaged with Branch, 24; at 
Gaines’s Mill, 32,33; at Malvern 
Hill, 36-38; at Aquia, 50; at 
Groveton, 55-57; at Manassas, 58; 
at Chantilly, 59 

Porterfield, G. A., sent with force to 
western Virginia, i. 208; engage- 
ment at Philippi, 209 ; aid sent to, 
210 

eee: Miss., capture of, ii. 
1 


Port Hudson, La., objective of 
Bragg, ii. 61 ; capture of, 155 

Port Royal, S. C., expedition to, i. 
268; captured, 269, 270 

Powell, Lazarus W., on committee 
on conciliation, i. 96 ; proposes 
amendment to Crittenden resolu- 
tions, 182 

Powhatan, the, 
Pickens, i. 163 

Prentiss, Benjamin M., in command 
at Cairo, i. 236; superseded, 287; 
in Shiloh campaign, 295, 297, 299, 
300, 802 

Preston, William, joins the Confeder- 
ates, i. 252 

te Samat Ky., engagement near, 
i 27 

Price, Rodman M., in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124 

Price, Sterling, work in Missouri, 
i. 224-239 ; 
Lyon, 248 ; engagement with Sigel, 
244; battle of Wilson’s Creek, 245 ; 
engagement at Drywood Creek, 


ordered to Fort 


Movements against | 


INDEX 


246 ; occupies Fort Scott, 246; de- 
feats Mulligan, 249; joins Mc- 
Culloch at Neosho, 249; occupies 
Cassville, 249; occupies Spring- 
field, 254; at Corinth, 306; oper- 
ations against Curtis, 307; battle 
of Pea Ridge, 308-311; Corinth 
campaign, 318; occupies Iuka, ii. 
124 

Pritchard, Benjamin D., capture of 
Davis, ii. 286 

Prussia, relations with United 
States, ii. 313 

Pugh, George E., in Charleston con- 
vention, i. 53; vote in Senate, 58 


Rains, JamMEs E., engagement with 
Lyon, i. 245 

Raleigh, N. C., convention at, i. 183 

; Raymond, Miss., engagement at, ii. 
150 

Reagan, John H., in cabinet of Con- 
federacy, i. 122 

Reno, Jesse L., at Roanoke Island, 
ii. 9; Culpeper, 47; operations 
under Pope, 438, 50, 52, 54-56, 59; 
Antietam campaign, 91 

Republican party, relation to views 
of Lincoln, i 26; relation of 
Clay to its principles, 31; absorbs 
Northern Whigs, 32; reason for 
success in 1860, 64; election of 
1860, 71-73 ; basis of its platform, 
98; relation to plans of Toombs 
and Crittenden, 99; attitude to 
secession, 115; relation of leaders 
to conciliation, 131-134; abolition- 
ist wing of, 148; relation to 
slavery, ii. 71; Chicago platform, 
73; its platform realized, 84 

Resaca, Ga., occupation of, ii. 240 

Reynolds, John F., operations under 

ope, ii. 50, 52, 58; Chancellors- 

ville campaign, 134, 187, 139, 142; 
Gettysburg campaign, 161, 166, 167 

Reynolds, Joseph J., in western 
Virginia, i. 256; at Cheat Mountain 
and Buffalo Hill, ii. 57; at Chicka- 
mauga, 187, 188 

Rhett, Robert B., theory of the 
constitution, i. 17,18; opinion on 
secession movement, ii. 116 

Rhode Island, attitude of Democratic 
war governor, i. 175 

Rice, Henry M., committee on con- 
ciliation, i. 96 
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Rich Mountain, W. Va., engage- 
ment at, i. 211 
Richardson, Israel B., at Antietam, 


ii. 95 
Richardson, Fort, captured, ii. 125 
Richmond, Ky., battle at, ii. 66, 67 
Richmond, Va., action of convention 
at, i. 177; congress at, 209; Lee 
in command at, 210; foundry at, 
242; objective, 277; operations 
against, ii. 260 
Richmond, the, attacks Fort Mc- 
Rae, i. 269 
Ricketts, James B., at Cedar Moun- 
tain, ii. 46; under Pope, 54, 58 
Rives, William C., in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124; conversation with 
_ Lincoln, 140 
Roanoke Island, N. C., expedition 
againat, ii. 8, 9 
Rodes, Robert E., Gettysburg cam- 
paign, ii. 163, 171 
Rodney, George B., in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124 
Roebuck, John A., opinion on the 
steam rams, ii. 300 
Rolla, Mo., i. 244, 245; Sturgis re- 
treats to, 246, 247, 248; headquar- 
ters of Hunter, 254; Curtis moves 
from, 307 
Roman, A. B., commissioner to 
Washington, i. 151 
Romney, W. Va., captured by Jack- 
son, i. 258 
Rosecrans, William S., in command 
in western Virginia, i. 236, 255; 
eeonent at Carnifex Ferry, 
256; against Lee, 257; supersedes 
Buell, ti. 124; Corinth campaign, 
124, 125 
aign, 136-130 ; reinforced, 179; 
hickamauga campaign, 180, 183- 
189; superseded by Thomas, 192 
Rousseau, Lovell H., organizes Ken- 
tucky troops, i. 194; Perryville 
campaign, ii. 121; at Murfreesbor- 
ough, 128 
Ruffin, Thomas, in peace conference, 
i, 124 
Runyon, Theodore, 
campaign, i. 219, 220 
Russell, David A., Gettysburg cam- 
aign, ii. 160; operations against 
ee, 208 
Russell, Lord, opinion on the steam 
rams, ii, 299 


in Manassas 


; Murfreesborough cam- | 
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Russia, relations with United States, 
li. 312 

yi Annie, Lincoln’s fiancée, 
i. 


SapinzE Cross Roaps, La., battle 
of, ii. 237 

St. Albans, Vt., the raid at, ii. 311 

eas the, at Fort Donelson, i. 

St. Louis, Mo., Douglas at, i. 12; 
attempt to seize arsenal at, 187; 
headquarters of Frémont, 236; 
headquarters of Halleck, 237 

sr em Fort, La., capture, ii 


St. Thomas, B. W. L, i. 271 

Sandford, Charles W., operations 
under Patterson, i. 217, 218 

San cence the, in the Trent affair, 
i. 271 

Santa Fé, N. M., occupied, ii. 6 

sig Rosa Island, Fla., occupied, i. 

Behn Se Station, Va., engagement at, 
li. ¢ 

Savannah, the, capture and case of, 
i. 266, 267 

Schenck, Robert C., in the Shenan- 
doah, ii. 20, 162 

Schoepf, Albin, operations in Ken- 
tucky, i. 278; at Mill Springs, 
279, 280; Perryville campaign, ii. 
122 

Schofield, George W., Atlanta cam- 
paign, ii. 239, 243, 244, 246; opera- 
tions against Hood, 262, 266- 
268, 270; Carolina campaign, 276, 
277 

Schurz, Carl, at Chancellorsville, ii. 
140 ; Gettysburg campaign, 168 

Scott, Winfield, prepares for Lin- 
coln’s inauguration, i 141; opin- 
ion as to Sumter, 155, 160; pro- 
vision for attack, 176, 179; letter 
from Crittenden, 192; consulted 
by Lincoln, 198; letter from Lee, 
202; force under his command, 
215; attitude to Manassas move- 
ment, 215, 216; retires, 254 

Scott, Fort, Kan., occupied by 
Brice, i. 246 

Secession, theory, i. 74, 75 ; discussed, 
75-78 ; acts of South Carolina, 78, 
79; of Georgia, 80; the opinion of 
Attorney-General Black, 80, 81; 
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President Buchanan’s message, 82- 
87; speeches in the Senate, 87, 88 ; 
final action of South Carolina, 88 ; 
ordinances passed, 104; the cau- 
cus of Senators, 102; act of 
Georgia, 112; of Louisiana, 112; 
Rhett’s opinion, 116 ; act of Texas, 
121, 122; Lincoln’s opinion of effect 
of ordinances, 143; of New York 
city proposed, 147; action of Vir- 
ginia, 177, 178 ; action of Tennes- 
see, 183; action of North Caro- 
lina, 183-185 ; action of Arkansas, 
186; attempted in Missouri, 186, 
rh 191 ; mock action in Missouri, 


Seddon, James A., in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124 

Sedgwick, John, at Antietam, ii. 
95; Chancellorsville campaign, 
134, 1387, 189, 142-144 ; Gettysburg 
campaign, 159, 160, 166, 169, 172; 
operations against Lee, 207, 208; 
Wilderness campaign, 248-250 
Selma, Ala., expedition against, ii. 
234 


Senate of the United States, Lincoln 


a candidate for, i. 10; Trumbull 
elected to, 10; Douglas elected to, 
21; Douglas a candidate for, 15; 
excitement in, 47; resolution of 
Davis, 47; speech by Wigfall, 55, 
56; discussion and adoption of the 
Davis resolutions, 57, 58; with- 
drawal of Southern members, 87 ; 
work of conciliation committee, 
96-101 ; caucus of Southen mem- 
bers, 108 ; withdrawal of Souther- 
ners, 112; action on peace confer- 
ence resolutions, 127; admits 
Senators from loyal Virginia legis- 
lature, 210; speech of Sumner on 
Trent affair, 273; resolution on 
the war, ii. 74. See Statutes of 
the United States 

ain Pines, Va., ii. 22; battle of, 
by) 

Seward, Frederick W., interview 
with Lincoln, i. 139 

Seward, William H., presidential 
candidate, i. 64, 65; committee on 
conciliation, 96 ; plan for compro- 
mise, 99; committee on peace con- 
ference resolutions, 127, 128; policy 
toward South, 149; dealings with 
commissioners, 153-159; opinion 


INDEX 


as to Sumter, 155; orders naval 
force, 163; instructions as to Pres- 
ident’s proclamations, 185; the 
Trent affair, 272-274; in confi- 
dence of Lincoln, ii. 85; attitude 
to emancipation proclamation, 87 ; 
character, 288-290; action as to 
Mexico, 304-310 

Seymour, T'ruman, engaged at Olus- 
tee, ii. 238; the Wilderness, 250 

Shackelford, James M., operations 
against Morgan, ii. 183; engage- 
ment at Bean’s Station, 204 

Shaler, Alexander, the Wilderness, 
ii. 250 

Sharpsburg, Md., battle of, ii. 93-96 

Shaw, Robert Gould, at Fort Wag- 
ner, li. 211 

Shenandoah Valley, the, Jackson 
in, ii. 8, 13; Sheridan in, 254, 258 ; 
Early in, 257 

Sheridan, Philip, Perryville cam- 
paign, ii, 121; at Murfreesbor- 
ough, 128; at Chickamauga, 187, 
188; at Chattanooga, 200; Wil- 
derness campaign, 248, 250, 251 ; in 
the Shenandoah, 254, 258, 259; 
Five Forks, 279; pursuit of Lee, 
280-283 ; in Texas, 308 

Sherman, Thomas W., Port Royal 
expedition, i. 270 

Sherman, William ‘Tecumseh, at 
Louisville, i. 237, 252; onthe Ten- 
nessee, 294; Shiloh, 297, 299-306 ; 
repulsed at Chickasaw Bluffs, ii. 
113; Vicksburg campaign, 148, 
150, 154, 155; operations around 
Chattanooga, 192-199; relief of 
Knoxville, 202-204 ; Meridian ex- 
pedition, 234, 235; Red River ex- 
pedition, 236; Atlanta campaign, 
238-246 ; Georgia campaign, 261- 
266; Carolina campaign, 274-277 ; 
surrender of Johnston, 284-286 

Shields, James, in the Shenandoah, 
li. 18, 19, 21, 22; battle of Kerns- 
town, 14 

Sy Tenn., the battle of, i, 300- 

Ship Island, Miss., occupied, i. 269; 
Butler at, ii. 1 

Sibley, Henry H., defeated by Can- 
by, ii. 6 

Sickles, Daniel E., speech on New 
York City secession, i. 147; at 
Seven Pines, ii. 27; Chancellors- 
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ville campaign, 134, 137, 138, 140- 
142; Gettysburg campaign, 161, 
166, 168-172 

Sigel, Franz, occupies Springfield, 
Mo., i. 244; engagement with 
Price, 244; battle of Wilson’s 
Creek, 245; Pea Ridge campaign, 
308-811 ; supersedes- Frémont, ii. 
41; at Cedar Mountain, 46; oper- 
ations under Pope, 48, 50, 52, 55, 
56; operations in West Virginia, 
238 

Sill, Joshua W., Perryville cam- 
paign, ii. 122 

Slavery, republican doctrine as to its 


extension, i. 24; effect of constitu- | 
tion upon, in territories, 27; its | 
extent in 1860, 28; hostility to, at | 
South, 29 ; attitude of Whig party, | 
81; strength in 1858, 34; agitated | 
in Congress, 47; relation to elec- | 
tion of 1860, 69. See Emancipation | 


Slave-trade, i. 24 

Slidell, John, on caucus commit- 
tee, i. 108; omission to vote, 111; 
opinion on effect of Lincoln’s ac- 
ae. 115; the Trent affair, 270- 

74, 

Blocum, Henry W., Chancellorsville 

campaign, ii. 134, 136, 137 ; Gettys- 


burg campaign, 166, 168; sent to | 


Rosecrans, 179; at Chattanooga, 
190; Georgia campaign, 263, 264 ; 
Carolina campaign, 274-276 

Smith, Andrew J., on the Red 
River, ii. 236; battle of Nashville, 
269, 270; at Mobile, 273 

Smith, Caleb B., in peace confer- 
ence, i. 124; policy in cabinet, 149 

Smith, Charles F., sent against Co- 
lumbus, Ky., i. 253; engagement 
at Belmont, 258 ; Fort Henry cam- 
paign, 281, 282; Fort Donelson, 
284, 285, 287; sent to Clarksville, 
290; order from Buell, 291; sent 
to Hastport, 293; operations on 
the Tennessee, 294 

Smith, Edmund Kirby, engaged at 
Manassas, i. 221, 223; at Chatta- 
nooga, ii. 62; invades Kentucky, 
65-67, 69-71; Perryville campaign, 
120-122 ; Murfreesborough, 126 ; at 
Sabine Cross Roads, 236; surren- 
ders, 286 

Smith, Gerritt, aids Brown, i. 40 

Smith, Gustavus W., at Seven 
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Pines, ii. 25, 26; Carolina cam- 
paign, 275 

Smith, William Farrar, letter to 
Lincoln, ii. 112,113; at Chatta- 
nooga, 193; at Cold Harbor, 253 ; 
at Petersburg, 255 

Smith, William Sooy, engagement at 
Okalona, ii. 235 

Sraerhaeld, occupied by Grant, i. 

South Carolina, acts of secession, i. 
78, 79, 88; the commissioners to 
the President, 90-95, 106; dele- 
gates leave Charleston convention, 
54; legislature calls convention, 
87; begins hostilities, 168; men- 
tioned in call for troops, 172 

South Mountain, Md., engagements 
at, ii. 91 

Southern Democrats, i. 47, 60, 61, 
69, '70, 73, 96 

pape Joshua F., Lincoln’s friend, 
i 


Sprague, William, action on call for 
troops, i. 175 
Springdale, Iowa, John Brown at, i. 


37, 4 

Springfield, Ill., Lincoln’s home, i. 
7; Lincoln’s speech at, 25 

Springfield, Mass., armory at, i. 238 

Springfield, Mo., Lyon in command 
at, 1. 286; occupied by Sigel, 244 ; 
Frémont at, 249; abandoned by 
Hunter, occupied by Price, 254; 
abandoned by Price, 307; opera- 
tions near, 308-310 

“Squatter sovereignty,” i. 15, 19, 
20, 24, 27, 46, 47, 51, 52, 54, 58 

Stanley, David 8., operations against 
Hood, ii. 262 

Stanton, Edwin M., becomes attor- 
ney-general, i. 89; influence, 93; 
eftect of War Order No. 3, 295; 
plan for operations in Virginia, ii. 
19; attitude to emancipation proc- 
lamation, 86 ; at Cairo, 190 ; action 
on Lee’s request, 277 

Star of the West, the, attempt to 
relieve Sumter, i. 106-108; fired 


on, 168 

Starkweather, John C., Perryville 
campaign, ii. 121 

State sovereignty, i. 119, 135 

State’s rights, i 81, 85, 145, 149; ii. 
215 

Statutes of the United States, of July 
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22, 25, 1861, i. 230; of July 13, 
1861, 231-232; of July 17, 1861, 
231 ; of August 6, 1861, 231, 248, ii. 
%5, 78; abolishing slavery in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 82; of March 
13, 1862, 83, 99; of June 19, 1862, 
84; of July 17, 1862, 85, 87, 99, 
214; of March 3, 1863, 215-217; 
of August, 1861, 219; of July 1, 
1862, 220-222; of March 8, 1863, 
224; of February 25, 1863, 226-228; 
of June 3, 1864, 227; of March 3, 
1865, 227; of February 24, 1863, 
229; December 31, 1862, 230 

Steadman, Fort, Va., attack on, ii. 
278 

Stearns, George L., aids Brown, i. 
40; testimony, 40 

Steedman, James B., ordered across 
the Ohio, i. 209 

Steele, Frederick, Red River cam- 
paign, li, 236, 237 

Steinwehr, Adolph von, at Chancel- 
lorsville, ii. 140 

Stephens, Alexander H., speech in 
Georgia legislature, i. 79; result, 
80; elected vice-president of Con- 
federacy, 120 

Stevenson, Carter L., at Chatta- 
nooga, ii. 197 

Stewart, Alexander P., at Chatta- 
nooga, ii. 200; Atlanta campaign, 
243; at Franklin, 267; at Nash- 
ville, 269 

Stockton, Robert F., in peace con- 
ference, i. 124 

Stokes, William B., attitude to 
secession of Tennessee, i. 183 

Stone, Charles P., before Washing- 
ton, i, 259; McClellan’s order to, 
261; engagement at Ball’s Bluff, 
262-264 ; arrest, 265 

Stoneman, George, at Williamsburg, 
ii. 16; raid, 23; Chancellorsville, 
135, 145; Atlanta campaign, 244 

Story, Joseph, quoted by Pollock, ii. 
298 


Stringham, Silas H., expedition to 
Hatteras, i. 268 

Strong, George C., at Fort Wagner, 
ii. 210-211 

Stuart, James H. B., engagement at 
Dranesville, i. 265; raid, ii. 29; at 
Catlett’s Station, 49; operations 
against Burnside, 108; Chancel- 
lorsville campaign, 137, 139, 140; 
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Gettysburg campaign, 158, 160, 
164, 169, 174-176; engaged with 
Sheridan, 251 

Stuart, John T., Lincoln’s partner, i. 
8; defeats Douglas, 14 

Sturgis, Samuel D., retreats to 
Rolla, i. 246; under Burnside, ii. 
113 

Suffolk,Va., operations near, 131-133 

Sullivan, Jeremiah C., checks For- 
rest, ii. 130 

Sumner, Charles, position in the 
Trent affair, i. 273, 274; proposed 
resolutions, ii. 81 

Sumner, Edwin V., in the Penin- 
sula, ii. 23; at Seven Pines, 25, 
26 ; at Savage Station, 35 ; at Glen- 
dale, 36; at Malvern Hill, 37; at 
Aquia, 50; Antietam campaign, 
91, 92, 94, 95; operations under 
Burnside, 107,108, 110, 112, 113 

Sumter, the, Southern privateer, i. 
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Sumter, Fort, 8. C., occupied by An- 
derson, i., 93, 105; attempt at 
relief,107; surrender demanded, 
108 ; not among first seizures, 185; 
situation at Washington, 155-159; 
plan for relief, 160, 163; evacua- 
tion demanded, 165; attacked, 
166; surrender, 171; attempt to 
take, ii. 212 

Sykes, George, at Gaines’s Mill, ii. 
382; at Chancellorsville, 139; 
Gettysburg campaign, 166, 169, 
bis 172; operations against Lee, 

7 ; 


TaBor, Iowa, John Brown at, i. 40 
Talbot, Theodore, sent to Charles- 
ton, i. 162 
Taliaferro, William B., captures 
Gosport Navy Yard, i. 178; at 
Fredericksburg, 111 
serine Fla., convention at, i. 
4 
Tammany, regiment at Ball’s Bluff, 
i. 263 
Taney, Roger Brooke, opinion in 
erryman case, i. 235, 236 
Tappan, Mason W., makes minority 
report, i. 110 
Tariff, in Republican platform of 
1860, i. 683 
Tatnall, Josiah, at Port Royal, i, 
270; destroys the Virginia, ii. 18 
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Tnyler. J. H., under Burnside, ii. 


Taylor, Richard, defeated by Banks, 
ii. 148; takes Brashear City, 155; 
at Sabine Cross Roads, 236; sur- 
renders, 286 

Taylor, Zachary, i. 4 

Tennessee, growth of towns, i. 29; 
slavery in, 1858, 34; attitude to 
call for troops, 175; effect on 
Bell’s action, 180; military alli- 
ance with Confederacy, 183; se- 
cedes, 183; operations in, 277; 
results, 289 

Terrill, William R., Perryville cam- 
paign, ii. 121, 122 

Terry, Alfred H., at Fort Wayne, 
ii. 210; at Fort Fisher, 272; at 
Goldsboro, 276, 277 

Texas, slavery in, 1858, i. 35; dele- 
gates leave Charleston convention, 
54; senators advise secession, 102; 
secedes, 121; takes control of 
federal property, 136 ; mentioned 
in call for troops, 172 

Thayer, James 8., speech at New 
York, i. 147, 148 

Thayer, John M., Fort Donelson 
campaign, i, 284 

Theodora, the, carries Mason and 
Slidell, i, 271 

Thomas, George H., at Mill Springs, 
i, 279, 280; Johnston retires be- 
fore, 284; Corinth campaign, 317, 
318 ; relieves Nelson, ii, 65; opera- 
tions against Bragg, 69; Perry- 
ville campaign, 122, 123; Mur- 
freesborough, 126,127; at Chicka- 
mauga, 185-188 ; supersedes Rose- 
crans, 192; Chattanooga, 193, 195, 
198, 199, 205; Atlanta campaign, 
239, 242, 248, 246; operations 
against Hood, 261, 263, 267, 269 

Thomas, Philip F., resigns from 
cabinet, i. 107 

Thompson, Jacob, resigns from cab- 
inet, i. 107 

Thomson, John R., committee on 
peace conference resolutions, i. 127 

Thomson, 8. Edgar, i, 199 

Tilghman, Floyd, Fort Henry cam- 
paign, i, 282, 283 fi ; 

Todd, Mary, marriage to Lincoln, i. 


8,9 
Toombs, Robert, proposition as to 
secession, i. 80 ; attitude on concili- 
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ation, 96-98, 99; his telegram to 
the Savannah News, 101; absence 
from Senate, 111; departure from 
Senate, 112; candidate for presi- 
dency of Confederacy, 119; in cab- 
inet of Confederacy, 122 

Trent, the, affair of the, i. 278, 274; 
li, 290 

Trumbull, Lyman, elected senator, 
i. 10; committee on peace conter- 
ence resolutions, 127, 128 ; bill dis- 
cussed, ii. 81 

Turchin, John B., at Chattanooga, 
ii. 194 

Turner’s Gap, Md., engagement at, 


li. 91 

Twiggs, David E., surrender to Tex- 
ans, i. 136 

Tybee Island, Ga., occupied by fed- 
erals, i. 270 

Tyler, Daniel, engaged at Black- 
burn’s Ford, i. 218; engaged at 
Manassas, 219-221 

Tyler, Erastus B., at Harper’s Ferry, 
ii. 161 

Tyler, John, in peace conference, i. 
124; chairman of convention, 125 


Union Peace CONFERENCE, mem- 
bers, i. 124 ; work, 125-127; result, 
128, 129 

United States Military Academy, 
Davis graduates, i. 4 

United States Supreme Court, i. 23, 
61, 114, 1388. See Milligan 


VALVERDE Farms, N. M., engage- 
ment at, ii. 6 

Van Buren, Martin, gives office to 
Douglas, i. 14 

Van Cleve, Horatio P., at Murfrees- 
borough, ii, 127-129; at Chicka- 
mauga, 187 

Van Dorn, Earl, at Corinth, i. 306 ; 
in Arkansas, 307; battle of Pea 
Ridge, 310-312; Corinth cam- 
paign, 318; occupies Vicksburg, 
li. 62; at Holly Springs, 113; 
Iuka, 124 

Vermont, election of 1860, i. 71 

Vicksburg, Miss., i. 820; reinforced, 
ii. 5; reached by Farragut, 6; ob- 
jective of Bragg, 61; occupied by 
Van Dorn, 62; capture of, 153, 154 

paenns Station, Va,, engagement at, 
i, 21 
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Vincent, Strong, at Gettysburg, ii. 
170 

Virginia, delegates in Chicago con- 
vention, i. 66; legislature calls 
peace conference, 124; attitude to 
call for troops, 174; secedes, 177; 
blockade proclamation against, 
184; creation of loyal State gov- 
ernment, 210 

Virginia, the, engagement with 
Monitor, ii. 10-12; destroyed, 18 


WADE, BENJAMIN F., committee on 
conciliation, i. 96 

Wadsworth, James S., in peace con- 
ference, i. 124; Wilderness cam- 
paign, ii. 249 

Wagner, Fort, assault on, ii. 211 

Walke, Henry, at Fort Donelson, i. 
284; at New Madrid, 316 

Walker, Cyrus, in Illinois politics, i. 
14 


Walker, Leroy Pope, speech in 
Charleston convention, i. 54; in 
cabinet of Confederacy, 122; 
speech at Montgomery, 177 

Walker, Fort, S. C., captured, i. 270 

Wallace, Lew, Fort Donelson cam- 
paign, i. 284, 285; at Crump’s 
Landing, 294; Shiloh, 297, 299, 
301, 304; defence of Covington, 


ii. 67 

Wallace, William H. L., in Shiloh 
campaign, i. 295, 299, 300, 302 

Ward, J. H. H., at Gettysburg, ii. 
170 

Warren, Gouverneur K., at Gettys- 
burg, ii. 170; operations against 
Lee, 207; Wilderness campaign, 
248-250, 252, 253; Five Forks, 279 

Warren, Fort, Mass., confinement of 
Mason and Slidell, i. 271 

Washburn, Cadwallader C., makes 
minority report, i. 110 

Washington, Lewis, captured by 
John Brown, i. 38 

Washington, D. C., peace confer- 
ence at, i, 124; Lincoln's journey 
to, 139; rumors of attack upon, 
201-202; made secure, 205; ex- 
posed, 222; McClellan in com- 
mand at, 236 

irr ae Fort, troops opposite, 


Webster, George, Perryville cam- 
paign, iii. 121-122 
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Webster, Joseph D., at Shiloh, i. 
802-303 

Weed, Stephen H., at Gettysburg, 
ii, 170 


ii. 

Welles, Gideon, policy in cabinet, i. 
149 ; opinion as to Sumter, 161 ; or- 
ders as to Sumter and Pickens, 163; 
action on the Trent affair, 272; ii. 
290; in confidence of Lincoln, 85 

West Point, See United States Mili- 
tary Academy 

West Virginia, slavery in, 1858, i. 
34; McClellan in, 207 ; convention 
at Wheeling, 208; secured to the 
Union, 212 ; commonwealth organ- 
ized, ii. 230 

Wharton, John A., operations under 
Wheeler, ii. 191, 192 

Wheeler, Joseph, Chattanooga 
campaign, ii. 191, 192; Carolina 
campaign, 274 

Wheeling, W. Va., convention at, i. 
208-210 

Whig Party, Lincoln in, i. 7; defeat 
by Douglas, 13-14; opponents of 
slavery in, 30; Clay its leader in 
the southwest, 31; its remnant in 
1860, 67 

Whigs, Northern, Lincoln acts with, 
i. 2; absorbed by Republican 
party, 382; attitude to Republican 
platform, 63 

Whipple, at New Orleans, ii. 2 

White, Julius, surrender of Harper’s 
Ferry, ii, 92 

White House, Va., McClellan’s base, 
li. 19, 28, 31-32 

White Oak Swamp, Va., operations 
in; ii. 6 

Whiting, W. H. C., at Fort Fisher, 
li, 273 

Wigfall, Louis T., speech on Davis 
resolutions, i. 55-56; speech on 
pines 88; omission to vote, 
1 


Wilcox, Cadmus M., at Chancellors- 
ville, ii. 143 

Wilderness, the, Va., battles in, ii. 
248-252 

Wilkes, Charles, the Trent affair, i. 
271-278 

Willey, Waitman T., elected to 
Perot i. 210; speech in Senate, 


it, 
Williams, Alpheus S., at Gettysburg, 
ii. 172 


INDEX 


Williams, John 8., operations in 
Kentucky, i. 278 

Williams, Roger, i. 11 

Williamsburg, Va., battle at, ii. 16 

ae August, at Chattanooga, ii. 
1 


Pe ingten, N. C., fort seized near, 

1 1 

Wilmot, David, in peace conference, 
i. 124 

Wilmot proviso, i. 52 

Wilson, Henry, irritates Biggs, i. 32 ; 
knowledge of John Brown, 40; 
offers resolution, 229 

Wilson, James Harrison, at Peters- 
burg, ii. 256; operations against 
Hoods 262-269 ; capture of Davis, 
28 ° 

Wilson’s Creek, Mo., battle of, i. 245 

Winchester, Ill., Douglas a teacher 
at, i. 12 

Winchester, Va., i. 217, 220-221, 
289, 258, 274; ii. 18, 14; battle at, 
21; battle at, 162 

Winslow, John A., on the Kearsarge, 
ii. 204 

Wise, Henry A., sent to western 
Virginia, i. 210, 239; reinforced, 
255; recalled, 258; at Roanoke 
Island, ii. 8-9 ; before Richmond, 
35 ; at Malvern Hill, 37 
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Wofford, William T., at Gettysburg, 
ii. 170 

Wood, Fernando, recommends se- 
cession of New York City, i. 147 

peed ohn E., in peace conference, 


i 

Wood, Thomas J., at Murfrees- 
borough, ii. 127; at Chickamauga, 
187 ; at Chattanooga, 196, 200 

Worden, John, in command of 
Monitor, ii. 11, 12 

Wright, Horatio G., battle of Rich- 
mond, ii. 66; Wilderness cam- 
paign, 250, 252, 253; against Early, 
257; at Cedar Creek, 259 


Yanory, WiLLIAM L., speech at 
Baltimore convention, i. 70 

Yellow Tavern, Va., engagement at, 
ii. 251 

Yorktown, Va., Magruder in com- 
mand at, i. 210; engagement near, 
215 ; 289, 274 


ZOLLICOFFER, FELIX K., in peace 
conference, i. 124, 239; occupies 
Cumberland Gap and Barbours- 
ville, 251; at Mill Springs, 279; 
death, 280 
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